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INQUISITION ‘OF SPAIN.* 


Tue History ofthe Spanish ‘Inquisition by Llorente bas “been pub- 
lished some years, and has, been sickpailetiea as distinguished for 
authenticity... But it is a) voluminous work ; it contains many details 
unsuitable tothe general.eye ; a considerable quantity of matter not 
directly important to the subject ; and.exhibits. throughout a want of 
that arrangement which is indispensable in a work intended for popular 
knowledge. 

The public are now presented with a volume, containing all the sub- 
stantial matter of Llorente’s history, with some which had escaped his 
research, arranged in a natural method, and divested of all that rendered 
the original repulsive. | 

Of the accuracy of Liorente’s history there can be no doubt. The 
writer had the most complete opportunities.of knowledge—opportunities 
which could have been. possessed by scarcely any other writer alive, and 
which, if they had been possessed by others, could have been made 
available at no.other time, The breaking-up of the Spanish Holy Office 
by the French, and the confirmation of their act by the Cortes, had 
removed the fears under which any Spaniard must have previously 
written; and: we are entitled to look upon this development of the 
proceedings of this most terrible of all tribunals as among the chief 
advantages to be derived from the struggle of freedom in Spain against 
the old despotism. Llorente thus explains the grounds of his antarty : 
— Being myself the secretary of the Inquisition at Madrid during the 
years 1789, 1790, and 1791, I have the firmest confidence of my being 
able to give to the world. a true code of the secret laws by which the 
interior of the Inquisition was governed—of those laws which were veiled 
by mystery from all mankind, excepting those men to whom the know- 
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* The Histo isition of Spain, from the time of its Establishment to 
the Reign of 5 Soa onde ee oe obpponed from the original Documents of 
the Archives of the Supreme Council, and from those of subordinate Tribunals of the 
Holy Office, Abridged and translated from the original Work of D. JEAN ANTOINE 
Lorene, formerly Secretary of the Inquisition, &e.— London, Whittaker, 1826; 
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466 History of the Spanish Inquisition. [Noy 
ledge of their political import was exclusively reserved. He 
to say that his motives were conscientious, and arising from g q 
viction, that the tribunal was “ vicious in principle, Constitution 
laws ;” and that he thenceforth was induced to make use of the sem 
tages of his situation, and to collect every document that he could procure 
relative to its history. His means were abundant, and the Suppression 
of the Inquisition in 1809, threw all the archives into his hands, in adi. 
tion to the previous “ multitude of materials, obtained with labour and 
expense, and consisting of unpublished manuscripts and papers, mentioned 
in the inventories of deceased inquisitors and other officers of the [p. 
uisition.” Thelabour of this diligent compiler was not yet complete 
for he further ‘collected every thing that appeared to him of conse. 
quence in the registers of the council of the Inquisition, and in the 
provincial tribunals, for the purpose of the history.” — 

From an early period the people of the southern vallies of the Alps 
had resisted the discipline and doctrines of the Papacy. The security of 
those mountain fastnesses had augmented their population during the 
disturbances of Italy, and from the ninth century till the twefth, they had 
attracted the anxious and angry notice of the church of Rome. They wer 
found to deny her chief doctrines: the mass, the worship of saints, and 
purgatory. The neighbouring archbishops were ordered to bring those 
presumed revolters back, by subjecting them to ecclesiastical censures. 
On the failure of this preliminary measure, tle armed force was let loose 
against them. They resisted with the patience and steadiness of men 
convinced on principle ; but the invaders were too powerful, and after 
long and merciless sufferings, the immense majority of these true Chris- 
tians were either slain or driven out to wander as beggars through 
Europe. 

But in the year 1160, the appearance of Peter, named Valdo, or 
Vallensis, from the common title of the people of the “ Vallies,” gave the 
cause a new body, popularity, and vigour. A number of the fugitive 
Waldenses had been sheltered in the South of France ; their opinions had 
spread during the general distractions which shook the popedom in the 
twelfth century. But the alarming feature which distinguished the mis 
sion of Valdo, was the propagation of the Scriptures. The four gospels, 
with other portions of the New Testament, were translated into French. 
They were read by the people of the South with the eagerness of new 
discovery, and the conviction due to their matchless wisdom. That light 
had then broke forth, which, however to be darkened, was never again to 
be extinguished by human power. The first stone of the great Refor- 
mation was then laid. 

To clear themselves from the imputation of mystical and unscriptural 
doctrines, the Waldenses published ‘ Confessions of Faith,” to which 
they pledged theirlives. It will be seen how little they differed from the 


protestantism of the Reformation in 1517, and how directly they were 
opposed to the fundamental tenets of Rome. * : 
They declared that, | 


games of the Old and New Testament are the only standards 
aith. 


There is but one mediator between God and man, even the Lord 
Christ Jesus. 
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* Ranken’s Hist. of Franee, vol. iii, p. 202,— Perrin’s Hist. des Vaudois. (12, 13.) 
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The Saints are not to be worshipped. 

Eternal life is the gift of God to the faithful, being justified by the 

sacrifice of Christ alone. 

There is no purgatory. 

There are but ¢wo sacraments: baptism, and the supper of the Lord. 

There is no scriptural ground for the mass, nor for the Romish tradi- 
tions, nor for the fasts, feasts, and hierarchy of the Church of Rome. 

These were formidable blows at the doctrinal system of Rome: but the 
Waldenses smote where their blows were still more felt and more formi- 
dable; they openly pronounced that the Church of Rome had utterly 
degenerated from the church of the apostolic age ; they preached against 
the doctrine of Indulgences, one of the chief Roman sources of reve- 
rence, as an abomination before God and man; they denied the neces- 
sity and validity of auricular confession, the great source of Popish 
influence; and, by further denying that the soul was capable of being 
extricated from any sufferings of an intermediate state by human means, 
struck at the profits of the infinite number of masses, prayers, and cere- 
monies for the dead, which made the subsistence of multitudes of the 
priesthood. To put an end to all doubts of their complete separa- 
tion, they promulgated that the Church of Rome had apostatized from 
Christ; was deprived of the Holy Spirit; and was, in fact and doctrine, 
Paganism under another form—the Babylonian harlot ! whose power, 
guilt, and final ruin had been prophesied in the Apocalypse above a 
thousand years before.* 

The converts to those opinions rapidly increased to multitudes, and in 
a few years they made a large part of the population of the south of 
France and the north of Italy. They bore various appellations, according 
to their provinces or teachers, or even to the peculiar contempt which it 
was the fashion of the Romish hierarchy to cast upon them. From their 
general paucity and abjuration of the pomps of the Romish Church, they 
were called “‘ beggars,” ‘* Turlupins,” and ‘“ paupers of Lyons”—from their 
principal teachers, ‘ Josephists,” ‘* Henricians,” and ‘“ Petrobrussians.” 
The names from their provinces were still more various ; but the Piedmon- 
taise were chiefly styled Waldenses, or Vaudois (from the local word 
vaux, vallies). The Italians were named “ Lombards,” and the French,t 
“ Albigenses,” from the city of Albi, the centre of their settlement, 
between the Garonne and the Rhone. 

Men who thus nobly and conscientiously resisted the authority of 
Rome (which was then received by Europe as the authority of God), 
must have been looked on by the world as criminals of the blackest die. 
The general -surprise: at-this defiance of a power which assumed to be 
“God’s vicar on earth!” soon shaped itself into distinct charges, and 
the Waldenses were aspersed as guilty of impurity, conspiracy, and 
Manichzism. 7 

The Protestants of our day will feel with what dangerous facility 
the deepest charges might have been brought, and believed, against 
those illustrious assertors of the right of private judgment, and how 
false they must have been against all those who received the Scriptures 
as they were given, in spirit and in truih. But there is no instance of a 
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* Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist., p- 127. 
+ This name was not ee and confirmed, till the council of Albi, A.D. 1254, 


Which condemned them. Ranken, vol. Vii aa 
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great religious enlightening, in which there have not started forth 
forms of evil—some strange and enthusiastic practices—some ; ty 
and irrational offence to the common understanding of mankj 5 eer 
seems to be the result of that law of Providence, by which all thing 
connected with man bear the touch of human infirmity. 

Extravagant sects appeared, to disfigure the rising honours of the 
true church, as they afterwards appeared at the German reformation aj 
at our own; but they subsequently and rapidly perished, or 
their extravagancies, and were in general purified into the ion of 
the unblemished doctrine and practice of the Scriptures, 
and terrible imprisonment of the human mind had disqualified the 
infinite multitude from the native use of their capacities. ‘The 
dungeon was now broken up, the chains were cast away for ever, 
and it is the course of nature that the first hours of enlargement should 
have been given to resistless exultation. Calumny, too, did its work, 
and every crime of sects, altogether unconnected with the reformed reli. 
gion, was heaped upon the converts. The severest charge, and one 
which still idly and groundlessly continues to be made against them, 
was that of Manicheism.* It is not impossible that Manicheans occa. 
sionally mingled with them: for every sect which shrank from the seve- 
rity of Rome, would naturally fly to the quarter in which resistance 
seemed most resolute and successful: but the * Confession of Faith” of 
the reformed is the true answer to this calumny—vwe see that it is Chris 
tian in the purest degree. But it is to be remembered that, by the 
canon of Boniface the Eighth, ‘“ whoever resisted the papal power was 
declared to be a Manichee;’} and the mere use of the scripture phrase 
of “ Satan, the ged of this world,” was pronounced by the Inquisition 
sufficient evidence that the accused was a Manichee. But this first 
tumult of liberty was soon past, and man began to use the powers that 
God had given him, unloaded by the arbitrary and ponderous restrictions 
of superstition. A manly, intelligent, and vigorous public mind grew 
up among the reformers; the arm which had shaken off the chain of 
Rome would bear no other; and to the early struggles of the Albigenses 
we owe at once the faith and the freedom of England! 

From the commencement of the twelfth century the power of the 
Roman pontiffs had been deeply shaken. Civil dissensions, excited by 
the remote claims of the Popes and Barons; disputed elections to the 
throne; and a long and doubtful war with the German emperor, provoked 

by the demand of papal investiture to the bishoprics and abbacies in his 
dominions, had darkened the early splendours of the Vatican. But the 
spread of the Reformed Church was watched by the sagacity of Rome 
as its most awful omen. 

The popedom was still powerful; but it was suddenly to engross stl 
more extended power. At the close of the twelfth century, Innocent Il. 
ascended the papal throne; a man who, in any age, must have been pro- 
minent, but who was now, of all men, the most fitted for the support @ 
triumph of the popedom. Of princely birth, of a strong and subtle intel- 
lect, and of a fiery and remorseless ambition, he was placed, at the age 
of thirty-six, in the highest seat of a church, already arrogating kingly 


——— ae 





* Hallam’s Hist. Midd. Ages. 
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remacy. Rome had but three steps to take, and be supreme over th 
ae subjection of the Greek church, the abolition Pe the fealty - 
the German emperors, and the extinction of the reformed. The last was 
the most essential, and it was commenced without loss of time. 

The suppression of presumed heresy had been hitherto committed to 
the bishops, and many violent and sanguinary measures had been adopted 
under their authority ; but Pope Innocent saw that the sweeping extinc- 
tion of those Christians was not to be entrusted to their hands. I[ndo- 
lence, old age, the want of military means, the fear of retaliation, the 
natural reluctance to embrue themselves in the blood of their people, 
must have disqualified the majority of the stationary episcopal servants 
of Rome from lending themselves to its full vengeance. It is to be 
hoped, for the honour of our species, that there were many restrained 
by holier motives. But the Pope determined on forming an order of 
official agents who should not fail him ; an agency which was to be inde- 
pendent of the bishops; to communicate directly and solely with the 
court of Rome; to be free from all other authority; to circulate from 
kingdom to kingdom, through the whole Christian world, in chase of the 
Reformed ; and to be invested with the unquestioned power of trying 
and sentencing all “ heretics,” even to the extremities of torture and 
death. 

This system was commenced by sending out two monks as commis- 
sioners through Narbonne Gaul, to “ inquire into and report the state 
of the Albigenses.” ‘These were the first members of that scourge of the 
earth, the InquisITION. The name was not yet given, nor was the 
system itself yet regularly formed ; but the foundation was complete. 

But our business is with the Spanish Inquisition—the most perma- 
nent of all the forms taken by this horrible tribunal, the most inter- 
woven with the government, the most complete and regular in its ma- 
chinery, and the most sweeping and insatiable in its slaughter. It 
emanated directly from Rome. In 1232, Pope Gregory the IXth ad- 
dressed a brief to the Archbishop of Tarragona, exhorting him to oppose 
the progress of heresy by every means in his power. The Archbishop 
sent the brief to the seupineial of the Dominicans, and the first Spanish 
Inquisition was founded in the diocese of Lerida. It was augmented 
with successive privileges by a long line of Popes, and was rapidly 
erected into the pride of popery and curse of Spain. _ 

The nature of this tribunal was to engross all crimes, and to turn 
every thing that could impede its tyranny, or be made the material of 
its ambition, intoacrime. The list contained no less than fifteen classes, 
under which. it was scarcely possible for any human act to escape 
becoming an object of vengeance. oy, 

The first was heresy in general, including the suspicion of heresy ; 
as the Inquisitors said, that it was only by falling on the suspected, that 
they could have a chance of crushing the guilty! The second was 
sorcery. The third, the invocation of demons. e fourth, to remain 
longer than a year without seeking absolution after excommunication. 
The fifth was schism, The sixth, the concealment of heretics. The 
seventh, opposition to the officers. The eighth, the refusal of the nobles 
to swear that they would expel heretics from their states. The ninth, the 
negligence of governors in defending their towns against heretics. The 
tenth, the refusal to repeal statutes contrary to the will of the tri- 
bunal. The eleventh, the assistance of heretics by lawyers. The 
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twelfth, the giving of burial to heretics. The thirteenth, th 
take oaths dag Xe trials of heretics. ‘The fourteenth, the moe 
heretic, the body was to be dug up and burnt, the property co 
and the name declared infamous. The fifteenth, the conyersiog of 
papists by Moors or Jews. | 
rom those laws the Popes and their officers, and bishops, we 

; ; te, 
except in certain cases, exempt; but kings were liable. 

It would be a waste of time to go into the long and now well-inoy; 
detail of the forms of this tribunal: they may be told in two word 
tyranny and secresy. The accused was hurried away from his family se. 
cretly, secretly examined, secretly dungeoned, secretly tortured, or put to 
death, or secretly left to wear out a life of agony in his cell. The only 
interruption of this frightful secresy was in the instances when the 
tribunal wished to strike public terror, show that it was not rich and 
powerful for nothing, or intended to receive the Spanish sovereign with 
a peculiarly loyal and grateful pomp. Then they brought out thei 
victims, male or female, old and young, erected piles of faggots in the 
principal square, and burned their human sacrifice in the face ofa 
miserable tyrant, a degraded people, and a triumphant priesthood, 
The accused were allowed no legal adviser, no presence of friends, no 
sight of the accuser, no witnesses, often no knowledge of the charge 
They were brought before the Inquisitor—they were asked a variety of 
questions constructed to embarrass them. They were first exhorted to 
acknowledge themselves guilty, and told that this plea was their only 
hope. Their acknowledgment thus won—and the tortured and terrified 
prisoner must have been often eager to make any confession, true ot 
false—was turned against him, and he was the author of his own ruin. 
After the extinction or flight of the few Waldenses who had been 
established in Spain, the Inquisition fell upon the Jews. Many of 
those had, under fear of death, assumed papistry. But the tribund 
determined to have them in its grasp, let their disguise be whatit 
might. On the 4th of November 1481, two hundred and ninety-tight 
proselytes were burned in Seville; in other parts of Andalusia, two 
thousand were burnt; a still greater number were burnt in effigy, which 
implied banishment and ruin; and one thousand seven hundred suffered 
different tortures. The frequency of those murders made a peculiar 
scaffold necessary. One, called the Guemadero, or place of burning, 
was erected near Seville, and four figures of the “ Prophets” were fixed 
on it, to which the victims were bound in the flames. = 

In 1483, the appointment of Torquemada as Grand Inquisitor-gene- 
ral gave an additional stability to this tribunal. A royal council of the 
Inquisition was formed; subaltern tribunals were appointed; and 
Torquemada had the guilty distinction of being the new-founder, 
the fiercest murderer, in the annals of the Inquisition of this bigotted 
and degraded country. 

His agency was upon a scale commensurate to his ambition. He 
was the chief instrument of banishing the Jews from Spain. 


The Jews, in order to avert the danger which threatened them, offered 10 
supply Ferdinand with thirty thousand pieces of silver to carry oD the wat 
against Grenada; they promised to live peaceably, to comply with the regul 
tions formed for them, in retiring to their houses in the quarters ass 


them before night; and in renounci eserved for 
the Christians. Ferdinand and Isa 


ing all professions which were 
bella were willing to listen to these P 
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tions; but Torquemada being informed of their inclinations, had the bo 
~ appear before them with a crucifix in his hand, and to address them an 


ords :— : , : 
me Judas sold his master for thirty pieces of silver ; your highnesses are about 


to do the same for thirty thousand; behold him, take him, and hasten to sell 

m.” 
. The fanaticism of the Dominican wrought a sudden change in the minds of 
the sovereigns ; and they issued a decree on the 31st of March 1492, by which 
all the Jews were compelled to quit Spain before the 31st of Jul ensuing, on 
pain of death, and the confiscation of their property; the decree also prohibited 
Christians from receiving them into their houses after that period. They were 

rmitted to sell their stock, to carry away their furniture and other effects, 
except gold and silver, for which they were to accept letters of change, or any 
merchandize not prohibited. 

Torquemada commissioned all preachers to exhort them to receive baptism, 
and remain in the kingdom. A small number suffered themselves to be per- 
suaded; the rest sold their goods at so low a price, that Andrew Bernaldez (a 
contemporary historian) declares, in his history of the Catholic Kings, that he 
_ na Jews give @ house for an ass, and a vineyard for a small quantity of cloth 
or iinen. 

Of those unfortunate beings, eight hundred thousand were thus 
driven from their country! An act of atrocious tyranny, unexcused by 
any policy whatever. Yet their expulsion was, in fact, a mercy. 
To have remained in Spain, must be to have remained in perpetual 
exposure to torture and death. 

In 1609, the final expulsion of the Moors occurred. The Inquisition 
had persecuted them into violences A compact was made, and they at 
length emigrated into Africa, to the number of a million of men. Spain, 
in little more than a century, owed to this tribunal the loss, the irre- 
parable loss of three millions of people ! 

The German Reformation in 1517 had; as is well known, compelled 
the attention of Charles the Vth in a remarkable degree from his 
accession to the Spanish throne. His long intercourse with Protestants 
threw a suspicion of heresy even upon their imperial persecutor, and 
Charles himself, in the plenitude of his power, was forced to explain 
his orthodoxy to the still mightier tribunal of the Inquisition. It is not 
less striking, that the nine ecclesiastics, some of them of high rank, 
who had conducted the affairs of the Spanish church at the Council of 
Trent, laboured under a similar suspicion, and were all thrown into the 
dungeons of this mysterious and terrible cy ,70 i immediately on the 
emperor’s death. It had been said that Charles died a Protestant; 
this, of course, the whole energy of the popish priesthood was exerted 
to deny, and Llorente gives the last document purporting to be issued 
by Charles. Yet, in reading this, we must remember that Charles, for 
the latter period of his retirement, had suffered an extraordinary decay 
of his once powerful understanding ; that he was actually lingering into 
the grave in a cloister, where one of his occupations had been the 
strange and melancholy one of ordering a procession, which he called 
his own funeral, and in which his coffin was carried in royal pomp ; that 
he was surrounded by monks, and was thus liable, in the highest 
degree, either to be urged into weak and superstitious declarations, or 
even to have them forged in his name. The monks were masters of 
himself, his time, his mind, and his papers after his death. The paper 
which is thus insufficiently supposed to decide the question of the 


king's fidelity to Rome, is here given :— 
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In his codicil, written twelve days before his death, Charles V. thus 
himself: “ WhenI had been informed that many persons had betsioueee 
some provinces, and that others were to be taken as accused of Lautheranisg 
I wrote to the princess my daughter, to inform her in what manner they shou 
be punished, and the evil remedied. Ialso wrote afterwards ‘to Louis.Qy' 
a authorized him to act in my name in the same affair; and although Ig, 
persuaded that the king my son, the princess my daughter, and ‘the minister, 
have already, and will always, make every possible effort to destroy. so great a 
evil, with all the severity and promptitude which it requires; yet, considering 
what I owe to the service of our Lord, the triumph of his faith, the presers, 
tion of his church and the Christian religion (in the defence of which I hare 
performed such painful labours at the risk of my life, as every one knows); and 
particularly desiring, above all, to. inspire my. son, whose catholic sentiments] 
know, with the wish of imitating my conduct, and which I hope he will do, 
from knowing his virtue and piety, I beg and recommend to him very-particular); 
as much as I can and am obliged to do, and command him moreover in my qu. 
lity of father, and by the obedience which he-owes me, to labour with dili 
as in a point which particularly interests him, that the heretics shall be prosecuted 
and chastised with all the severity which their crimes deserve, without permitting 
any criminal to be excepted, without any respect for the intreaties, or tank, o 
quality of the persons; and that my intentions. may have their full aud entire 
effect, I desire him to protect the holy office of the Inquisition, for the gret 
numbers of crimes which it prevents or punishes, remembering that I have charged 
him to do so in my will, that he may fulfil his duty as a prince, and render himself 
worthy that the Lord should make his reign prosperous, conduct his affair, 
and protect him against his enemies, to my consolation.” . 


But a still more curious document, as it relates to our own country, 
is the letter of Philip the Second to exculpate himself to the Pope 
This furious bigot was near being King of England ; and between him 
and Queen Mary we should have had a Finatiows flowing with a 
He boasts in this letter of his persecutions among us; and he evidently 
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wanted nothing but power to have given us the whole benediction of 
popery. | 

Since I informed you of the conduct of the Pope, and of the news received 
from Rome, I have-learnt that his holiness proposes to excommunicate the 
emperor and me, to put my states under an interdict, and to prohibit the divine 
service. Having consulted learned men on this subject, it appears that it is not 
only an abuse of the power of the sovereign pontiff, founded only on the 
hatred and passion, which, certainly, has not been provoked by our condutt, 
but that we are not obliged to submit to what he has ordained in respect to ou" 
persons, on account of the great scandal which would be caused by out Cor 
fessing ourselves guilty, since we are not so, and the great sin which we sm 
commit in so doing. In consequence, it has been decided, that if I am inter 
from certain things, I am not obliged to deprive myself of them, as those do who 
are excommunicated, although a censure may sent to me from Roms, 
according to the disposition of his holiness, For after having destroyed the 
sects in England, brought this country under the influence of the church, pur 
sued and punished the heretics without ceasing, and obtained a success Wh 
has always been constant, I see that his holiness evidently wishes to Tul ™ 
kingdom, without considering what he owes to his dignity ; and I have 7° 
doubt that he would succeed if we consented to his demands, since’ he 
already revoked all the legations which Cardinal-Pole received for this kingdom, 
and which had produced so much benefit. These reasons, other 1™j 
considerations, the necessity of preparing for all events, and of protecting out 
people from being surprised,have induced us to draw u , in the name of his 
majesty, and in our own, an act of recusation in form, of which I intended " 


send you a copy; but as this piece is very long, and the courier is setting 
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for France, it could not be done, and I will send it by the courier going by sea, 
who will soon set out. When you receive it, you must write to the prelates, 
ndees, to the cities, universities, and the heads of orders, and inform 

them of all that has passed: you must direct them to look upon the censures 
and interdict sent from Rome as non-existent, because they are null, unjust, 
and without foundation, for I have taken counsel on what is permitted in 
these circumstances. If any act of the Pope should arrive in the interim, 
it will be sufficient to prevent it from being received, accepted or executed ; but 
to preclude the necessity of coming to this extremity, you must cause the 
frontiers to be strictly guarded, as we have done in England, that none of these 
ieces should be notified or delivered, and punish very severely any person who 
shall dare to distribute them, because it is not to be permitted that we should con- 
tinue to dissimudate. If itis impossible to prevent their introduction, and if any 
one attempts to put them in force, you must oppose their execution,as we have 
werful motives for this command; and this prohibition must extend to the 
owen of Arragon, to which you must write if it is necessary. It has been 
since known, that in the bull published on Holy Thursday, the Pope has ex- 
communicated all those who have taken or shall take the property of the 
church, whether they are kings or emperors, and that on Good Friday, he com- 
manded the prayer for his majesty to be omitted, although the Jews, Moors, 
heretics, and schismatics, are prayed for on that day. This proves that the 
evil is becoming serious, and induces us to recommend more particularly the 
execution of the measures which we have prescribed, and of which we shail give 


an account to his majesty. 


But Philip the Second was grossly wronged by the Pope. He had 
nota more faithful servant. The Inquisition flourished, the Guemadero 
flamed, and the priesthood was triumphant, if burning and blood could 
give them victory. 

It is an evidence of the frightful excess to which the human mind 
can be blinded and infuriated by bigotry, that those executions, re- 
pellent as the death of a human being by the horrid agony of burning 
might be conceived, were habitually reserved as a sort of public amuse- 
ment for persons of the highest rank of both sexes. 


The first solemn auto-da-fé of Valladolid was celebrated on the 2Ist of 
May 1559, in the grand square, and in the presence of the Prince Don Carlos 
and the Princess Juana, of the civil authorities, and of a considerable number of 
the grandees of Spain, besides an immense multitude of people. The arrangement 
of the scaffolds and seats have been already described in several works, and 
represented in prints. Fourteen persons were relaxed; the bones and effigy 
of a woman burnt, and sixteen individuals were admitted to reconciliation wit 


| 
penances. 
) 
} 
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Relazed means, given over to the flames. 

To this shew, unfortunately, the presence of the king was wanting ; 
but the Inquisition were more lucky in general. 

The second auto-da-fé of Valladolid took place on the 8th of October, in 
the same year, 1559; it was still more splendid than the first, on account of 
the presence of Philip II. The inquisitors had waited his return from the Low 


Countries, to do him honour in this grand festival. : . 
Thirteen persons, with a corpse and an effigy, were burnt, and sixteen admit- 

ted to reconciliation. The king was accompanied by his son, his sister, the 

Prince of Parma, three Ambassadors from France, the Archbishop of Seville, 


the Bishops of Palencia and Zamora, and other bishops elect. 


_ Among the victims were some remarkable men; we give the single 
mstance of the heroic faith of Seso. 
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Don Carlos de Seso, a noble of Verona, son to the Bishop of Placenza 
Italy, and one of the most noble families in the country; he was forty. P 
years of age, passed for a learned man, who had rendered great dare 
emperor, and had held the office of Corregidor of Toro. He married the 
Isabella de Castilla, daughter of Don Francis de Castilla, who were q 
from the king Don Pedro the Cruel. After his marriage he settled at Vi 
near Logrono. He there openly preached heresy, and was the principal author o 
the progress of Lutheranism at Valladolid, Palencia, Zamora, and the bo 


depending on those cities. He was arrested at Logrono, and taken to the 

secret prisons of Valladolid. He answered the requisition of the fiscal on the : 
28th of June 1558. His sentence was communicated to him on the 7th ¢ m 
October 1559, and he was told to prepare to suffer death on the following day ar 
De Seso asked for ink and paper, and wrote his confession, which was entirch ta 
Lutheran; he said that this doctrine, and not that taught by the Romm th 
Church, which had been corrupted for several centuries, was the true faith of di 
the gospel ; that he would die in that belief, and that he offered himself to Go4 t 
in memory of the passion of Jesus Christ. It would be difficult to express the d 
vigour and energy of his writing, which filled two sheets of paper. De Se» 0 


was exhorted during the night, and on the morning of the 8th, but without su. 
cess; he was gagged that he might not have the power of preaching his doc. t 
trine. When he was fastened to the stake the gag was taken from his mouth, : 
and he was again exhorted to confess himself; he replied with a loud voice and h 

reat firmness: “If I had sufficient time, I would convince you that you are 
ost, by not following my example. Hasten to light the wood which is to co» 


sume me.” The executioners complied, and De Seso died impenitent. 


The spirit of the tribunal never lingered. An penn the name 
for one of these exhibitions of torture, was performed 24th of Septen- 
ber. It was handsomely attended. 


This auto-da-fé was celebrated before the royal court of justice, the chapter 
of the cathedral, some grandees of Spain, and a great number of titled persons 
and gentlemen : the Duchess of Bejar was present with several ladies, and a 
immense concourse of people. Twenty-one persons were relared, with m 
effigy of a contumacious person, and eighty persons condemned to penance, 
the greatest number of whom were Lutherans, 


The inquisitors of Seville, now jealous of the celebrity of the murders 
at Valladolid, proposed a burning, to which they expected to attract 
Philip. “ When,” as Llorente says, “ they had lost all hope of the 
honour,” the fires were lighted; fourteen human beings were burnt 
alive, three in effigy, because they could not find the originals to bun; 
and thirty-four were subjected to various agonies and sufferings ; am0"% 
the rest was burned an Englishman: : 


Nicholas Burton, born in England, was condemned as an impenitent 
Lutheran heretic. It is impossible to justify the conduct of the inquisitors t 
this Englishman, and several other foreigners who had not settled in Spat, 
and were merely returning to their respective countries after having tt 
their commercial affairs. This man came to Spain in a vessel laden with mer 
chandize, which, he said, was all his own property, but of which some 
belonged to John Fronton, who was reconciled in this auto-da;fé. ft 
refused to abjure, and was burnt alive; the inquisitors seized his vessel ant! 
freight, thus proving that avarice was the principal motive of the Inquisitio 

he inquisitors were guilty of a great cruelty in this instance, and the oe 
merce of Spain would perhaps have been destroyed, if the violence com 
against Burton, and some others, had not been protested against by the differs 
powers, which induced Philip 1V. to prohibit the inquisitors from molestins 


foreign merchants and travellers, if they did not attempt to promulgate hereti 
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jnions; but the inquisitors eluded this order, by pretending that the 
_— prohibited books into the kingdom, or spoke in aes of tg ' 


Among the sufferers by the penances was another Englishman. 


John Fronton, an Englishman of the city of Bristol, who came to Seville, 
where he was informed of the arrest of Nicholas Burton. He was the pro- 


fefs F 


Fe 





Lor of rietor of a considerable part of the merchandize taken from Burton, and 
OUughs after proving this fact by documents which he brought from England, he 
D the claimed restitution. He was subjected to great delays and expenses, but as it 
M0 the was impossible to deny his rights, the inquisitors promised to restore the 
th of merchandize; in the mean time they contrived that witnesses should appear 
day, and depose that John Fronton had advanced heretical propositions, and he was 
tel taken to the secret prisons. The fear of death induced Fronton to say every- 
oman thing that the inquisitors required, and he demanded reconciliation. He was 
th of declared to be violently suspected of the Lutheran heresy. This was sufficient 
God to authorize the inquisitors to seize his property, and he was reconciled, con- 
8 the demned to forfeit his merchandize, and to wear the san-benito for the space of 
Ses one year. This is a remarkable proof of the mischief produced by the 
sue. secresy of the inquisitorial proceedings. If the affair of John Fronton had 
doc. been made public, any lawyer would have shewn the nullity and falsehood of 
uth, the instruction. Yet there are Englishmen who defend the tribunal of the 
and holy office, as a useful institution, and I have heard an English Catholic priest 
are speak in its defence. I represented that he did not understand the nature of 
‘Ole the tribunal; that I was not less attached to the Catholic religion than he, or 


any inquisitor might be; but that if the spirit of peace and charity, humility 
and disinterestedness, inculcated by the Holy Scriptures, is compared with the 
system of severity, craft, and malice, dictated by the laws of the holy office, 
and the power possessed by the inquisitors (from the secresy of their pro- 
ceedings) of abusing their authority, in defiance of natural and divine laws, the 
orders of the Popes and the royal decrees, it will be impossible not to detest 
the tribunal as only tending to produce hypocrisy. 


To enumerate the unfortunate persons destroyed may be beyond any 
human calculation: their register is before another judgment-seat, in 
which no art of man can cancel the numbers or palliate the crime. The 
papers of the Inquisition had been irregularly kept in the beginning, 
and many of them have been destroyed in the late commotions of 
Spain. But Llorente, from the best data in his power, calculates the 
general list thus : 

Persons burnt, 31,912. 

Effigies burnt, of which the result was exile, or death if the originals 
returned, 17,659. : 

Persons condemned to severe penances, 29],450. 
Making the enormous multitude of three hundred and forty-one 
thousand and twenty-one in Spain alone ; where, even so late as 1781, 
) there was a burning. . d 
. This calculation leaves out the multitude who perished in the dun- 
geons, through misery, confinement, and actual torture. It also leaves 
out the countless thousands slain by the Inquisition in Italy, Germany, 
France, Poland, and the Low Countries. And such is the finished 
work of Rome! 
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DEATH’S DOINGS,* 


Tuers has always prevailed in the world a rather strange desire to 
Death, whom, in our more serious mood, we have personified under the sty 
name. of the King of Terrors, Certainly, as Miss Farrier has observed, in her 
excellent novel, “ The Inheritance,” all our real figures of dread are 
either. directly or remotely, from death. ‘The earthquake might shake cong, 
nents-—tornadoes upturn oceans—the lightning might flash im ‘tenfold yep, 
mence from the clouds—the floods might rise to heights unheard-of in the day, 
of Noah, without exciting in us any. ideas beyond those of inconvenience, if i 
were possible that these occurrences could take place without loss of jj If 
we were so made as to defy them, and live, they. would cease to be horrible. 
but vest them with the powers of pEaTH, as they are invested, and that 9; 
them the attributes of horror. Disease, no matter how painful, if not es 
deadly, is little regarded. The gout, for instance, is matter of jest, in spite of 
its torture; but no one laughs at fever, and who shudders not at the very name 
of pLacuE? And why does that name excite the greater terror, but because 
his “ doings”’ are more rapid, and less capable of being opposed—becanse he 
is,-as Peplnends Wilson calls him, the 

, ‘“* King of the grave and church-yard cel] ?”’ 

All objects of physical terror being thus, in fact, resolvable into that one of 
death—and objects of physical terror outweighing, beyond all power of calcu 
lation, all other objects of terror, with the mass of mankind—how are we to 
account for the propensity toward caricaturing him, which may be traced in al 
parts of the world? We must suppose that it arises principally from the ine. 
vitable certainty of his approach, and our familiarity with him in all his shapes, 
Were-he to be propitiated by reverence, he would not be caricatured, But 
when laughing at him, or pretending to laugh at him, will not accelerate his ap- 
proach, any more than flattering him, or bowing down in honour of his powers, 
retard it. There isa sort of pleasure in making light of terror, and exhibiting 
in grotesque forms the grim shadow, which in graver hours we regard with 
feelings of the most opposite nature. Something of the same kind has taken 
place with respect to the popular idea of the devil. The personified origin of 
Evil—the avowed adversary of man—he 

“* Who brought into this world, a world of woe, 

Sin, and her shadow, Death; and Misery, 

Death’s harbinger,” — 
would not, @ priori, be considered as a fit object for jest; and yet he is, inal 
European nations at least, a matter of mere sport. The sayings. of the devi 
are generally slang of the most jocose description—much fitter for the Fives 
Court or Billingsgate than the mouth of him, 


eoeeeese che fu nobil creato 
Piu @ altra creatura,”— : 
the proud-spirited emperor of Pandemonium. Dressed out in the buffoon dis 
guise of hoof, horn, and tail, he figures in caricature and masquerade innuine 
rable. In every country in Europe he has a peculiar nickname of the most 
jocular kind : and this also must be a reaction of dread. / 

In the ancient world, the Greek wits were in the habit of jesting much " 
such subjects. The merriest of Lucian’s merry writings are “ Dialogues of 
the Dead,” in which death itself is laughed at with a laboured lightness, 
jesting that proves its insincerity ; while the heathen ministers of hell, its king 
and queen, its judges, furies, messengers, 

“* And the grim ferryman that poets write of,” 
are treated with a real gaité de ceur. In fact, he believed in @ANATOD-te 
could not avoid it; but he had a thorough scorn for the inconsistent and DIY 

* Death’s Doings ; 
with Twenty-four 
Andrews, Cole. 





consisting of numerous original Compositions in Prose and rt 
filustrations, designed and etched by R. Dagley. Svo-— 
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dering machinery of the heathen Hades. Aristophanes, before him, had no scruple 
of bringing them on the stage, in farces, in which the wildest poetry is mixed with 
the grossest buffoonery; as, for instance, in his “ Frogs.” This peculiar way 
of laughing at the hell of the heathens took its rise in the spirit of parody. As 
Homer had sent Ulysses on a visit to hell, and there, with wonderful power of 
language—with terrible felicity of imaginative description—ventured to paint 
the secrets of the invisible world, these ideas were of course familiar to all 
Greece, and being familiar, were naturally the prey of parody. In Aristophanes 
and Lucian, we meet no accession to the company which Homer has stationed 
in the world below. But, in Lucian’s hands, it went far beyond mere parody 3 
and having enriched it with all the force of his wit, he has decidedly given x a 
impress to almost all fictitious writing of this nature. Of all the ancients, he, 
in style and arrangement of his ideas, seems the most to have resembled the 
modern novelists; and those who have not considered it, would be amazed to 
find how much of our modern literature is drawn from his pages. Rabelais has 
taken from him the visit of Epistemon to hell ; and the “ Visions” of Quevedo, 
and Swift’s “ Glubdubdrib,” are entirely suggested by him, In many minor 
authors and productions also, it would not be difficult to trace his hand. 

In the middle ages, the custom of representing mysteries—in which, of course, 
the Passion of our Saviour afforded an occasion, or rather indeed imposed the 
necessity of representing the spiritual agents of the other world on the s 
made a contemplation of such subjects, in a dramatic point of view, familiar ; 
and from the nature of the drama in general, but more particularly of the rude 
drama in those days, it was to be expected that they should occasionally be put 
into a ludicrous position. Accordingly, we find the mysteries full of jests, and 
jests occasionally of such a nature as to border on the blasphemous. The 
ludicrous passed from the drama into our incipient literature, and, in due 
course of time, produced satire. Hence we derive the “ Ship of Fools” of 
Alexander Barclay, and similar compositions. These, in process of time, 
were tinctured by a Lucianic spirit, and began to belong to the higher literature ; 
but even in the rudest days we had such pictures. In Pearce Plowman there is 
a procession of death, which appears to have afforded hints even to Milton : 


** Age the hoar he was in the vaward, 
And bore the banner before death, by right he it claimed,” — 


seems to be the original of, 


e+ eeeeeeee * That proud honour claimed 
Azazel as his right,” &c. ; 
and the dreadfully minute description of the lazar-house, in the eleventh book 
of “ Paradise Lost,’ also finds a prototype in Pearce Plowman. _ 

The monks amused themselves with illuminating their missals with figures, of 
which the originals were, in many respects, drawn from the mysteries much more 
than from the Scriptures—just as we should be inclined to paint Macbeth and 
his wife from the figures that they make on our stage, rather than from the 
description in Boéthius or Buchanan. ‘Their grotesque wood-work, of which 
so much abounds every where, was also frequently composed of processional 
groups, in which death and devils bore a very prominent part. From such 
sources as these Holbein, it is probable, drew his notions, which he has immor- 
talized in his “ Dance of Death.” It would be merely waste of time to criticize that 
strange production, which has so often undergone already the careful attention of 
so many critics, inso many languages. Numerous have been theimitations which 
it has since called forth, in almost every country in Europe. In our own country 
and times, Combe, the author of -Doctor Syntax, supplied verses to pictures by 
Rowlandson ; and thus between them they produced a “ Dance of Death.” Of 
this work it is impossible to s in terms of favour, although it had a certain 
Popularity, Combe and Rowlandson had no communication with one another ; 
and the poet laboured away at so much per foot, to illustrate what he imagined 
might have been the ideas of the artist. Nor was either of the men well qua- 
for producing a powerful, or even a very amusing work, under such cir- 
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cumstances, on that subject. Combe, at no period of his life, was 
any poetic talent, and his sense of the ludicrous was very tame and ‘ 
In Doctor Syntax, where he had something like a chain of adventures to keep 

, he got on passably. He versified in some sort the ludicrous tavern adven. 
tures, travelling mishaps, &c. &c., of which he found the materi 
drawn admirably to his hand in Fielding and Smollett ; and even:these his sens 
of the decorum which is due to the clerical character so explained g 
moment, as almost to destroy the comic effect. But, in illustrating a “ Dang 
of Death,” where he had no continued story to keep up, and where he coulj 
not lay his hand upon any ready comic store to supply the barrenness of his 
own invention, he merely drivelled away, heaping line upon line, in a sort of 
sleepy maundering. Yet we should be sorry, after all, to pass a very har) 
judgment on poor Combe. To do even so much was a great effort, for ama 
past his seventieth year, and whose principal domicile, during the con. 
position of those works, wasa prison. His facility in pouring forth such a flood 
of octosyllabic verse appears to have astonished himself; and he yielded to it, 
not for fame, but bread. It is pleasant to reflect that they contributed much 
to cheer his declining years, and that his poverty and dependence upon book. 
sellers—a race who are not always very scrupulous—never seduced him to lend 
any aid to the cause of immorality in any shape. No line of his lay heavy on 
his soul, however leaden they might lie on the patience of his readers. 

Rowlandson was a caricaturist—nothing more: he, therefore, could not 
paint a “ Danceof Death.” The grotesque figures of every-day life he could 
represent with sufficient humour; he had not anatomical knowledge sufficient 
even to draw a skeleton. As for grouping, he knew nothing about it. He bad, 
besides, the fault of most caricaturists—he was continually repeating himself 
In all Rowlandson’s works there is but one female face or figure. His old man 
have a terrible family resemblance; so have his horses, trees, dogs, &e. This 
in separate pictures is pardonable—for we may forget the mannerism when't 
comes on as in detached pieces; but in a book it is absolutely distressing, 
Then his attempts at painting serious expression, which the nature of hissubjet 
now and then forced upon him, are quite pitiable. His principal figure was 
sadly against him—he could make nothing of Death: he could not group bio, 
or give him buffoon expression—nay, he could hardly draw him. In Doctor 
Syntax, he, as well as his poet, was more at home. The burlesque parson, with 
his quizzical hat and wig, and his gaunt steed, was just the kind of centre-piect 
for Rowlandson—this was the very thing which he could draw; and 
Syntax in every plate, he was sure of producing one laughable figure. Ih 1 
“‘ Dance of Death,” on the contrary, there was almost a decided certainty 
his producing one, at all events, which would contribute much tows 
ing the effect of the rest. On the whole, the book is a failure, and 1s n0W 
gotten. : 

Mr. Dagley has come to the task with, at-all events, a more sober mind than 
Rowlandson, and numbers among his contributors writers of higher | 
poor old Combe, One thing, however, must always be defective 10 &¥ 
“ by several hands ;”—there is no unity. The gaiety is not uniform galety~ 
the gravities are pitched upon different keys, Yet the effect of the whole, every 
thing considered, is far from displeasing, and the perusal of the book leaves 
an impression of not disagreeable melancholy on the mind. Calderon de 
Barca might supply an apt motto for such a work: 


** Cada piedra un piramide levante 
Ycada flor costringe un monumento, 


Cada edificio es un sepulcro altivo 
Cada soldado un esquileto vivo.” 


“* Each stone a Star-ypointing pyramid 
Becomes 3 each flower a monument’s device ; 
Each building is a lofty sepulchre ; 

Each soldier but a living skeleton.”’ 


eleton is sometimes very graphically and expressively depict 
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here. We cannot, however, always compliment the drawing-as much as the con- 

ception. Some of the figures—the horse, for instance, under the huntsman, 
ve 213, which has a much stronger resemblance to the White Horse in Fetter- 

a than to any other breed with which we happen to be acquainted—are 

sadly out of drawing. This is a defect which surely could be corrected without 

much difficulty : it certainly ought to be corrected. 

Asa fair specimen of the writing, we select the following pretty verses : 


THE SCROLL. 


The maiden’s cheek blush’d ruby bright, 
And her heart beat quick with its own delight ; 


oa 
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. Again she should dwell on those vows so dear, 
Almost as if her lover were near. 

vam Little deemed she that letter would tell 

a How that true lover fought and fell. 

ood The maiden read till her cheek grew pale— 

It, Yon drooping eye tells all the tale: 

uch She sees her own knight’s last fond prayer, 

0k And she reads in that scroll her heart’s despair. 

end Oh! grave, how terrible art thou 

on To young hearts bound in one fond vow. 





Oh! human love, how vain is thy trust; 
Hope! how soon art thou laid in dust. 


Thou fatal pilgrim, who art thou, 

As thou flingst the black veil from thy shadowy brow ? 
I know thee now, dark lord of the tomb, 
_By the pale maiden’s withering bloom : 

The light is gone from her glassy eye, 

And her cheek is struck by mortality ; 

From her parted lip there comes no breath, 

For that scroll was fate—its bearer— Death. 


It is quite superfluous, we imagine, to say that these lines are by Miss Lan- 
don: the verses are redolent of love. 

Mr. Jerdan has contributed the “ Last Bottle.””—There is something Rabe- 
laisian in the style ; but we beg to remind Mr, Jerdan, that Bakbuk of the Holy 
Bottle is not a high priest, but a priestess. ' 

“ Death in the Ring” is not well done. The author pleads the authority of 
Blackwood and Mr. Moore for indulging in the disgusting language of the 
Fancy. Admitting the authorities, they do not, however, now defend the prac- 
tice. Some seven or eight years ago, allusions to the Ring might have been 
tolerated. Now that that institute has become entirely the prey of thieves, 
pickpockets, and low swindlers—when it is nothing but an establishment for 
robbery—no gentleman should, even in jest, allude to its existence. The pre- 
sent heroes of the Ring are the heroes of the tread-mill, and their dialect is not 
more respectable than the conventional language of highwaymen. We hope to 
see it entirely banished from any species of literature that aspires to be read in 
a society above that which favours with its company the pot-houses in the pur- 
lieus of Newgate, or the alleys of St. Giles’s; nor can we flatter the gentleman 
who employs it in Mr. Dagley’s “ Death’s Doings,” by saying that he manages 
it, such as it is, very dexterously. ’ 

With one specimen of grave poetry—from the pen, we believe, of the Rev. 
George Croly—and a gay one from Mr. Forbes, we conclude: 


THE POET. 


Thou art vanish’d! Like the blast 
Bursting from the midnight cloud ; 
Like the lightning thou art past,— 
Earth has seen no nobler shroud ! 
Now is quench’d the flashing eye, 
Now is chill’d the burning brow, 
All the poet that can die ; 
Homer’s self is but as thou. 
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Death's Doings. 


Thou hast drunk life’s richest draught, 
Glory, tempter of the soul ! 

Wild and deep thy spirit quaff’d, 
There was poison in the bowl. 

Then the haunting visions rose, 
Spectres round thy bosom’s throne. 

Poet! what shall paint thy woes, 

‘ But a pencil like thine own ? 


Thou art vanish’d! Earthly Fame, 
See of what thy pomps are made ! 

Genius! stoop thine eye of flame! 
Byron’s self is but a shade. 


DEATH (A DEALER), 


TO HIS LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


Per post, sir, received your last invoice and letter, 
No consignment of your’s ever suited me better : 
The burnt bones (for flour) far exceeded my wishes, 
And the coculus-indicus beer was delicious, 


Well, I’m glad that at last we have hit on a plan 
Of destroying that long-living monster, poor man : 
With a long-neck’d green bottle I'll finish a lord, 


' And a duke with a pdté a la perigord ; 


But to kill a poor wretch is a different case, 
For the creatures will live, though I stare in their face. 


Thanks to you, though, the times will be speedily altered, 
And the poor be got rid of without being haltered : 

For ale and beer drinkers there’s nothing so prog? as 
Your extracts of coculus, quassia, and copperas— 

Called ale, from the hundreds that ail with them here, 
And beer, from the numbers they bring to their bier, 


In vain shall they think to find refuge in tea— 

That decoction’s peculiarly flavoured by me ; 
Sloe-leaves make the tea—verdigris gives the bloom— 
And the slow poison’s sure to conduct to the tomb, 

As for coffee, Fred. Accum well knows the word means 


Naught but sand, powder, gravel, and burnt peas and beans. . 


But let us suppose that they drink only water— 
I think there may still be found methods to slaughter 
A few of the blockheads who think they can bam me 


By swallowing that tasteless iqueur.— Well, then, d— me 
(You’ll pardon my wrath), they shall drink till they’re dead 


From lead cisterns—to me ’twill be sugar of lead ! 


But why do I mention such matters to you, 

Who without my poor hints know so well what to do? 
You provide for the grocer, the brewer, the baker, 

As they in their turn do for the undertaker. 


P. S.— By the bye, let me beg you, in future, my neighbour, 


To send me no sugar that’s raised by free labour, 

Unless you can mingle a /itile less salt 

In the pound—for the public presume to find fault 

With the new China sweet’ning—and though they allow | 
That they'll take the saints’ sugar (attend to me now), 
Even cum grano salis—they do say that such 

An allowance as 30 per cent. is too much. 


We congratulate Mr. Dagley on the coadjutors who ave aided his in hi 
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A SKETCH FROM THE IRISH BENCH. 


His jest will savour but of shallow wit, 
When thousands weep more than did laugh at it—Henry the Fiyth. 


To the complaints of reformers against the multifarious departures 
' from the theoretic purity of our constitution,to the reiterated demon- 
stration of that practical corruption, which seems rapidly effecting a 
| virtual revolution in the national institutes and fortunes, by a trans- 
ference of the substantial control over the resources of the country 
into the hands of new and unrecognised authorities, there is one 
fashionable and accredited reply,—“ that the system, such as it is, 


How far this assertion is true in fact, or available in 


consequence, it is not our present purpose to decide; though it may 


be observed, 
reminded of the grave-digger’s remark on the gallows. 


does well. 


and unceasing eulogy. 


ar parenthése, that we never hear it, without being 


“ The 


gallows 


But how does it well? it does well to those who do ill.” 
The frequency of the averment, coupled as it has been by certain 
awkward phenomena in the statistics of the country, has operated as a 
provocative to inquiry, turning the minds of men by an additional 
motive to the canvassing of “ things as they are,” and fixing attention 
upon that “ working,” which has been made matter of such unsparing 


It is not therefore very surprising, that any 


details illustrative of the subject should be graciously received by the 





public; and that the periodical literature of the day 


should have 


acquired, not only a deep die of politics, but also a disposition to per- 


sonality, wherever individuals have been mixed u 
persons amalgamated with opinions. 


There 


with things, and 
is no point of view in which 


@ government can be considered more instructive and convincing, 
than the history of its public functionaries. The memoirs of the Du 


Barris and the Dubois, all private, 
are, have thrown a stronger light on t 
than a whole library 


history 


e gen 


Tren: and scandalous as they 


ius of the French monarchy 


of archives and diplomatic documents; and an 
of the house of Jenkinson, of Grenville,-of Beresford, or of 


Hutchinson, would give a clearer insight into the real mechanism of the 
English and Irish constitutions, than all the Humes and the Delomes 
that ever wrote. In tracing the footsteps of public characters in their 
several paths to wealth and distinction, we arrive, by the shortest cut, 
ata knowledge of the talents required, and of the virtues rewarded 
under the system to which they give efficacy ; we observe the levers and 
springs of the state machine in their immediate operation; we discover 
the ends to which it is directed, and the means by which its purposes 
are attained ; and we come at once to an intimate acquaintance with its 
influence upon public morals and national happiness. A’ scrutinizing 
and critical biography is to politics what morbid anatomy is to medicine; 
<4 the vices of the individual epitomize the qualities of the reigning 
epidemic. 


This is. the 


English 
of Irelan 


tion, as it arises, an unanswerable 
that country, in uniting itself with 


d 


ublic respecting Irish men and I 


is to strangers a perfect 


has become a constituent portion, 


to be governed upon a distinct -principle, 


wagher bg 
riddle : ine o 
the great political body, of which it 
still to continue a separate system ; 
and’ moved towards 


secret of the very prevalent curiosity which 4 gyre the 


rish affairs. e condition 


and each separate transac- 
for it is the misfortune of 


istinct 


ends; and toremain in all that respects public manners and internal 
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overnment, as different from the rest of the empire as if it were a por. 
tion of the Chinese instead of the British menarchy. Without mi ca 
government (for the main spring of its politics lies in Downing-street), 
without a national legislature, its nobles absentees, its press a nonentit 
Ireland possesses in the bar alone a public body endowed with activity, 
character, and influence, and possessing a sphere of action sufficient to 
fix the attention of the philosopher or the politician. The bar of 
Ireland, with its three hundred crown appointments, predominates over 
all other classes and predicaments of the nation. It furnishes. the 
largest contingent to metropolitan society, and it opens almost the, only 
arena upon which talent and industry can struggle with any hope of 
success fer honours or emoluments. The administration of the laws 
indeed forms, in all countries, a very important item of their civil history; 
but in a country divided by factions, as Ireland is, it is almost the alpha 
and the omega. The appointment or the destitution of an attorney- 
general suffices to change the colour of events; and a knowledge of the 
going judge of assize goes a long way in predetermining the success 
not only of a state prosecution, but of a civil action. Of the bar, the 
bench is an important appendix; and the honours and emoluments of 
the ermine being the great objects of legal ambition, and the rewards of 
professional eminence (however acquired), the history of those who are 
clothed in its comfortable drapery should by no means be. overlooked. 
Upon the purity, the decorum, and the dignity of the bench depend, 
by the closest connexion, the due administration of public justice, the 
popular respect for the laws, the tranquillity of the country, and the 
prosperity of the entire population: nor can a better proof be afforded 
of the amended spirit of the times, and of a commencing return to 
sounder principles of government, than in the respectability of the more 
recently appointed judges, and in the departure from practices which 
made the benches of the Irish House of Commons the ladder to the 
highest judicial appointments. ) 
Among the distinguished personages who at present preside in the 
tribunals of Ireland, there is no one more deserving of especial notice 
than the chief justice of the court of Common Pleas. Whether we con- 
sider the steps by which he arrived at the eminent station he holds, his 
age, his personal qualifications for office, or the mode in which he has 
discharged his duties, Lord Norbury deservedly takes precedence of his 
oke-fellows in dignity, in the rolls of illustrative biography. Satisfied, 
owever, as we are, of the propriety of selecting his lordship as a “ theme 
of honour and renown,” we are by no means so sure of the tone to be 
observed in the progress of narration. Tragedy, comedy, and farce (as 
H. Tooke has it, in his reply to Junius) are so evenly mixed in the 
materials of his story, that it is eminently difficult to decide which shall 
prevail ; and, manage the matter as we may, we must still set the 
unities at defiance, and remain contented with producing such a serid- 
comical, melo-dramatical performance, as accords equally ill with the 
canons of theatric and political criticism. We.would willingly pre- 
serve that elevated style which belongs to the dignity. of our callmg,— 
and there are circumstances to be glanced at, to which no seriousness a0 
severity could do justice ; but, by some means or other it occurs; that in 
revolving the epochs of his lordship’s career, Punch is eternally peeping 
pens rey shoulders of Melpomene ; and with every predisposition to 
es to the true « Cambyses vein,” we find it difficult to attain 6 
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a deeper tone of sententious pathos, than that of Falstaff’s personification 
of old King Henry. 

Fortune, it seems, may bestow upon her favourites talents to which no 
obstacle is a difficulty, health which no exertion can destroy, and an 
aptitude for labour which no exercise can exhaust; and yet she will 
have done little towards the building of a great man, unless she shall at 
the same time have tuned him in harmony with the sphere in which he 
is destined to move. It is by the want of this agreement between the 
inward nan and the outward circumstance, by the absence of this happy 
adaptation of the back to its burden, that so 


** Many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness in the desert air.” 


For the “ village Hampden,” who is opposed only to some “ little tyrant 
of his fields,” will never be pushed into eminence by a state prosecution, 
nor become conspicuous by the exorbitance of his price in the rat market : 
while the ‘* mute inglorious Milton,” unawakened by the fostering pro- 
tection of his—bookseller, may pass his life behind a counter, for the 
mere want of that cerebral protuberance which is supposed by the 
initiated to be the peculiar seat and organ of the faculty of “ get-on-i-tive- 
ness.” Thus, the man whom nature designed to sing like the Wizard 
of the North at a guinea per line, may, by untoward circumstance, be 
reduced to the dreadful necessity of whistling for a dinner! 

On this point, however, Lord Norbury has had little cause for com- 
plaint; for, between him and the administration under which he sprang 
into political being, it may truely be said, : 

‘* Ah, sure a pair were never seen, 
So justly formed to meet by nature.” 


At first sight, indeed, it might have been thought that his lordship 
Was not exactly formed for the sphere in which he was destined to 
move. Not Joe Munden himself, nor Liston, the mirth-exciting child 
of Thalia, are by temperament gifted with animal spirits more buoyantly 
hostile to the dry, dusty pursuits of jurisprudence than his ; and never 
perhaps was there a lawyer whose intellectual peculiarities were less 
likely to make the study of Cuke upon Littleton a facile and a prosperous 
task, in those rare moments, in which a sense of stern necessity might 
overcome the irksomeness of application. The perspicacity which 
detects a difficulty, and the perseverance which resolves the complex 
riddle-of conflicting-aphorisms and contradictory authorities, incidental 
to “a point of law,” do not fall to the lot of every one, whom “ fate 
and the metaphysical aid” of a due course of Temple legs of mutton 
equip with a wig and gown ; and there are no few members of the Irish 
bar, who “are inclined to be of opinion” that his lordship was not of that 
number. But then on the other hand, if ill-adapted to the pres of 
the law, no man in the whole four courts was more fitted for zs trade ; 
and it was his singular lot to be thrown upon that arena at the only 
moment of time in which the qualifications which he did possess, could 
have been rendered available, to the same extent, to the purposes. of 
gain and of ambition. | 

Mr. Toler, for that is this nobleman’s family name, came into life the 
younger brother of a respectable family of country gentlemen. He was 
born in that county (Tipperary) whose name cannot be pronounced 
secundem artem, but by organs —— and developed beyond its limits. 
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Entitled to two or three thousand pounds, a charge on the elder brother's 
estate, he was enabled to enter at the Temple, and in due time he was 
admitted to that bar to which so many are called, but at which so few 
are chosen. By what course of preliminary study he had prepared 
himself for this step in life, we are unable to state; and we are tog 
much his lordship’s admirers to cite against him the great law maxim— 
de non apparentibus, &c. On the contrary, if he gives out but few 
tokens of those solid acquirements for which juvenile application lays the 
foundation, we are disposed to give him the more credit for what-he thus 
avariciously keeps to himself. If he is more profuse of clinches than of 
cases, more prodigal of puns than of points of law, we presume merely 
that he knows the value of things, and acts accordingly. Thus much is 
certain, that his studies, whatever they were, were not of that austere 
nature which blanches the cheek and dims the lustre of youth, by forcing 
the blade to prey upon the scabbard: nor did they altogether estrange 
him from the rural haunts of his childhood, the hills and fields of Tippe- 
rary ; where he laid in that stock of rude health which has never deserted 
him; and where he braced and steeled his nerves for those keen en- 
counters of law and legislation, in which temperament is far more ser- 
viceable than intellectualendowment. That stentorian voice, which has 
since shaken the halls of the four courts, and reverberated from the 
walls of the House of Commons, 


“ Wafting a pun from Indus to the pole,” 


while it struck terror into the hearts of prisoners at the dock, and 
astounded, if it did not convince the opposition members, was early 
perfected in its pitch and compass by the practice of the hunt: and if 
there be any so ungracious as to sneer at this branch of judicial edu- 
cation, let them be silenced by the reflection that the “ shrill tally- 
ho !” of the morning, and the protracted shake of the jovial chorus in 
the evening, are as well calculated to form an orator, as spouting to the 
sea with a mouthful of pebbles. The practice also is more congenial to 
the Irish character ; while the running down of a fox, it must be ad- 
mitted, is no bad type of the prosecution of a law suit, and is a still 
more appropriate image of that warfare, in which the enemies of an 
administration are driven from society as the foes of their country, and 
the followers of an oppressed and insulted religion harrassed into un- 
willing rebellion, to suit the purposes of their political opponents. 
Nimrod, the mighty hunter before the Lord, was also a hunter of men; 
and it was probably in the same school that Mr. Toler acquired the 
judicial predilection, of which his enemies accused him for being in at 
the death. The lawyers of Dublin have at all times been an influential 
and respected body ; and, in Ireland « Counsellor” is as much a title of 
honour, as “ My Lord,” or « Sir John.” Even Grattan, the patriot, the 
orator, and the statesman, was chiefly known in his own neighbourhood 
among the peasantry by this distinguishing appellative. But at the par- 
ticular moment when Mr. Toler was called to the bar, as a candidate 
for distinction, events were ripening to their crisis, which, though they 
ultimately gave a death blow to the legislative ambition and political 
influence of the legal corps,* conferred upon it a temporary lustre and 








* If the Irish bar still continues pre-eminent in society it is by the depression of all 


other classes. The loss of legislative inf : san sint the conse- 
quence of the profession since the Union. eT ns 
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consequence, which like the flickering light of an expiring tapér, served 
only to form astronger contrast with the coming darkness. -He, indeed, 
had “fallen upon evil days,”—evil to his country, fatal to the prosperity 
of the people, fatal to their morals, and fatal to their independence as 
a nation; but to those master spirits who could “ ride the whirlwind and 
direct the storm,” they were. days of honour and of profit. To them 
it was an easy matter, not only from the nettle danger, which choked 
the soil of their native land, to pluck the “ flower safety,” but to gather 
to themselves lands and beeves and aristocratic distinctions, in direct 
proportion, as the lives and properties of others were more imminently in 
jeopardy ; and there were many belonging to that great body of which 
Mr. Toler was about to become a member, whose success shone forth 
as a beacon, to guide him on his way, and to teach him that, to the adepts 
in their school of philosophy, “ sweet are the uses of adversity.” At 
the period to which we allude, almost every barrister of note became a 
member of the House of Commons; and with a few, very few excep- 
tions, they rendered their vote the corrupt purchase of professional 
advancement. Jobbing was then at its acmé. Ministers had many 
services to require; parties ran high, opinion was awakened, not'a voice 
was to be neglected; and what the government wanted urgently, it 
paid for with liberality. Such was the field in which a young barrister 
had to fight his way; and into this field Mr. Toler descended, armed 
with strong volitions and rude health, a heart to which fear was a 
stranger, and a face which neither ridicule or reprehension could put 
out of countenance. With more readiness than preparation, with at 
least as much assurance as knowledge, if his acquaintance with Bacon 
and Bracton, were “less than might become” a lawyer, his intimacy 
with the weak side of human nature, and with Joe Miller, was pro- 
found. If he was weak in doctrine, he was strong in jest; and conscious 
of the value of gaining the laughers to his side, he left it to. others to 
convince a jury. He knew himself, and he knew his countrymen ; and 
he felt secure in addressing a mercurial people that a bon-mot would do 
more execution than a syllogism. 

The first trophies, however, which the future chief-justice was des- 
tined to win, were not obtained in the law courts, but in the brilliant 
circles of fashion; where a tolerable person, popular manners, much 
constitutional good-humour, and above all the absence of that deep 
thought 2nd fine feeling which mislead their possessor into thwarting 
the prejudices and denouncing the vices of society, rendered him wel- 
come_to. the. céteries of both sexes. His incessant flow of animal 
spirits, his convivial pun, his humorous song, found a ready way to the 
hearts of those, who live only to be amused; and, if we are not misin- 
formed, the ability with which he performed and sung the part of Hecate, 
in Macbeth, for some fashionable patron of private theatricals, placed 
him at once at the head of the agreeable rattles of the day, and 
secured his supremacy among the good fellows of a society at all 
times proverbial for its taste for pleasure and for the vivacity of its 
intercourse. 

But in thus indulging a youthful taste for conviviality, Mr. Toler by 
no means lost sight of the main chance; and so cleverly did he play his 
cards, that he not only got himself into parliament, but he strengthened 
his interest there by procuring the return of his brother for one of the 
most unmanageable . ounties of Ireland, though that gentleman's for- 
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tune and pretensions were but little adequate to the demands of a 
contested election. With an intuitive knowledge of mankind, and q 
ready wit, Mr. Toler was indefatigable in’the pursuits of ‘his object; and 
when. these qualities failed him, his -courage, ' as prompt'as ‘his repartee 
came to his support ; enabling htm frequently ‘to’ force those meastires, 
which he could not carry by insinuation. « At the back ‘of these: various 
“ good gifts” came the fortune'and influence of a wife. For riot on! 
was this much favoured gentleman * tam Marti quam Mereurio;? but, 
like Lothario, he was no less successful in love than arms. «“ Equal to 
both and armed for either field,” he had probably but little difficultyin 
winning the ‘lady of his choice ; and in return for her handsome fortané 
he, inthe fullness ‘of time, procured for her a peerage’in her own fight; 
which descends to) one of her children ; while ‘a second ' peerage ‘afters 
wards granted Separately to himself, will at his death go to anothers «: 
With these advantages and with these professional pretensions, if the 
oung barrister did not acquire business, he rapidly advanced in éffice: 
if his bag did not burst with briefs, his pocket was well lined’ with 
salaries ; and at the epoch of Lord Fitzwilliam’s arrival to take upon 
himself the government of Ireland, he found Mr. Toler Solicitor- 
General. By principle no less than by interest, by inclination no less 
than by necessity an high protestant Tory, it.was expected that Mr. 
Solicitor would vacate his office ; but by blustering and _ threats, he is 
said to have over-awed the castle; and it is certain that he kept pos- 
session of his place till Mr. Pitt, by suddenly recalling Lord Fitzwilliam, 
blasted the hopes of an entire nation, and with them destroyed for ever 
his own reputation for fidelity to his engagements, for sincerity, ‘and 
truth. gis 
The recall of Lord Fitzwilliam was the first of that untoward series 
of events which led the country through a long career of blood and 
violence to the rebellion and the Union. Incapacity and treachery on 
the one part, and precipitancy and disunion on the other, involved the: 
people in contests with the government, in which the tribunals and the 
field afforded an alternate arena, alike irregular, and alike bloody. 
Through this fatal period Mr. Toler figured the most thorough 
going of ministerial partizans; and when he occasionally went the circuit 
as a vicarious judge of assize, his presence was reputed to be fatal 
to all who appeared before him in opposition to government; while a 
tender. leniency to the backslidings of the loyal, rendered this severity 
(so opposite to his constitutional good humour) the more conspicuously 
praiseworthy and admirable. How far such an opinion was well or ill- 
founded it is not for us to state; but that it existed at the time, and has 
in some degree followed his Lordship during his subsequent career, is a 
well known fact. Of Mr. Toler’s mode of doing business on such 
occasions — we are far from insinuating that they were peculiar 
to the individual) the following instance was given to us by an ear 
witness of the transaction, of whose veracity and honour we have 
the highest opinion. About two years before the rebellion, an officer @ 
the army, actuated by a zeal in which wine had a greater part than 
diseretion, unfortunately killed an unoffending peasant, whom he chose 
to arrest in the performance of his lawful avocation. On the trial 
this individual, the judge, in his charge is feported to have remarked : 
“that it was an unlucky affair, but-it rested entirely on this dilemma, 
either the murdered man was, or was not, as loyal and peaceable a 
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rson as he was represented. If he was so, then he was happily 
removed from a@ troublesome, and: turbulent world, to one better suited 
to his disposition; but. if he were disloyal and. seditious, sucha man 
was better out of the, way than, in it.”. The prisoner, we believe, was:ac- 
quitted. These ‘ periodical blood lettings,” (for so such legal crusades 
against popery and disloyalty were facetiously: called): recommended the 
Solicitor-General still more to the notice of his' employers ‘while his 
peculiar talents in. the House of Commons were of the last utility to 
the cause he advocated. The opposition benches were at. this time 
graced by the presence. of Grattan, Ponsonby, Curran, anda long list 
of public characters, alike distinguished by talents and integrity; but 
the ministry, unusually destitute of eminent supporters, and: relying 
entirely upon, its majorities, might have blazoned beneath its-shield as 
an appropriate, motto “ numerisque fertur lege. solutus.” , At sucha time, 
a man of courage to check the current of invective was of great vahie ; 
a man of no yery refined feelings to stand the brunt of indignant vitu- 
peration, and to repay it with unqualified abuse, was)esteemed' a ser- 
viceable assistant; but the broad good-humoured jester who. could 
disarm the house with a bull, or turn aside the shafts of rhetoric with a 
pun, was above all price. In the angry politics of that day, Napper 
Tandy, an (unworthy) member of the Dublin corporation, wasconspicuous 
for the boldness with which he opposed the government, for hissteadiness 
to his cause, and for his personal respectability. . The Solicitor-General 
singled him out as the object of severe parliamentary animadversion. 
Mr. Tandy replied by an article in the newspapers, with corresponding 
acrimony; and a “ very pretty quarrel” thus arose. .Mr. Toler, with 
infinite promptitude applied through his friend Mr. Cuffe (afterwards 
Lord Tyrawley) to obtain.a meeting. It so happened that ‘his: adver- 
sary, anxious perhaps to arrange his family affairs before going-into the 
field, suffered a sufficient time to elapse before he accepted the chal- 
lenge to justify the challenger in removing the cause. into another court, 
and bringing the matter before the House, as a breach of | privilege. 
The affair became a ministerial question. Tandy was ordered imto the 
custody of the Sergeant at Arms, and Mr. Toler,—the ueya xvdog “A xaiwy 
the hero of loyalty and the Guy Earl of Warwick of the papistical dun 
cow,—was promoted to the office of Attorney-General. Post hoc is not 
always propter hoc, nor will we take upon ourselves to. swear that'it was 
so in this instance: but as there can be no effect without a cause, we 
may safely conclude that there was some reason for the promotion, and if 
the reader can discover a better he is welcome to its application. 

Honores, says the proverb, mutant mores; but on the occasion of this 
promotion Mr. Toler was more himself than ever. . The-rebellion soon 
followed ; and it would be hard to say whether the Attorney-General’s 
mildness as a prosecutor, or his impartiality as a judge, were the more 
conspicuous. To the government of. that day an effort has »been | 
attributed te goad, the people into rebellion, in. order to obtain a 
legislative union. Certain it is that but) for the rebellion, the Union 
never could have been: brought even to a discussion ; and:it is‘equally 
certain that the; military executions. and. judicial: severities of the 
times. were; in fact the means: of hurrying the nation into a 
resistance of,government. Neither can it be denied, that the shameless 
profligacy with which the Union question was afterwards carried through 
the Irish Parliament, was ill calculated to wipe away the stain thus cast 
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upon those who were then at the head of affairs, of a Machiavelian 
pursuit of their ends through the most atrocious means. Great names 
likewise might be cited in confirmation of such an imputation ; but it 
is enough for our purpose to know that, whether intentional or ‘no, 
the means employed to suppress and to intimidate, were calculated to 
exasperate and drive to despair. In public functionaries, incapacity ig 
as bad as criminal intention; and the “ rigour beyond the law” to which 
we allude requires not any insinuation to aggravate its inherent ma- 
lignity. 

"OF the part which Mr. Toler took on this occasion we shall only 
observe, that he was a loyal man, and loved not a papist. An attorney- 
general is bound ex virtute officit to go hard for a conviction; and if 
when on the bench he has sometimes, under the notion of doing “a 
great right, done a little wrong,” we must remember that when a man 
is born to be hanged there is no escaping a hempen destiny, and con- 
clude that “ the stars were more in fault than” the judge. Besides, if 
such things ever did take place, there was so much facetiousness in the 
act of severity, as shewed that Mr. Toler was. quite insensible to the 
excess; for he passed sentence with a fun and good-humour which not 
even the convict himself could resist, if he possessed a soul not abso- 
lutely closed against all sense of drollery. 

The rebellion being at length extinguished, the Union (its corollary) 
ensued ; and vacancies having been made on the bench, that the ministry 
might reward its friends, Mr. Toler was promoted -to the chief justice- 
ship of the Common Pleas. Elevated at the same time to the 
peerage, he took his seat under the appellation of Lord Norbury,—a 
name. which will long survive in the memory of attoraies, and live in 
the traditions of the bar; a name which, if merit hath aught to do 
with reward, will figure for centuries to come beside those of the 
Selwyns, the Jekils, the Quins, and the other “ certain arch wags” which 
illustrate the pages of the Encyclopedia of Wit and the Jester’s Pocket 
Companion. 

Since the memorable epoch which raised his Lordship to the highest 
judicial honours, a gradual amendment of the times has given him less 
frequent occasion for putting his zeal for ascendancy, or his gratitude for 
past favours, to the test. With a few rare exceptions, he has abandoned 
the tragic walk, and has chiefly exhibited himself in that broad line of 
comedy which affords so piquant a contrast with the dignity of the stage 
on which he acts. In his conduct and manner on the judgment seat, 
Lord Norbury is not only influenced by his habitual cheerfulness and 
courteous disposition, but also perhaps by something like an indifference to 
public opinion. His court is remarkable for any thing but the decorum 
with which its business is carried on. His propensity to joke, in season 
and out of season, operates as a general license to all; and whether it 
be a civil question or a point of life and death in discussion, repeated 
shouts of laughter re-echo through the halls, as puns, quibbles, and 
quotations are bandied about from the bench to the bar, from the bat 
to the bench and from both to the jury and the witnesses ; till mirth 
arises to uproar, and fun degenerates into downright insubordination. 
Of this his Lordship himself bore testimony. On pressing a reluctant 
witness one day to get at his profession, and being at length told that he 


kept a racket court: “ Anda ” ied the judge; 
— so do I, so do I.” very good trade, too,” replie : e judge 
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One qualification Lord Norbury possesses in an extraordinary degree, 
and that is indomitable good temper. There are a few members of the 
bar who, opposed to him in principle, and suspicious of his’ political 
leanings, let no opportunity escape them of exposing’ his legal slips, of 
denying his minors, refuting his consequences, over-ruling his objections, 
and taking them to task as if, instead of judge he were a junior counsel. 
Mr. O<Connell especially is relentless in this sort of persectition; and if 
Lord Norbury had one atom of waspishness in his disposition, he would 
frequently be betrayed into unmeasured violence; yet nothing can be 
more marked by undeviating suavity than his intercourse with his pro- 
voking opponents. From his brethren on the bench, also, he has had 
much to endure: the late Judge Fletcher especially, who held his po- 
litics in horror, who looked down with contempt on his acquiremenits, 
and never pardoned his judicial spropositi, was ever severe upon ‘his 
«“ Jearned brother,” and bore him hand in hand: yet we are not aware 
of the parties having ever come to a scandalous rupture on the bench. 

But whatever may be ‘Lord Norbury’s eccentricities or his legal defi- 
ciencies, it has on all hands been allowed that, where both parties are 
alike loyal men and good Protestants, omni exceptione majores, he is an 
acute and quick-sighted judge, bearing an even hand and a wary eye. 
In a country where litigation is afavourite vice—where the bower clases; 
bred to chicane and habitually in dread of violence, are remarkable for 
hardihood of assertion and dexterity of evasion—extensive powers of 
abstruse reasoning, and’ profound legal attainments, are by no means 
sufficient for discovering truth. In such cases Lord Norbury's natural 
shrewdness, knowledge of the world, and a peculiar facility of enterin 
into individual peculiarities, and adopting all tones, are eminently useful. 
With the nobleman and the courtier, no man is more polite and cour- 
teous ; with the peasant or the farmer, no man is more jocularly familiar. 
In whatever depends upon intuition he is quite at home. He perceives 
a lie while it yet lurks beneath the embarrassed look of a witness, and 
before it has found utterance; and he discovers an impure motive before 
it is demonstrated by the character of the evidence ; and’ he’ thus is 
enabled to come to a sound conclusion, where men of brighter parts or 
deeper acquirements would be unable to sift the truth, from conflicting 
testimony and contradictory circumstances. 

By a peculiar turn in his Lordship’s mind, acquired probably through a 
long habit of conducting state prosecutions, he has been thought te lean 
generally and abstractedly in favour of the plaintiff. Attornies, at least, 
have imagined that they could discover advantage for their clients in 
bringing their actions before the Common Pleas, rather than before any 
other tribunal. Some there are who have not scrupled to refer this 
leaning to a system for bringing grist to the mill, and multiplying fees : 
for our own parts, we are more disposed to refer it to a not unnatural 
presumption in favour of the eldest hand, and an opinion that no one 
would be at the trouble and expense of an action who had not cause to 
complain of a wrong. 

Such is, or rather such was, Lord Norbury; for latterly, although his 
corporeal faculties retain a vigour more than extraordinary at his 
advanced age, his intellects have been thought to have suffered under 
the hard hand of Time. It is a part of the oddity that has marked his 
Lordship’s progress through life, that after having borne the nick-name 
of the hanging judge, he should have narrowly escaped impeachment for 
M.M. New Series. —Vot.II. No.11. 3 R 
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an improper acquittal. A petition has recently been forwarded for 
presentation to parliament, praying for his removal from the bench, and 
charging him with a Jethargic indulgence: of sleep while in the per. 
formance of his official duties. A story is current that Ministers 
desiring his resignation, had ordered a certain high: official personage to 
wait upon the old gentleman, and intimate their'wishes. Lord Norbu . 
it is said, aware of the circumstance, contrived to be first in the feld, 
and, alluding to the current report, pointed to his pistols, as the reply he 
should make to any one daring enough to charge himself with such a 
requisition.* This of course had its effect, and the intimation remained 
within the breast of the diplomatist. How far this story is founded we 
know not: but this much is clear, that one part of the then Solicitor. 
general Bushe’s observation on the late Lord Downes, applies equally to 
Lord Norbury, namely, that he has every virtue on earth except resig- 
nation. 

With Lord Norbury’s private life the public have nothing to do; as 
we do not admit the most irreproachable private conduct to be a valid 
plea against a charge of ministerial wrong, so we think personal failings 
can add nothing to the reproach. 

With less ambition to be eternally witty, and with less carelessness in 
uttering whatever occurs to a fantastic imagination, Lord Norbury 
might have earned the reputation of a first-rate wit. Many of his bon 
mots are of the highest raciness, and include not only point, but causticity 
and philosophical truth.+ Had Fortune made this nobleman the eldest 
son of his family, he might have passed through life with credit, asa 
highflying Tory squire and a jolly country gentleman; but in making 
him a judge, she has done a great deal more than we have space or 
inclination to dwell upon at the end of this long article. The times are 
gone by, we believe for ever, when such men can again attain to such 
distinctions ; we shall not readily “look upon his like again ;” and we 
hope his Lordship will not take it ill, if, for the sake of « Ould Ireland,” 
we are not very sorry for it; or if, when he retires from his public 
career, we do not say, as of his facetious prototype Falstaff, That we 
could have better spared a better man.” e. 





__ = 


* And a manly reply, if not quite a regular one.—Eb. ‘ 
+ In conversation with one of the Lords-Lieutenant, the Viceroy expressed his 
surprise that none of his predecessors had drained a certain pond, which made the 
Lodge damp and uncomfortable. Lord Norbury replied, that he could only account 


for the fact by the supposition that they had been too much occupied in draining te 
rest of the country. : 
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PIERRE OF STAUFFEN, 


*Twas noon, and ne’er meridian ray 
Was pitiless as on that day; 
It shot in its resistless light 
Upon the armour of a knight; 
A gallant steed that warrior rode, 
A steed who ne’er had brook’d a goad; 
But now the noble charger’s crest 
Was not so arched, though not deprest ; 
And his gay housings, bright ne more, 
With foam and dust were covered o’er: 
The rider’s was no better plight— 
But, like a true and gentle knight, 
It irked him more to see the force 
Diminish of his gen’rous horse; 
And oft he looked, and looked in vain, 
To see the limits of the plain, 
But little hope his glances glean— 
When all at once a dell is seen. 
There may be those who will perchance 
Demand, how it escaped his glance ? 
Then will I answer,—too much light 
E’en more than darkness dims our sight ; 
And that day was so passing bright ! 
Again I’d say—oft, far and wide 
We look for objects by our side. 
Or, what methinks explains it well, 
It was the work of charm or spell. 


Whate’er it be, a brighter green, 
Or sweeter spot was never seen. 
How welcome to the warrior’s ear 
The rippling sound of waters near ! 
How welcome to his scorched brow, 
The breeze the wave had freshened now ! 
But thick entangled shrubs and flowers 
Forbid his entrance to those bowers ; 
At least, his charger could not pass 
Through all the wild, luxuriant mass : 
Fain must he leave him deeper still, 
To seek that sweetly murm’ring rill. 
And where so well? “ There graze and rest, 
Oh! thou, of all thy race the best !” 
He said; and loosely then he tied 
The courser to the thicket’s side. 


The fount was in the loveliest spot ! 
The warrior marked its beauty not, 
For on its margin sate a maid 
In more than earthly charms array’d. 
Her tunic’s tissue seemed of spray, 
Reflecting every sunny ray: 
A branch of coral in her hand 
She held, as *twere a magic wand ; 
That coral was of paler hue 
Than her bright lips, her eyes more blue 
Than heav’n’s own azure, and their light 
Was soft as eve, as morning bright ! 
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A meteor in the balmy air 

Apreared her floating amber hair, 

Though many a luxuriant curl, | 

Confined by chains of orient pearl, , 

Remained to shade her lovely face, ~ : * 
And half conceal, half add a grace. “© °~ 

“ Hail! Pierre of Stauffen !’”—“ Lady bright’! 

Then know’st thou me ?” ‘exclaim’d the knight. 

“ Turn, Pierre of Stauffen, or thy steed ~ 

Thou’lt seek in vain when most thy. need.” 

With her red wand she marked the course 

Pursued by the unruly horse. 

A moment Stauffen turned his head ; 

A moment, and the maid had fled. 

The verdant precincts round and round 

The warrior sought, but yet he found 

The maiden not: of hope bereft, 

He went where he his war-horse left : 

That too was gone:— A weary plight,” 
Thus murmured to himself the knight, 

“ A weary plight is ‘mine, to part 

In one short day with horse and heart !” 


The shadows lengthened, eve came on ; 
But eve and twilight both were gone 
Ere Stauffen hailed as polar star 
A light that twinkled from afar ; 
He followed it—its lustre led 
His footsteps to a lowly shed : 
He knocked and called—but yet, before 
Unclosed the humble cottage door, 
His charger’s neigh, in loud rejoice, 
Responded to the well-known voice. 


* Welcome, Sir Knight,” an old man said, 
* To humble fare, and lowly bed ; 
The gallant steed is surely thine, 
That stopped before this hut of mine. 
Welcome, Sir Knight,” the old man said, 
“ To humble fare and lowly bed.” 


- * * * ¥ 


It was the morn; the knight arose, 
Not from the pillow of repose, 
For he had seen in: vision bright 
The fount before him all the night; . 
And that fair form—no, surely earth 
To none so fair had given birth+ 
Back to the grove and magic spring 
He flew on Love’s own rapid wing ; 
And tarried there from morn to night, 
Yet saw he not the lady bright. 
The morrow was he also there— 
The evening found him in despair ; 
But with the sun new hopes arise, 
Again unto the fount he flies. 
She comes, she comes! in golden light, 
Float on the waves those ringlets bright ! 
That snowy brow, those azure eyes, 
Above the limpid waters rise; 
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And all that more than angel face; 
And all her form’s bewitching grace ! 


“ Resistless spell’s a lover’s tear ; 
And, Stauffen, thine hath called me here: 
The Daughter of the Waves am I, 

And if thou lov’st, thy love must vie 
E’en with the wave in purity ! 

Bright must it be, as is thy sword; 
Inviolable, as thy word. 

My heart is thine;-and can’st thou this ?— 
But yet delay the fatal yes 

That binds thy fate to mine; for know 
That all my tenderness and woe, 

That my forgiveness could not save 

My perjured lover from the grave ! 

Such are our laws; e’en I must be 

The herald of their stern decree ; 

And weeping o’er thee, thou wouldst feel 
My tears, although a spell conceal 

The eye that shed them !” 


Could he prove 
A recreant to such tender love? 
“ Ah! no—that fount would cease to flow, 
Ere his fond heart a change could know.” 
The nymph believed him—how could she 
Not credit love’s eternity ? 
Yor her’s was of the fire that dies 
No more beneath the waves than skies, 


¥ * * * * 


Bright were the feasts, when at his side 
The Knight of Stauffen brought his bride; 
But brighter were they on the morn 
When to the knight an heir was born. 

The vassal maidens robbed the bow’rs 

Of all the sweetest, blooming flow’rs : 

But yet a train of maidens fair, 

A lovelier train, was surely there ; 

None knew from whence they came; they bore 
Rich caskets of that yellow ore 

Found on the Tagus’ side; and some 

With coral, pearls, and amber come. 

With syren song the band advance, 

With syren song and waving dance ; 

The off’rings placed, they then retreat, 
Still breathing music soft and sweet : 

They sink, but where they sink appear 
High gushing fountains, bright and clear, 
Which still remain ; and with their spray 
Spread coolness in meridian day. 

* * * * * 

A twelvemonth passed, and Stauffen’s knight 
Was called by glory to the fight : 

He fonght and conquered. “ Knight, to thee 
I owe my throne and victory !” 

The monarch said; “ and, for my land, 

Thy guerdon be my daughter’s hand !” 
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Ah! sad perplexed was Stauffen now, 
And darkly clouded was his brow, 
For his frail heart had proved untrue 
When first the Princess met his view. 
In honour bound, ‘his tale he’ll tell, 
Perchance the church may counsel well. 
Thus spoke the prelate :—“ Masses three 
The church must say, ere thou art free; 
A monastery, too, must thou 
With rights and tenements endow ; 
This done, the spells of darkness cease, 
And thou, my son, may’st wed in peace.” 


The Naiad and her child had fled, 
The morn that Stauffen was to wed. 
* * * & * 


It was the nuptial feast—he tried 
To lay each. painful thought aside; 
Yet could he not, for whilst he knelt 
Before the altar, he had felt 
Tear-drops fall on him, and their chill 
Through all his veins was creeping still. 
He raised his goblet—ere his lip 
The renovating draught could sip, 
The ruby juice, so bright and clear, 
Was troubled by—a single tear. 


The ev’ning dew began to fall, 
His bride must reach his feudal hall. 
A noble escort had the fair 
Committed to their zealous care ; 
And Stauffen, near his blooming bride, 
Rode, half in sorrow half in pride. 


And now fair Stauffen’s height is seen, 
Its towers so gray, its woods so green; 
And then first spoke its gallant lord, 

** Good sirs! the stream we here must ford: 
Fear not, my love! ’tis smooth and still, 
And scarce less shallow than a rill: 

Nay, tremble not! I know its course, 
And first will.pass it.”— 


Knight and horse 
Plunged in the waters—hark ! they rise 
With deafening clamours to the skies ! 

A moment’s space—the waves subside— 
But Stauffen left a widowed bride. 
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FULL-LENGTHS, N,..1].—THE DRILL-SERJEANT. 






SHALL we view our subject ‘through the glasses of philosophy? 
Precious microscopic glasses, by which we look into the exquisite order 
of a bee’s weapon, which shames the ruggedness of that vaunted wonder 
of man’s hands—a Whitechapel needle. By which the superfine coat of 
the unworthy appears but as a vile complication of coarse hemp-strings ; 
by which we look into the heart that to the naked eye displays a te- 
nanted cherub, with voice of music and wing of light, but find a weak- 
eyed little monster, with squeak of mouse and pinions of leather. O, 
glorious spectacles ! which shew palaces not entirely as resting-places for 
divinities—many laurels as nettles, stinging what they are fancied to 
adorn—Fame’s trumpet a penny-whistle, blown by Asthma—the awful 
person of Ceremony, a Merry-Andrew stricken grave—a grand review- 
day, a game at nine-pins on an extensive scale—a levee, a triumph of 
the laceman and jeweller—a court ode, a verbose receipt for wages— 
“ honourable gentleman,” convicted scoundrel—<« learned friend,” stupid 
opponent—a prison, a temporary retirement from noise—a glass of spring 
water, a “cup of sack”—an ugly face, God’s own handiwork—a hand- 
some one, nothing more—noble blood, of the same hue as a carter’s—a 
black parish-coffin, a couch of crystal—a grave, a place of rest—conse- 
crated earth, the whole globe—a tombstone, work for the mason—a 
pompous epitaph, the toil of a liar! This transformation—or rather, 
this shewing of reality—is the result of using the glasses of philo- 
sophy. Without the common microscope we could not know how cer- 
tain insects respired, whether at the mouth or shoulders ; wanting 
philosophy’s optic, we should be in like ignorance of the source of being 
in some men—for all exist not by the same laws. To the naked eye, 
indeed, there appears no difference ; but to the spectacled orb of philo- 
sophy it is shewn that many men respire not by inward organization, 
but by external and adventitious instruments. Let those who are sce 
tical on this position, consider for a moment the bearing of a thorough- 
paced coxcomb: does he breathe from his lungs? No; but from his 
habiliments. His coat, cravat, boots, yea, his spurs, are the sources of 
his being, his dignity, his action. Nay, some men take all their life from 
a riband at their button-hole, or a garter at their leg—Our Drill-Serjeant 
takes it from his rattan. . 

I know that much of this may be deemed foreign to the purpose. 
To those who so conclude, I say—A common wire-dancer gives not his 
grand feat without many little nic-nack preparations. When we visit 
the Egyptian Hall, that grand emporium of monsters, we do not step 
from the pavement into the show-room, but are wisely made to thread 
two or three passages, for the better excitation of our feelings. And 
shall my Drill-Serjeant have not the common observance paid to a ther- 
maid? I trust I have more respect for my subject, and the army in 

general. If any one of my readers, when he glanced at the title, thought 
to meet with the Serjeant standing bolt upright at the beginning of the 
line, like the sentinel at Buckingham-gate, I luxuriate in his disappoint- 
ment. 

To be candid: I had laid down no form for my beginning ; 80 I 
thought a caper or two upon soem 4 would not be amiss, trusting 
eventually to drop upon my subject. is is a trick frequently played 
by -——. However, to business. 
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We must contemplate the Drill-Serjeant at a distance: there is yo 
closing with him. A painter would decline a chair m the tiger’s den 
asserting that he could take the animal’s stripes equally well through the 
bars. Even so will I take the stripes of our Serjeant. First, to consider 
his appearance, or rather the discipline by which his « thews and 
muscles” deport themselves. He has a vile, cat-like leer of the eye 
that makes us retreat back a few paces, and rub our palms, to be as. 
sured the knave has not secretly placed in one of them a shilling. We 
tremble, and for once are afraid to meet the King’s countenance— 
(I am adding, to the awful attributes of the Drill-Serjeant the fearful 
privilege of peers We shrink, lest he has mentally approved of us 
as being worthy of ball-cartridge. He glances towards our leg, and we 
cannot but feel that he is thinking how it would look in a black gaiter, 
At this moment we take courage, and, valiantly lifting off our hat. 
our luxuriant curls through our four fingers—we are petrified ; for we 
see by his;chuckle that he has already doomed our tresses to the scissors 
of the barrack-barber. We are at once about to take to our legs, when 
turning round, we see something under a middle-sized man looking over 
our head. On this we feel our safety, and triumph in the glory of five- 
feet-one. Something must always be allowed for weakness—something 
for vanity ; which, indeed, philosophers denominate the greatest weak- 
ness. Hence all these cogitations, foolishly attributed by the little indi- 
vidual to the Serjeant, arise from the civil man’s self-conceit; the Ser- 
jeant always treating with ineffable contempt persons of a certain size. 
And here may -be remarked the astonishing capacity of our Serjeant in 
judging of human altitude. Ere George Bidder can enumerate the vir- 
tues of King Ferdinand, our Serjeant will sum up the exact height of a 
man, duly allowing for his pumps and silk stockings. Strive to mystify 
the question, and the ability of the Serjeant mocks the endeavour ; for 
he will; on a minute’s notice, resolve how many feet of martial flesh are 
in a complete square, after including the triangle, fife, and drummer 
lads, and deducting some of the boy-officers. Thus, five-feet-eight reader, 
if thou wouldst enjoy the pranks of the Serjeant, unmolested by his eye, 
teach thy leg to mimic lameness ; or, if easier, cough consumptively. 

I would wish to convey a striking resemblance‘of our Drill-Serjeant on 
duty, when you would swear by his gait that this glorious earth was 
wholly composed of spring wires, so elastic are‘his soles. It is a motion 
unparalleled either in the natural or artificial world ; it is a movement by 
itself—like the swoop of the eagle, the waddle of the duck, the fleetness 
of the greyhound, or the hop of the frog. And yet, on intense considera- 
tion, I think I have seen something approximating to the bearing of our 
Drill-Serjeant. What.think you of the manner of a pug-dog in a dropsy; 
exposed for air on a nipping December morning, his black nose turning 
almost white with indignation at the coldness of the flags ?>—There cer- 
tainly is a resemblance ; there is dignity in both animals,. albeit to the 
daring eye of a grotesque character. It must, however, be owried, that 
on great occasions our Serjeant can alter his deportment. It is not in 
the nature of things to be always strained to the highest: the distended 
skin of the serpent at times falls into amiable and social wrinkles; am 
arrant shrew may sometimes be caught singing “ Sweet Home ;” the 
bow-string of a William Tell may be doubtless as relaxed and tuneless as 
the instrument of a Haymarket fiddler ;—and shall not our Serjeant up- 
bend? He does break himself up from the stiffness of parade ; for see 
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him, when the draughts of mine hostess hath diluted some portion of 
military starch, and he no longer holds his head like a game cock, taking 
his morning’s potation; see him then, and own that even a Serjeant 
may be amiable. Is he not the very model of elegant ease ? e is, 
indeed, unbent ; for his limbs swing loosely as hung ramrods. Our Ser- 
jeant can now talk; his tongue hath overleapt the two barriers, “ Atten- 
tion!” and “ Stand at ease |” and rambles wildly from Egypt to Water- 
loo. And if it should happen that the pretty bar-maid be niece to the 
landlady, mark how the Serjeant probes for her feelings with charged 
bayonets—how he will try to smite her gentle ear with a discharge of 
artillery—swear that he hath had twenty wounds under his coat, although 
very politically adding, that they have left him not a bit the worse man. 
Then, if the damsel still continue untouched, taking orders with a calm 
air, our Serjeant hints in a whisper, audible to the dosing watchman at 
the door, something about a Spanish widow at Saragossa ; adding very 
loudly, “ But no—I was always for true love!” adorning the beautiful 
edifice of principle with a flowery oath. He then begins a sentiment, 
and, at a loss, dives for the conclusion to it in a pot of ale. If there 
happen to be four or five privates in the room, our Serjeant increases in 
importance from the circumstance—just as a cat becomes great from the 
introduction of a litter of puppies. Our Serjeant is more than ever the 
leading gander of the flock—the king-herring of the shoal-—the blue- 
bottle of the swarm—the pebble of the sand—the G of the gamut. He 
has now additional hearers of the tale of his prowess, and, if he but 
give the wink, companions who saw him face the breach and spike the 
cannon. His rank next becomes the subject of discussion ; and looking 
very complacently at his arm, he tells of some dreadful exploit in which 
he earned his stripes. ‘ And doubtless, Serjeant, not before you 
deserved them,” ventures a small, quiet wight in the corner, who will 
have his fling, though at the expense of his liquor ; for ere he concludes 
his remark he gives the Serjeant his glass—just as a school-boy, who 
twitches the trunk of an elephant, throws to the animal a peace-offering 
of apples—whilst the privates inwardly laugh at the joke, and get 
rebuked for again enjoying it on parade to-morrow morning. Just as 
the Serjeant’s opponents are nearly all slaughtered, a little Italian boy 
bearing a tortoise adroitly glides into the room to display the testaceous 
wonder ; or he has with him a bust of Napoleon, at which our Serjeant 
bristles up, looking, indeed, seriously fierce at plaister of Paris. Here 
he utters some half-audible wish that he had not received a bullet in 
the last charge, and-then———.. Now, however, our Serjeant takes an 
opportunity to pour forth his learning—he mangles five words of French ; 
the Italian shakes his head, and holds forth his hand ; the Serjeant swears 
at him for an impostor, ignorant of his own language. It drawing late, 
our Serjeant calls for his reckoning, and learning the amount, with an 
affected air of destitution avows he has no money ; he has not a piece of 
silver about him, unless it be that at his breast—and here he carelessly 
lifts up with one finger a Waterloo medal ;—then he draws out a watch, 
once the property of a French general slain by our Serjeant, and asks if 
that will serve for the amount? At length, however, the money being 
shaken froma yellow silk purse, our Serjeant, after a salutary admonition 
to the privates, goes off, as he says, to visit a friend in the Ordnance. 
Now this is the utmost stretch of our Serjeant’s amiability; and he 

departs with a consciousness of having made himself remarkably agree- 
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able, at the same time that he has maintained the proper dignity of the 
army. To-morrow he is stiff and stately again, performing his old dut 
of setting up in due order men for the sport of War, ‘that fearfal 
skittle-player. And, indeed, how great must be the satisfaction of the 
Drill-Serjeant when he thinks that, by his kindly solicitude, his Majes- 
ty’s subjects will «« die with decency” and “ in close order.” Soothing 
reflection ! 

We may liken a Recruiting-Serjeant to a sturdy woodman—a Drill- 
Serjeant toacarpenter. Let us take a dozen vigorous young elms, with’ 
the same number of bluff-cheeked, straddling rustics. How picturesque 
and inviting do the green waving elms appear! Whilst we look at them, 
our love and admiration of the natural so wholly possess us, that we 
cannot for a moment bring ourselves to imagine the most beautiful 
offspring of teeming earth cut up into boot-jacks or broom-handles : in 
the very idea there is sacrilege to the sylvan deities. The woodman, 
however, lays the axe to the elms ~ forest groans at the slaughter); 
the carpenter comes up with his basket of tools across his shoulder ; and 
at a Christmas dinner we may by chance admire the extraordinary polish 
of our eating-knife, little thinking it owes its lustre to the elm which 
shadowed us at Midsummer.- Now for our rustics. We meet them in 
green lanes, striding like young ogres—carelessness in their very hat- 
buckle—a scorn of ceremony in the significant tuck-up of their smock- 
frock. The Recruiting-Serjeant spirits them away from fields to which 
they were the chief adornment, and the Drill-Serjeant begins his 
labour. 

And now, reader, behold some martial carpentry and joinery. Our 
Drill-Serjeant hath but few implements: as eye, voice, hand, leg, rattan. 
These few tools serve him for every purpose, and with them he brings 
down a human carcass, though at first as unwieldy as a bull, to the 
slimness and elegance of the roe. There are the dozen mishapen logs 
before him ; the foliage of their heads gone with the elm leaves, as also 
their bark—their “ rough pash,”—the frocks and wide breeches. __ 

Mercy on us! there was a stroke of handiwork! the Serjeant with 
but one word has driven a wedge into the very breast of that pale- 
looking youngster, whose eyelid shakes as though it would dam up a 
tear! Perhaps the poor wretch is now thinking of yellow corn and 
harvest-home. Another skilful touch, and the Serjeant hath fairly 
chiselled away some inches of the shoulder of that flaxen-headed tyro: 
and see how he is rounding off that mottled set of knuckles, whilst the 
owner redly, but dumbly, sympathizes with their sufferings. There is no 
part left untouched by our Serjeant ; he by turns saws, planes, pierces, 
and thumps every limb and every joint; applies scouring paper to any 
little knot or ruggedness, until man, glorious man, the “ paragon of 
animals,” fears no competition in stateliness of march, or glibness of 
movement, from either peacock or Punch. . 

The Drill-Serjeant hath but little complacency in him; he is 4 
thing to be reverenced, not doated upon ; we fear him and his mysteries; 
even his good-humour startles, for it is at once as blustering and as in- 
significant as a report of blank-cartridge. Again, I say, the Drill 
Serjeant is to be approached with awe ; smirking flies the majesty of his 
rattan. He is the despot of joints: and we rub our hands with glee, 
Sry ‘oes glow again, when we reflect they are not of his 
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THE MOTH WITH THE GOLDEN WINGS. 


Honest Beber was a poor, merry-hearted denizen of the ancient city 
of Bassora; and if goodness of heart were querulous as to its habitation 
of flesh, it would have had just grounds to complain of being lodged in 
so dilapidated a tenement as the body of Beber. To hear him speak— 
to see him laugh—was to hear the voice of the nightingale from the 
throat of an r, wpe and his smiles, as they lit up the lines of his 
shrivelled, bark-like countenance, were as the flashings of inestimable 
jewels through the ruins of a leathern casket. It had moreover pleased 
Allah to place the seal of darkness upon one of Beber’s eyes ; and pro- 
bably fearing his temper under such a calamity, he had most wisely 
deprived his servant of his teeth: he had, furthermore, looped up a few 
inconsiderable lines in one of Beber’s legs; and that pride on this should 
not seek refuge in his servant’s hands, Allah had graciously paralyzed 
one of his believer’s arms. Was pride expelled the body of Beber ?. in 
such a ruined hovel of human clay did pride still find a peg whereon to 
hang her looking-glass? Alas, yes; Beber was proud. He would say, 
“ There is happiness sufficient unto all men, praised be Allah! If all 
have not a bale of cloth, there is also none but hath a thread. It is true, 
if I am stricken upon the right cheek, I must turn me round to look for 
the hand; and if he that buffets me can run with the gazelle, my legs 
keep me from the crime of slaying ; if two hands be needful for a thief, 
glory to Allah, who hath ordained his servant honest ; if honey-cakes 
make war upon the teeth, I may indulge with safety. I am half blind, 
lame, toothless, and have but five serviceable fingers: but there is but one 
God, and he is great—I have not an ugly nose.” Hereupon would Beber 
send forth a laugh—and such a laugh! His joy would issue from. his 
throat, as though it had to troll over so many pebbles, placed by some 
evil genius in his larynx. His laugh was composed of several sounds of 
a distinct, chinking sharpness—every note proceeding, as it were, from 
the movement of the before-named impediments. Pride in most cases 
arises from the possession, or the fancied possession, of some valuable 
quality : Beber was ingenious—he could only pamper his spirit upon the 
absence of ill. «« We are never wholly destitute,” he would say ; “ where 
Allah denies the waters of the fountain, he gives the sands of the de- 
sert.’”* 

Beber was in the employ of an old Persian in the city, who had for 
forty years been prying into the profound secrets of nature. Sefy, it 
was said, would for nights search for the heart of a fire-fly, and would 
for a week thumb over a mineral or a stone. He was old, ugly, and 
choleric. His face was the colour of sun-burnt marble; his greedy, 
deep-sunk eyes, overshadowed by their long wiry brows, were likened, 
in the language of his slaves, to two ravenous and crouchin jackals 
watching from sepulchres. His beard was stained a dead black, which 
shaken by the palsy in his head, gave him the appearance of a merciless 
and devouring goule. “ The neighbours say,” thus Beber would some- 
times soliloquize, “ that my master Sefy looks into matters deeper than 
those of insects and of stones; that he has visits from the genli—upon 
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which occasions his house shoots up and spreads out like a sunflower 
and branches forth into kiosks and pavilions; all of which, however. 
melt away with the mist of the morning, leaving nothing but his old 
studying-place.” One morning Beber was so strongly possessed with 
the belief of his master’s dispositions towards magic, that, instead of pur- 
suing his task with his fellow-labourers, of searching among the sur- 
rounding fields of Bassora for flies and pebbles, he entered a burial. 
place, and seating himself beneath a cypress-tree, spent the whole of 
the day in intense but unprofitable cogitations. At length evening’ ar: 
rived, and Beber then became awakened to the folly of his conduct; 
and rallying the little philosophy he possessed, he determined to betake 
him, although empty-handed, and fearful of the bastinado, to his mas- 
ter. “ Let me,” said Beber, “ but pass through the night with an 
uncracked skin, and master Sefy may give coffee to and wash the feet 
of Zatania himself, ere I again set going the machinery of my wit to 
the danger of my soles.” With this resolution Beber arrived at the 
mansion of his master, who cast an evil eye upon the tardy servant, 
whilst anger seemed to aid the effect of palsy. « Slave! shew me an 
excuse for this delay : come, produce your stores.” Now it so happened 
that all Beber’s fellows had been more than usually fortunate, and had 
presented their master with some of the rarest specimens of the insect 
and mineral kind: therefore the fault of Beber, when he informed his 
master of his want of success, appeared most iniquitous. “Slave!” ex- 
claimed Sefy, and the foam of passion streaked his black beard, “ go’ to 
my museum, and there await me :”"—“ There is but one God, and he is 
great,” softly murmured the unfortunate Beber ; and he stepped with as 
much caution to the appointed place, as though he was treading the 
hair-breadth bridge of Al Sirat. 

When Beber entered the museum, whether his precarious situation 
more awakened him to the peculiarity of the place, is not recorded; but 
it is certain, on this occasion, he was more impressed with its appearance 
than heretofore. “ There is but one God, and he is great,” exclaimed 
Beber ; “ then why should men thus triumph over the lesser creatures?” 
This benevolent question was evidently excited by the peculiarity of the 
apartment, of which every atom was studded with living insects, impaled 
on wire. There were some thousands of wings beating convulsively: 
the whole room seemed instinct with life; Beber felt as if he were en- 
closed by four breathing walls. “He who for pastime runs pins through 
the bowels of beautiful and harmless flies, will feel but little for the 
flesh of man,” thought Beber ; and the sweat trickled to his knees, and 
his very bones were cold. “ Wretch that I am!” continued he: “I 
have been the guilty partner of these crimes: I have torn these lovely 
creatures from the sun, the dews, and the flowers, to have their soft 
velvet bodies pierced with iron! Surely he who wantonly crushes & 
fly, would, had he the power, blacken the rainbow, or strike out the 
stars.” Beber’s heart was newly opened by the scene of suffering which 
surrounded him ; and-not knowing how long he might remain without 
being himself impaled in the middle of the room, as the grand cen 
ornament of the museum, he resolved to do all the good that as yet was 
in his power. The eye of Beber was suddenly attracted by a large and 
beautiful Moth, fixed at the east side of the museum : it was beating its 
wings, and the acuteness of its agony tarnished at intervals their golden 
beauty; the perspiration, like fine diamond-dust, started from it in every 
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yart; its horns were as polished steel, bearing two little beads like 
pearls ; its body, as cr ystal streaked with veins of ruby ; its legs were as 
amber ; and upon each wing there was a bright emerald-coloured spot, 
which reflected the eye of the beholder. Deber had never in his long 
wractice beheld any insect half so beautiful ; and as it was so pre-emi- 
nently lovely, the slave, true to the weakness of human nature, thought 
that insect, before any other, should have its libert —whereupon he 
carefully drew the tormenting pin from its body. The Moth fell motion- 
less to the ground, and Beber feared his mercy was come too late ; when 
being about to stoop towards it, the Moth suddenly sprang into the air, 
and flew gently and steadily around the head of the slave. As the insect 
moved, a soft entrancing melody was créated by the undulations of its 
wings, which fixed Beber with upraised head, open mouth, and out- 
stretched fingers, the scarcely-breathing figure of astonishment. By de- 
grees the insect comes more closely to him; now it just brushes his 
turban ; it strikes with its golden wings the closed lid of the one-eyed 
Beber, springs through the casement, and vanishes. The slave utters a 
shout of astonishment—covers byturnseach eye with hishand—the lately- 
withered ball is again awakened to light—Beber is no longer a one-eyed 
may! For some moments he chuckles with an inward delight ; he then 
sinks into a state of dreaminess, from which the appearance of Sefy, his 
vindictive master, alone arouses him. The old Persian starts on behold- 
ing in his museum a man in every respect like his servant Beber, save in 
the possession of two eyes. Without waiting for any explanation from 
the supposed intruder, Sefy orders his servants to take the slave toa 
distance, there to chastise him for his presumption, and then to search 
for the offending Beber. The menials, sharing in the surprise of their 
master, are puzzled with the person of their prisoner: he is like Beber— 
lame, toothless, has but one good arm—but then his two eyes! It is 
not for them to ponder on the question ; they bear their charge into the 
fields, and dutifully chastise him. 

And now behold the unfortunate Beber,. left bleeding and exhausted 
at the outskirts of the city. The bastinado had done its work. “ There 
is but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet,” sighed forth the unhappy 
man, as he gradually revived to a sense of his miserable condition. 
“ Softly, friend Beber ! you have unaccountably gained an eye ; although, 
I am afraid, against such profit you may put the loss of your other leg.” 
Here the wounds in his feet again began so to throb and smart, that the 
poor fellow swooned under the agony. When he recovered, he saw 
hovering over him-the very Moth with the Golden Wings to whom he 
had that day given liberty. The Moth gave every possible sign that 
it recognized its former deliverer ; and, having fluttered round Beber for 
some time, it gradually sank to the soles of his feet, where Beber felt 
the insect fanning with its little wings his smarting wounds: a grateful 
coolness pervades the lacerated parts—the flesh closes—no scars remain 
—and Beber, rising from the earth, discovers that he is not only cured 
of his hurts, but of his lameness. “ There is but one God!” he shouts, 
and throws himself round like a dervise. The Moth, although it carefully 
avoids the outstretched and eager hand of Beber, still flies around him, 
and seems by its movements as if it wished to guide the footsteps of its 
Figg «© Moth of Mahomet !—for you can be no other—I will fol- 

ow you,” exclaimed Beber, and he marched furward. The Moth flew 
to the city of Bassora; and after guiding the astonished and delighted 
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Beber through many turnings and bye-ways, at length brought him; 
2 most beautiful inde: Here the Moth Rides “ig ate amon te 
flowers, which seemed sensible of its caresses, and in a manner returned 
them. Now the Moth would alight upon a rose-bud, which would instantly 
burst into a full-blown flowér ; and then again slightly collapse its leaves 
as though wishing to confine the insect in its fragrant prison. After the 
Moth had thus dallied with many of the beauties of the place, it boldly 
flew into the hand of Beber, which it quickly left to visit a flower, and 
then as speedily returned. After the Moth had‘continued these move- 
ments for some time, Beber thought he would pluck a flower: scarcely 
does he pull a damask rose from its stalk, when the leaves curl together as 
though scorched by fire, their colour flashes with an added brilliancy, and 
that which but a moment before was a flower on the tree, becomes, in the 
handof Beber, an inestimable ruby. Delight succeeds astonishment: Beber 
now plucks flowers of every hue, touched by the wings of the Moth; and 
in a few minutes he has jewels of every colour and description, from 
pearls transformed from lilies, to amber from sunflowers. Whilst Beber 
was thinking where he should hide away his riches, he accidentally 
touched a spider’s web depending from one of the trees, and it instantly 
burst forth into innumerable colours, and became, as it were, a rainbow 
of silk, which Beber instantly took, and deposited therein his newly- 
found riches. 
Day was now fast approaching to a close ; and Beber, on looking round 
for his good genius, the Moth with the Golden Wings, found it had fled 
he knew not whither. Hereupon was Beber puzzled ; for he knew not 
how to depart from a place into which he had been introduced, he knew 
not how. Whilst Beber was engaged arranging the little wit sudden 
good fortune had left him, in order to deliver himself from his present 
perplexity, he perceived a long procession of attendants coming down 
the garden ; and in an instant Beber, surrendering his soul and body 
into the keeping of Allah, disposed himself into a very ball, and rolled 
under the friendly boughs of a neighbouring tree. Now, although Beber 
had degraded himself as much as possible from the upright bodily dignity 
of man, he had nevertheless, like a wise politician, so disposed his 
eyes as not to be confounded by darkness in the general lump. He be- 
held a numerous body of attendants halt just opposite his hiding-place, 
where they commenced preparations for a splendid feast. They brought 
with them vessels of gold and silver, with the most delicate cates; they 
spread the carpets, arranged the cushions; the grand carver was at his 
post, and nothing was wanting but the master of the feast to commence 
the banquet. In a few minutes the great man himself appeared ; and 
Beber shuddered as he beheld his savage aspect. Giaffar (for that was 
his name) was indeed a cruel and relentless man: the bones of many of 
his once-beautiful Circassian slaves, if rumour might be trusted, had 
long whitened beneath the surge ; and even the bowels of the earth en- 
closed his victims. The feast began and ended in silence ; the coffee 
went its round, and the dancing-girls had performed their voluptuous 
measure. Giaffar questioned the slave respecting some trifling formality 
which had been unobserved in the economy of his chiboque, when the 
menial ventured a reply: Giaffar, starting from his cushion, threw his 
ataghan at the offender—who, however, by an adroit movement, escaped 
the blow, and the weapon went whizzing onward, and, falling at a dis- 
tance, sheathed itself in the calf of the unhappy Beber’s leg; who 
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instantly sent forth a shriek, which instantly drew the attendants about 
the sufferer. Beber is directly produced before the vengeful Giaffar, 
who in two words gives out the culprit’s fate. The sound of the sylla- 
bles, “ bow-string,” still tingled in Beber’s ears, as he threw himself 
before Giaffar, imploring his most gracious consideration. The appeal 
was in vain ; and Beber was being hurried away from the presence of 
Giaffar to the first convenient corner for execution, when in the struggle 
—for Beber, albeit supple and obliging, dared to struggle for his neck— 
the huge silken bag of jewels fell from the captive, and was speedily 
exposed to the rejoicing eyes of Giaffar. “ How is this, slave ?” said 
he, evidently pleased, as though his inward man had been tickled by a 
libation of the pearls dissolved ; “ how is this, and wherefore these 
inestimable riches?” Beber, feeling that his windpipe was as yet unob- 
structed by a cord, thought it behoved him, if possible, to work its ever- 
lasting liberty; and therefore, rallying the little valour which had 
retreated he scarcely knew where, he determined upon acting the great 
man, and endeavouring to put death aside with a big word, “ Glory to 
the Prophet!” commenced Beber ; “ his ways are wonderful ; ati no 
man knoweth but a narrow and a winding lane, with foul serpents in the 
path and thorns at the side, may lead to a field of melons. Surely, good 
sir, if merchants trading to Bassora are to have their necks fitted with 
bow-strings, the winds and waters will soon bring you nothing but grass- 
seed and sponge. When I quitted my good father, who, Allah rest 
him, is now beholding his beard in the black eyes of immortal houris ; 
when he gave into my keeping these jewels wherewith I was to trade, 
and to make me lift up my head with any merchant in the bazaar, little 
did I think that I should have to plead for the holding of my patrimony, 
like a felon against the bastinado. But there is but one God,” added 
Beber, and he placed his hands across his breast. “ Indeed! is this so ?” 
replied Giaffar, who began to think he had gone too far; whereupon, 
motioning to his slaves, they respectfully seated Beber upon a cushion, 
and served him with coffee. After a short pause, Giaffar recommenced 
his interrogatories. ‘ How is it, my friend, that a man possessing the 
immense wealth contained in these jewels should make so bad an appear- 
ance? By my beard, I took you for some runaway slave! How is 
this, I say ?”—« Most wise brother,” replied Beber, gaining courage as 
he proceeded, “ you must know the vanity of embroidered garments: 
gravity of dress delights the wise. He who hath not sense sufficient to 
prefer the sweet sobriety of the cinnamon-bark to the mauseating odour 
of its flowers, deserves not the fragrance of the wood, but the effluvia of 
the blossom.”—* Brother,” replied Giaffar—for he had now an artful 
game to play—“ it is a wise defence of a worthy custom. You will par- 
don the choleric reception I gave you ; and so, now for business. You, 
it seems, are a jewel-merchant. I can tell you, good fortune has directed 
your footsteps hither. There is not one, in the whole city of Bassora, 
who can do you so good a turn as myself. 1 am, at the present 
time, commissioned to buy some valuable gems: these appear of extra- 
ordinary beauty; although, perhaps, [ am wrong to say as much—for a 
good trader will not praise the foot of a camel he is bargaining for. How- 
ever, this night we will give to harmless pleasure, and to-morrow we 
will talk of trade.” By these fair words did Giaffar ‘wholly gain over to 
his confidence the unsuspecting Beber. “ Bacroc ” Sai Giaffar—and 
an ugly, foul-visaged slave approached him—* bring hither that peculiar 
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drink with which I treat the fortunate few whom I condescend to receive 
in love and friendship.” The slave quickly brings the desired liquor, 
which Giaffar presents in a golden vessel to his easy guest. Honour 
to the Prophet! this is surely not wine.”—“ Wine!” replied Giaffar jn 
seeming anger; ‘“‘ but you are a stranger, and know not that | have 
thrice travelled to Mecca's holy shrine. Wine in the dwelling-place of 
the faithful!” Beber, not wishing again to excite a violence, the cha- 
racter of which he so well remembered (for his leg, although it had 
been carefully attended by the slaves, still at intervals pained him griey. 
ously), drank off the potion, to the evident satisfaction of Giaffar. 
Beber, in his agitation, had not discovered the Moth with the Golden 
Wings, which fluttered around him whilst he held the vessel in his hand, 
but vanished on the instant he emptied it. “ There is but one God!” 
stammered Beber, as he took the cup from his lips, and, trembling in 
every part, he fell senseless to the earth. Gliaffar, on this, exclaimed 
to Bacroc and his fellows, “ Dispose of the fool!” and, carrying with 
him Beber’s bag of jewels, he re-entered the house. The slaves, with 
whom we shall for a time leave Beber, bear him insensible from the 
gardens. 

Now it so happened that Giaffar was a great favourite of the Sultan, 
who had entrusted him with a vast sum of money to purchase jewels, 
which his highness intended to present his daughter on her approaching 
marriage. Early in the morning, the chief of the Sultan’s eunuchs, with 
a suitable train, waited upon Giaffar, to demand of him the success of 
his mission. Giaffar received the messenger with all possible dignity, 
and ceremoniously placed in his hand, enveloped in a rich cloth of 
gold, the silken bag and jewels of the luckless Beber. ‘“ Thrice for- 
tunate am I, the slave of the Sultan, in having been so quickly and so 
admirably suited with that desired by my master. You hold, my good 
Mesrour, jewels of the most astonishing beauty; they. shine even as 
lumps of the sun.” Upon hearing this, the eunuch was about to indulge 
his eyesight with a peep at his splendid charge, when he was prevented 
by Giaffar : “ Pardon me, good Mesrour; but Mahomet forbid that I 
should permit any one to look upon the jewels before his Greatness the 
Sultan himself.” Mesrour, being a subtle courtier, felt the full force of 
such an objection, and saluting Giaffar, quitted him for the presence ot 
the Sultan. Arrived at the palace, Mesrour found the Sultan and his 
court assembled in full state. The eunuch, prostrating himself before 
the throne, delivered into the hands of the Sultan the purchase of 
Giaffar. “ He is a good and a faithful servant,” said the Sultan, as he 
directed the golden napkin to be taken from the jewels. “ Know, 
he continued, “ it pleaseth us to inform the faithful, that we intend to 
bestow one of our daughters in marriage, and therefore have entrusted 
our good servant Giaffar to purchase the bridal present.” On this a 
murmur of applause ran through the court, which was, however, speedily 
turned into astonishment, when, on the Sultan’s snatching from his 
officer the contents of the golden cloth, he displayed to the court a 
heap of withered buds of flowers, entangled in a large cobweb! “ Mes- 
rour,” exclaimed the Sultan, « how is this? I send you for jewels, and 
you dare to bring me shrivelled flowers in the web of a spider !” All 
the court stood aghast as Mesrour, prostrating himself before the throne, 
briefly yet tremblingly uttered, “ Commander of the Faithful, such 
as I received such have I given to you!” « Ah! Giaffar mocks our 
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tenderness and clemency! By the beard of my father, he dies! bring 
me his head!” It takes but,a short time for Mesrour to depart from 
the court, to seize the person of Giaffar, and to bring the astonished 
culprit before the vengeful front of his master. “ How is this, slave ? 
questioned the Sultan ; “ are these your jewels ?” and he showed to the 
perturbed favourite the worthless fragments he had sent. It was in vain 
for Giaffar to protest that he must have dealt with a magician; that 
they were, on the last night, the most beautiful jewels: the Sultan 
orders the execution of Giaffar, and the court-crier proclaims through 
the principal streets of Bassora that, in two hours, Giaffar, the late 
favourite of the Sultan, is to be beheaded in the presence of the court. 
Let us now return to Beber, whom the slaves of Giaffar left in an 

unfrequented part of Bassora, insensible and almost naked. Twice did 
Bacroc think of despatching him, when his fellows, touched with some 
little compassion, dissuaded him from the deed, by assuring him that 
Beber being a stranger in Bassora, and unacquainted with either the 
mansion or the name of Giaffar, could not, even if he survived the effects 
of the soporific potion, be in any way dangerous. Beber, however, 
triumphed over the terrors of the night; and, waking in the morning, 
found himself hungry, pennyless, and almost naked. The recollection 
of the events of the preceding evening came over him, and he was 
about to inveigh bitterly against his destiny, when his good spirits came 
to his aid, and he took from a neighbouring reservoir a handful of water, 
saying before he drank, “I put the sweetmeat of resignation into 
the stream, and lo! I am nourished:’ he no sooner had swallowed the 
water than he found his mouth filled with an admirable set of teeth! 
Beber was overcome with wonders ; he was lately become intimate with 
miracles, therefore he neither shouted nor danced, but meekly said: 
“ There is but one God, and he is great.” Now Beber, as he strolled 
through the streets of Bassora, heard by chance the proclamation of 
the intended execution of Giaffar, and, suffering himself to be mingled 
in the crowd, he entered the large court, where the Sultan and his 
officers were assembled. When the order was given for the appearance 
of the culprit, what was the surprise of Beber, to see in the person of 
the malefactor the knavish jewel merchant! “ Shall I also aceuse 
him?” said Beber to himself; “ no: let not the hand strike him already 
down!” As this rejoinder passed through the brain of Beber,' his 
blasted arm became whole and sinewy; the last of his infirmities were 
cured, and now was Beber a healthful and a complete man. Prepara- 
tions are now made for instant execution ; the Sultan remains obdurete 
to the prayers of the condemned, who now walks to the fatal spot, 
round the circle made by the spectators: as he is just finishing his 
circuit, he stops short at Beber, and pointing him out, shouts aleud, 
“ Commander of the Faithful, here is the culprit—here is he who solid 
me the jewels!” The ceremony of death is for a time suspended); and 
Beber, arraigned at the throne, briefly describes to the Sultan his 
meeting with Giaffar ; how he had been despoiled by him of his jewels, 
and otherwise ill-used by him.”—‘“ Jewels, dog!” exclaimed Giaffar ; 
“ were they not withered flowers ?”—‘ Answer, slave !” thunders forth 
the Sultan. « Commander of the Faithful,” replies Beber with good 
heart, for he sees at this moment the Moth with the Golden Wings 
hovering over him, “ they were jewels when I gave them into the 
keeping of Giaffar, albeit his wickedness may have transformed them. 
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« This is invention, slave ; think you we are to be fooled with tales of 
the genii; take you the buds and the cobweb, and then own your 
treachery.” These articles are given-to Beber, who ho sooner touches 
them than they become, one by one, a’ jewel, enclosed as before in a 
bag of silk!  All- the court are astounded» at: the-feat. --This, how- 
ever,” ‘said the Sultan, “ may be the art of some damnable magician,” 
“ Indeed, your highness,” replies Beber, “‘ I am -none; I know of no 

ers, save those of moral good and evil.”"—* And is it your power 
of good that transforms flowers into gems ?”—“ Let it be tried,” replies 
Beber, “ by making Giaffar touch a jewel; we shall then see what arts 
he made use of with your poor servant's wealth.’—« It is well: come 
hither slave,” says the Sultan to Giaffar ; “ touch with your finger. the 
diamond in my turban.” No sooner is it done than the stone turns 
into a blighted lily ; and the Sultan, frantic at the change, is rushing 
with his drawn scimitar on Giaffar, when Beber, throwing himself 
before him, exclaims, “ Defender of the Faithful, let me stand between 
your greatness and your wrath:” and Beber touching the withered 
flower, it again becomes a diamond. 

All the court are paralyzed with astonishment; and the Sultan is 
about to question Beber, when suddenly a beautiful palm-tree rises at 
the foot of the throne. The Moth with the Golden Wings settles ona 
large palm-leaf, which is instantly plucked, and found to bear the 
following words, which were read aloud by the order of the Sultan to 
the assembled people : 

‘“‘ ] speak for my mistress, the fairy Gezert. Ask not, oh Sultan! the 
reason of this mystery ; for know, that in the hand of the good and 
faithful the bud of the rose becometh a ruby; whilst the finger of the 
wicked maketh a diamond as nought. I was in pain, and a captive, 
and the poor man gave me freedom; his tenderness hath been ‘his 
reward. To try the feeling of man, I put off my form, and took that of 
an insect. I have found evil and cruelty in the great; I have found 
love and mercy in the lowly. Oh Sultan ! he who for sport tortureth a fly, 
would, but for the law, tear away an arm. Oh Sultan! let the merciful 
be rewarded, the guilty punished ; and let this precept be ever in thy 
mind, and in the souls of thy people :—That in the hand of the good and 
Saithful, the bud of the rose becometh a ruby; whilst the finger of the 
wicked maketh a diamond as nought.” 

Scarcely has the officer finished reading, when the leaf escapes from 
his hand in sunlight; the trunk of the palm-tree becomes a pillar of 
water, spouting off and falling in the shape of branches and leaves. It 
has ever been approached with veneration by the people of Bassora, 
and is called by them—the Fountain of the Fairy Moth. 

A few words will now close the tale: Giaffar was delivered into the 
hands of the executioner, and Beber was dignified with riches and 
honours by the gratitude of the Sultan. Je 
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A DREAM IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


“* There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
«* Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


Every one who has made the living world the subject of deep and 
careful study, must have remarked that its apparent size and felt im- 
portance diminish in proportion to the length of time for which it is 
contemplated. We come abroad in the morning of life, and all.those 
elements of nature which seem fraught with enjoyment shew themselves 
of giant lineaments ; but, as life wears on, they recede fromvus, and di- 
minish with a wonderful rapidity of perspective, till, ere the days’ of our 
sorrow be half numbered, they fade upon the dim horizon, and we cease 
to regard them as being of any consequence in themselves, or likely to 
produce any comfort to us. 

He is therefore a wise man who occasionally steals away from them ; 
because, after every period of absence and abstraction, some portion at 
least of their size and their importance returns. And this absence and 
this abstraction—this renovation of the powers of man, and recreating, 
as it were, of the physical object of those i gs le no where more suc- 
cessfully found than in the mansions of the dead. Even in this vast 
metropolis, the crowd of busy beings that throng around us have their 
threescore-and-ten years circumscribed within the same century as we; 
and while we turn to them, they give us no glance back at the past of 
human history, and very little hope for satisfaction with regard to the 
future. But when we go into one of those localities where the bones of 
a thousand generations have collected together, we hold converse with 
ages, and the volume of history is condensed into a single thought. 

Under a momentary sickness at mankind, and with feelings somewhat 
analogous to those — mentioned, I entered Westminster Abbey ; 
and my heart sunk as I surveyed the natural Golgotha—the mingled 
mass of monuments and mockery. I could not pause to estimate 
the merits of sculpture, or to notice the accordance to those they 
are intended to commemorate. As little did I care for the truth or 
taste, or the want of truth or taste, of the monumental inscriptions. 
A cemetery of the great, whether it is meant as the burying-place of 
their bones or their fame, has in it, especially when combined with the 
national pile of antique and gloomy architecture, something far more 
sublime than statues, and more eloquent than epitaphs; and he who 
cannot be affected by the voice of immortality, which in such a place 
triumphs over-the. grave, has little chance of being affected by the exter- 
nal and empty garniture. 

The sun was near the horizon. His rays, dimmed by the thick atmo- 
sphere of the city, streamed softened through the stained glass of the 
great west window in colours so gloomy and so glorious, that they went 
into my very soul; and as the glosses that collect in the western cloud 
are the harbingers of the silence and darkness of night, so these lories, 
at such at a time, in such a place, and under such a temper of mind, 
seemed to be harbingers of the more still silence and more gloomy dark- 
ness of death. 

I sat down on a part of the tomb of Edward. I gazed around me. 
The awe was so overpowering, that I could neither meditate nor move. 
A few lounging visitants flitted past me—each making. the trifling com- 
mentary of an idler, or the poate one of an artist, I was an isolated 
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thing: the living seemed too insignificant, and the dead too awful for 
me to associate with! It is the nature of the mind, when overwhelmed 
by the abundance, or left vacant by the desolation of things without, to 
retire within its own chamber, and tv create for itself the world of its 
contemplation. A reverie stole over me ; I was wafted I knew not whither 
—called to converse with I knew not whom—about I knew not what: 
and it was not till I heard the echo of the shutting door, and the grati 
of the fastening lock, that I started to my feet, and hastened to the place 
whence those sounds came. My haste was unavailing—the door was 
closed for the night; and I had abundance both of leisure and of silence 
to meditate among the memorials of human majesty—of human mor- 
tality. 

Abcustemed to think of cells and cloisters—of graves and monuments, 
and to nightly meditations among the dwellings of the dead, I was in no 
danger of being scared by superstition, or disturbed by childish fears ; 
but still there was a cold solemnity of desolation in the place, which 
withered my strength, held me rivetted to the spot, and made me 
breathe softly and in fear, as though I would not disturb or offend the 
spectre things which imagination could not refrain from placing around 
me. The trophies of the universal Destroyer were crowded there, and 
fancy had not much to do in conducting me into his real presence, or 
him into mine. Shades of things which had not only been, but been 
mighty in their generation, flitted through my mind ; and to that mind 
they seemed to flit through the Abbey, animating every pillar, and 
peopling every aisle. 

Of all the powers of man, there is none more delightful to him than 
that which crowds with beings those places which loneliness might have 
left vacant. It may be that this occasionally awakens superstition, and 
fills the credulous and feeble-minded with terror; but who, for the sake 
of a few such casualties—and they are but few—who would forego the 
pleasure of this exquisite faculty ?—who, to abate the terror of a few 
such ee ott would make night as oblivious to fancy as it is to the eye— 
the place of tombs as vacant to the understanding as it is to the senses ? 
Where is the price that would compensate to man for those assem- 
blages of the beings of all regions and all times—aye, and of beings that, 
in reality, have never been, and never can be—which creative fancy 
calls around his waking or his dreaming pillow? Who, for kingdoms of 
those realities, upon which the sun shines only to disclose their small- 
ness and their insignificance, would forego the midnight glance of the 
soul into the boundless vista of the dark, with its unnumbered and num- 
berless inhabitants ? All that the sun visits is limited in space, and 
brief in duration: a single glance into the dark is infinitude and eter- 
nity. Awake, you are circumscribed by four walls, or, at the most, by 
a mile or two of horizon: you dream—no matter whether sleeping oF 
waking—your footsteps are upon planets—your view ranges from sun to 
sun. In confined reality, you suffer out your little years, and their sum 
ts but a point: in free imagination, you in one moment exist ere Time 
was born, and the next you sit upon his grave. : 

Finding that I had not even a chance of getting out, till the morning 
should bring the man of fees, I leaned me down upon a tomb, to make 
the best of my mvoluntary seclusion. The dull glimmer of the twilight 
gradually withdrew, taking along with it all the fashion of the Abbeys 
and all the forms of the monuments ; but ever as these things of earth 
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melted away, their places were supplied by things of heaven. Before, 
however, the earthly oblivion, and consequent celestial creation, were 
complete, the moon, pointing a few rays through among the towers and 
buttresses, as if by stealth, poured them cold and stilly upon the fretted 
arches, dark columns, and shadowy tombs ; and, by making its approach 
more gradual, rendered the empire of the imagination more perfect. 
This light of the moon, if light it could be called, waxed more and more 
faint, and before the solemn tones of the bell had recorded midnight, 
the darkness and all its wonders were complete. 

In the sequestration of that darkness, and aided by the shado 
things it brought forward, I took up a train of reflections accordant wit 
the scene—or rather, I should say, with the situation—for scene, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, there was none. ‘“ Why,” communed 
I with myself, “ should so much life die, so much beauty fall into cor- 
ruption, and so much greatness turn into nothing and oblivion ?—And 
why should they not—seeing that they make room for new life, new 
beauty, and new greatness, every way as warm, as lively, and as desirable 
as those which are displaced?” The latter question seemed to lean to- 
wards the affirmative; and death appeared in a more amiable aspect 
than I before had thought of. He was no longer the vindictive pursuer 
of life, as a bloodhound following his prey ; but ‘he harbinger who pre- 
cedes it, prepares the way for it, and smoothes its approach. He was 
not the destroyer of existence ; but the friend who made the path of its 
coming—that swept away the ruins of the rubbish, to give room for the 
structure. He was not the sad porter, who opened the gates by which 
living things are dismissed; but the mareschal who made way for them, 
and guided them to their places—the friend, without whose kindly inter- 
ference the number of those who tasted of the sweets of life must have 
been indeed limited. 

While I meditated thus, without any sensible proof of the reality of 
the world around me, or even of my own existence, save the feeling of 
contact with the tomb, I began gradually to lose even that last and insig- 
nificant link. I cannot be sure that I was awake; neither will I take 
upon me to say that I slept—for I had the clear perception and the 
undoubting conviction of the former state, joined to the intellectual 
abstraction of the latter; I was, as it were, a being both of this world 
and of the next: I had the palpable conviction of the one, and the un- 
bounded and unclogged imagination of the other. I ceased to know that 
[ was in Westminster Abbey; but I knew and felt that I was in a world 
which, -while-it had all the fascination of fancy, had all the force of 
reality,—and of which memory could take as full and as faithful a re- 
cord, as if it had been attested by a thousand witnesses. I need not 
say that the Abbey, with all its garniture, was gone; for I was caught 
up, as it were, into the very desolation of the chaos—the workhouse of 
the occult powers of nature—where things have their beginning and 
their end, and where nought was to be descried but that uncompre- 
hended material of which the world was at first made, and into which 
the world shall at last be resolved. Beneath, around, and above me, all 
was alike—a dusky void, which became dim from its gloominess, in 
which there was no point whereby to find out direction, and no object 
on which to judge of distance. I tried to move—and though motion was 
every where dull and heavy, it was not more so in one direction than 
in another. I urged myself onward with all the speed I could, anxious 
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to escape from a region, the desolation of which came over me as if 
it had been the dull oblivion of death itself. 1 hurried I wist not whither 
or in what direction ; but, from the heaviness of the journey, I concluded 
that the space must have been considerable. Still there was noth; 
that F could call an object, living or dead, organic or inorganic, of this 
world or of any other—nought but that dull vacuity, which had the 
glooin but wanted the concealment of darkness—which hid every thi 
save its'own nothingness, and disclosed that with an effect ‘which thé 
language of created man applied to created objects, or even the wildest 
fancy of man’s imagination, is utterly unable to depict. 

After some time, or some space—for here time and space were 
either one and the same, or so confounded that neither of them could-be 
distinguished—a formless thing—or rather, as it at first seemed, a form 
of nothing—made its appearance. It came not to cross my path—for 
path there was none—neither was there any thing of which, or u 
which, to form a path; but it stood or hung in the gloomy void before 
me, as filmy and oblivious as that void itself. It had an outline—but 
that outline I cannot trace; and it had a shape—but that shape was, 
at its first appearance, so indeterminate, that I can compare it to nothing 
to which mankind have given a name. Previously, I had felt as if in 
the kingdom of death—in that dreary region where he had not merely 
extinguished life, but blotted out existence itself; and now shuddering 
came across me, as if I were to be ushered into the immediate presence 
of the direful monarch, and the icy hand of his annihilation were to be 
laid upon myself. I paused, and would have turned; but my pause 
was not a stop—neither was my turning a possibility. I was borne on- 
ward ; not by the motion of that upon which I stood—for I stood upon 
nought bearing the semblance of matter; and I was not urged on by 
a current of the air, or a breeze of the wind—for air nor wind, current 
nor breeze, could be ascribed to such a place. Still, however, I was 
impelled onward ; and the impulse came from that viewless fate, of which 
every man feels the power, but of which no man can feel the working, 
or describe the lineaments. 

As I was thus urged, the spectre-nothing gradually assumed a more 
palpable outline ; and after a space, I could perceive that, in as far as 
shadow can resemble substance—as nothing can resemble something— 
it bore the likeness of a man whose form had been bent by the cares, 
and whose locks had been bleached by the storms of ten thousand ages. 
Hoary wings were folded behind him ; his beard of snow descended to 
his girdle ; the emblem of eternity was under his feet; the weapons of 
razure and desolation were around him. Near him lay a heap of crum- 
bling bones, tattered crowns, broken sceptres, and all manner of forms 
and fancies of the insignia of human greatness. He ever and anon laid 
his withered hand on these. In his grasp they mouldered into powder ; 
and that powder he cast, with most stoical indifference, upon the shadow 
of a black river which crept dismally at his feet, and slid, I know not how, 
into the nothingness of the surrounding space. 

My mind, like all that was before and surrounding me, was utterly 
beyond description. I felt as though in the act of being taken into 
the hand of the phantom, crumbled into dust, and scattered upon the 
shadowy and oblivious waters ; and as there lives not the man but 
make one last effort, how feeble and insignificant soever, to resist the 
menaces of death, and return to the joys of the green earth and the 
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glorious sky,” I felt an unknown, an unbidden power, nerving me for the 
unequal and indescribable conflict... : 

«Whence and what art thou?” said E. .«.By the name of him who 
triumphed . over. those’ dreary regions, bound their powers to the wheels 
of his chariot, swallowed up the whole empire in victory, and granted 
life and’ proclaimed immortality. to the children of men, I conjure thee, 
Icommand thee to offer to me no violence, but to direct me how I 
may quit,this dreadful place, and. return again to praise him in the land 
of. the living.” 

« Fear not,” said the shadowy form: « I too am his worshipper ; the 
workmanship of his hand, the agent of his will, and the minister of his 
pleasure. Whatever of weal or of woe, of joy or of sorrow, is the 
portion of your.race, is bestowed through me. I am their best friend, 
yet they heed me not; their choicest benefactor, yet they abuse my 
bounty. At my breath the world sprang from nothing ; and when this 
aged frame shall be wrapt up in death, or rather in that by which death 
shall be conquered, the world shall return to that whence it sprung ; and, 
but for, the retribution of the immortal spirits which through me are lent 
to it; it shall, be as though it had never been. I am Time,—the portion- 
of the wise, the punishment of the foolish—the idol that the sages have 
adored, the victim which the heedless have been slaying ever since the 
foundation of the world—the measurer of the cup of life, the conductor 
to the portals of eternity.” 

My blood ran to my face as hot as lava, and discharging all its heat 
there, returned to my heart cold, curdling, and congealing like ice, at 
finding myself alone in the wild—the waste of nature—with one whose 
bounty I had so often slighted, and whose kind offers I had so often 
put by. I reflected, however, that though Time is the occasion of folly, 
he is also the father of repentance; and that, however dissimilar they 
may be in appearance, his features always put one in mind of those of 
Hope. It was some satisfaction, too, that things were not quite so-bad 
with me as I had at first apprehended. I had fancied that I had come 
into the presence of Death; and therefore there was satisfaction in 
finding that I had found him with whom, as men say, Death never 
dwells. Those reflections in some measure calmed my spirits; I entered 
into more familiar converse with the hoary personage, and found him, 
much to my satisfaction, both more courteous and more willing to 
instruct than his appearance at the first had indicated. My most 
anxious inquiry was, how I should best quit a region so dreary and 
so uncomfortable. He at once offered himself as my guide ; and imme- 
diately I began to follow his steps. wt 

_ Old as he was, the rapidity of his pace was astonishing,—so great, 
that if he had not ever and anon taken me by the hand, I should not 
have been able to keep up with him. But, though we moved rapidly 
along, there seemed to be no improvement of the scene, which, on the 
other hand, became, as I thought, more gloomy and desolate. He 
perceived this (for he who discloses the secrets of men to one another 
must be presumed to know them himself), and therefore he bade me be 
under no apprehension,—as, however flowery the paths were over which 
he conducted men, he found that they always wearied as the way 
lengthened; and that, sooner or later, they~all quitted his guidance 
and career for the silent repose of another. But though my fears 
were in some measure quieted, and though our motion was rapid in the 
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extreme, the scene did not improve, but ‘on the other hand becay 
more gloomy ; and .had ‘it not been for the’comfort which'I had heard 
from the lips of ‘my ancient conductor, and the aid that I fron# tine t, 
time had at his hand, my situation would have been altogetlier ‘too gaq 
for the endurance of man. ee | “ee 
Finding that he was as willing to communicate as’ full of infor. 
mation, I asked him what was the strange region into which ‘we had 
come, and who were its inhabitants. He ri a that it was the pre. 
cinct of Death; that it had no fixed inhabitant save the grim ‘king 
himself; but that it was, sooner or later, traversed by évery “human 
creature ; that whatever memorial they left, he (Time) was commis. 
sioned to moulder, in the same way that I had seen him occupied; and 
that whatever he destroyed fell into the waters of oblivion, and so glided 
away.” . ’ 
‘Startled at this information, I asked him whether we were bound 
toward the place where the gloomy monarch had his seat. At once and 
frankly he assured me we were not,—that though he was‘obliged to 
accompany every body to the presence of that awful power, and'there 
take leave of them, yet that he himself was not the’ immediate agent or 
cause of any one’s going thither, except ina few extreme cases, wliere 
mere human, but more active agents, appeared to be unsuccessful. Thus, 
though he was continually on the wing, he had abundant leisure for that 
destruction of monuments—of wisdom or of folly, of power ot’ of 
weakness, of kindness or of cruelty, of truth or of falsehood,—which 
was his chosen, his peculiar work. “Strange to say,” added he, that 
which men pride themselves on the most, I can always change with the 
smallest exertion; and that which they build up with the greatest 
labour and the most anxious solicitude, I can crumble down with ‘the 
least effort of my strength.” My fears were again removed ; and fami- 
liarity with the spectre and the scene inspired me with more confidence 
than ever. I asked him whether I might not see the monarch of this 
mysterious region, and also learn a little of the more mysterious world 
which lies beyond the confines of his empire. '' With all that I ’¢an 
see of Death,” said Time, “ you shall be gratified ; but into the world 
beyond, it is not given to any being keeping my company, or even to 
myself, to look for a single moment. When the eye of man opens upon 
that, I lose sight of him for ever; when it is disclosed-unto all, I shall 
be as though I had never been; and as I have destroyed the memorials 
of man, so this aged form shall be blotted out’from the book of exis- 
tence, and eternal oblivion shall erase all my records, and annihilate 
every trace of my memory. But let us onward.” — | 
When he a4 said this, he seemed to take me by the hand; and 
deflecting, as I thought, from our former course, we proceeded at a 
hurried rate; and though for some time we behelil nothing, heard 
nothing, and felt nothing, yet my blood ran cold as the ice-brook, or rather 
like the ice itself, it became cold and stony in my veins. I cannot say 
that there was gloom in the air, or desolation over the earth, for air or 
earth there was none—above, beneath, and around being one uniform 
and dark vacuity—as if the universe had been extinguished in all its 
attributes save that of ancient and unoccupied space. _ 
Through this we proceeded—the external gloom and the internal 
horror deepening as we proceeded. No man, conscious that he lives 
and breathes, even though every rack were exerted upon his body, 
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every arrow of remorse quivering in his soul, could feel what I now 
felt, or dread what I now dreaded. I had before been in what 

to me about the maximum of external insignificance and suffering ; I 
had been abandoned by my race,—had been in the midst of the waves— 
those waves had been fearful—the wind which agitated them had been 
unrelenting, and all things had felt so new and so hopeless, tliat even 
the protecting hand of heaven might have been accused as letting me 
slip from its grasp. But still, in the agony of all these, there remained 
a touch and a consciousness of the reality of life—a something, however 
small and however unstable, upon which hope could rest the sole of her 
foot—an opening amid the darkness, through which I might occasionally 
catch a little glimpse of her smiling. The horrors of the physical 
world, deepen them as you will, ever partake of its finitude and mor- 
tality,—they are what we can see, and hear, and handle; but when the 
terror is in the mind itself—when it is the immortal part only that isin 
agony-—no lapse of years can count, and no measuring line can fathom 
what we then experience. 

Gladly would I have returned to even the worst of my former 
condition; I looked for the patient glimmering light—all was dark. 
I felt for the tombs and the column—all was vacuity. I listened, 
if so be that my ear could catch the music of the wind, or the deep 
chorus of the city; but to my ear there was no sound. To my eye 
there was nothing but my hoary guide; and, as on former occasions, the 
reality of time would not give me up, and deliver me from the horrors 
of my real situation; so now the image of Time would not disappear, 
or allow me to escape back to that which I had often dreaded and 
wished to avoid, from the more indescribable horrors of the imagina- 
tion. 

I shuddered, I shrunk, and would have escaped from my conductor; 
but the grasp of his hand was upon me, and it upheld, and would not 
quit. He passed it over my eyes, and I felt that, though the gloom had 
it possible deepened, my vision through it was more perfect. “ Though 
I dim the eye of the body,” said he, “I can brighten that of the mind ; 
but as that which you have expressed a wish to see is appalling, step 
behind me, and view it through the plumage of my wing.” 

I stepped behind him. He paused.- The fringe of his pinions was 
as a veil over my eyes. ‘ Look,” said he, “ but dread nothing ; while 
I am with him, man cannot feel, and therefore should not fear Death.” 
The form, if form it could be called, was now before me. I required not 
to be told what it was; I knew, from the stilly coldness which was about 
it. I had felt strangely when the figure of Time first caught my view; 
but my feeling now, though stranger still, was entirely different. On 
that occasion, I had at least essayed to stand on the defensive ; but in 
this, if Time had not been between, I should at once have surren- 
dered myself to the spectacle; and if Time had not renewed his 
assurance of return, despair and oblivion had been my choice. ’ 

Chilly, motionless, and alone, the stern conqueror of all created things 
appeared in majesty, unlike any thing that ever can be told in language or 
painted by the fancy of living man. I had thought almost the same of 
Time ; but Time was nothing in obscureness and gloom to Time's con- 
queror. His throne, or seat, for I know not which it was, was the 
bones of all living creatures. The eye could not measure their extent, 
the tongue could not count their number ; and, as far as I could judge, 
they were all mutilated, broken, unsightly, and falling into decay. 
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The thing itself had none of those engines of terror and weapons of 
destruction with which painters and poets have invested death. There 
was no dart or javelin about him ; and the bones which we usually see 
painted were not in the figure, but in the mount upon which he was 
seated. He appeared, in short, not like a being, but like a shroud,—a 
pale and dull shroud which covered something: but what that some. 
thing was I could not discover, and Time would not tell me. He « had 
never seen it—it had never been seen by one with whom he could hold 
communion afterwards ; and not even the echoed voice of its beholder 
had been echoed back to hint what it was like.” But one might so far 
imagine; the folds of the shrouds were awful, in their make and their 
simplicity ; and they told that the thing which they concealed was of 
dimensions and of powers more mighty than ever fable figured of those 
giants who warred against the gods, or more than that arch fiend who 
could not be vanquished save by the thunder of the Eternal himself. 

The thing, as I have said, sat motionless—sat hidden in the cold and 
shadowy sublimity of the shroud; and no limb or*member of it was 
visible, save one cold and withered right hand, which was stretched out 
with most dread expressiveness, and upon which it was fearful to look. 
I trembled and shuddered afresh. <« Fear not,” said Time, “ it is the 
choice of Heaven that Death, all-dreadful and all-powerful as he is, 
cannot come, or even so much as look hither. Strong as he is, he is the 
minister,—often the minister of comfort, for one more, infinitely more 
powerful than himself. Placed here, upon the confines of the world to 
which you and I belong, he is the porter to the Land of Light and of 
Life. That place he has kept since the first-born of woman laid his 
murderous hand upon his brother, and that place he must keep while 
there is one of your race left in the land of the living. When that 
ceases to be—when the decree of the Almighty is accomplished— 
when the measure of his pleasure and glory, from the world’s creation, 
termination, and redemption, is full—when all have gone to their 
place, and the unchanging seal is upon them—when I shall be no more, 
Death shall be swallowed up in victory, and the Eternal himself shall 
be all in all.” | 

As I stood listening to this description, and looking at the thing 
described, a man whom I had often met with in the sports and occupa- 
tions of life glided past me. He was pale and emaciated, and seemed 
hurrying onward as if to rid himself of agony which he could no longer 
support. The instant he made his appearance, Time seemed to forget 
me. He moved onward, and brought my old friend to where Death 
was. Time halted, and the weary man made but one tottering step 
forward ; and I rather think he was pushed by some one that I did not 
see. Just as he was in the act of passing, the cold hand came upon 
him, and then, moved towards that part of the shroud which conceal 
what possibly was a face. That instant my friend vanished, I know 
not whither; and I heard the sound of bones mingling with the heap, 
the only noise, since that of Time, which had broken the silence of the 
place. Looking earnestly, in order to discover where he had gone; 1 
thought I saw the hand again touch the shroud, and half disclose some- 
thing to me. I stretched and stretched; and, awakening, found 
the day had arisen, and that the doors of the Abbey were open. 















A Dream in Westminster Abbey. 


THE ILLUMINATED CITY. 


Tae hills all glowed with a festive light, 

For the royal city rejoiced by night : 

There were lamps hung forth upon tower and tree— 
Banners were lifted and streaming free ; 

Every tall pillar was wreathed with fire— 

Like a shooting meteor was every spire ; 

And the outline of many a dome on high 

Was traced, as in stars, on the clear dark sky. 


I passed through the streets; there were throngs on throngs— 
Like sounds of the deep were their mingled songs; — 

There was music forth from each palace borne— 

A peal of the cymbal, the harp, and horn ; 

The forests heard it, the mountains rang, 

The hamlets woke to its haughty clang ; 

Rich and victorious was every tone, 

Telling the land of her foes o’erthrown. 


Didst thou meet not a mourner for all the slain? 
Thousands lie dead on their battle-plain ! 

‘Gallant and true were the hearts that fell— 

Grief in the homes they have left must dwell ; 

Grief o’er the features of childhood spread, 

And bowing the beauty of woman’s head : 

Didst thou hear, ’midst the songs, not one tender moan, 
For the many brave to their slumber gone ? 


I saw not the face of a weeper there— 

Too strong, perchance, was the bright lamp’s glare ! 
I heard not a wail ’midst the joyous crowd — 

The music of victory was all too loud ! 

Mighty it rolled on the winds afar, 

Shaking the streets like a conqueror’s car ; 
Through torches and streams its floods swept by— 
How could I listen for moan or sigh ? 


Turn then away from life’s pageants! turn, 

If its deep story thy heart would learn: 

Ever too bright is that outward shew, 

Dazzling the eyes till they see not woe ! 
But lift the proud mantle which hides from thy view 
The things thou shouldst gaze on, the sad and true ; 
Nor fear to survey what its folds conceal : 

So must thy spirit be taught to feel ! 
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RABELAIS: HIS MEMOIRS AND WRITINGS. 


Tue writings of Rabelais, though nominally « familiar: in» oy 
mouths as household words;” are yet: sealed:books to: the ‘majority: of 
modern readers. They know him as an‘author of established whim and 
humour, alloyed with no slight portion of licentiousness:; but as-a man 
of lofty and versatile invention, penetrating research, | information 
unbounded in its variety, and above all, of unexceptionable moral 
character, he yet remains to be appreciated. In literature, as in ey 
thing else, there are two kinds of reputation: the one, all soundand 
shadow; the other, silent, unobtrusive, but substantial, and rooted like 
an oak, in the cultivated soil of the public mind. Wordsworth among 
the moderns, is a striking instance of the last species of notoriety. Itis 
the fashion at present to under-rate him ; yet there is no one whose stern, 
but poetic modes of thinking, are so often remembered, even in their own 
despite, by those who-professedly decry him. Rabelais, on the contrary, 
is amere name—a mighty one, it is true—but nothing more. : All classes 
are alike familiar with it; for it comes before them consecrated by ''the 
recollection of those lofty spirits, who have drawn their chief inspiration 
at its source: yet if we ask the majority of readers the nature and 
tendency of this author’s writings, we shall be answered with:a con- 
fession of ignorance. It is to remove this obscurity, that hangs like a 
veil over the splendour of a great name, that we here-endeavour, however 
humbly, to render it adequate justice ; as also to glean from the fields of 
literary research, the scattered relics that are yet to be picked up respecting 
it, premising at the same time that these relics, to apply a:hackne 
but appropriate metaphor, are “like angels’ visits, few and far between:” 

Francis Rabelais, son of Thomas Rabelais, apothecary of Chinon; 
was born in that town towards the close of 1483. The rudiments of his 
edtcation were laid in the Abbey of Sevillé, from which place he was 
removed while yet in his teens to the university of . Angers. Here 
(according to a letter written by the celebrated scholar Budceus) he 
continued about two years; and though in no way distinguished for his’ 
application, yet contrived to acquire a creditable modicum of know- 
ledge ; and, what is still more important, to lay the seeds of a friendship 
with Du Bellay, afterwards Cardinal, which continued unimpaired till 
death. Sczvola Sarmathanus relates, that he was educated at a convent 
of Franciscan Friars in the Lower Poicteau, where he distinguished him- 
self so highly by-his classical attainments as to incur the odium of a 
conjuror, which was still further embitterd by his unguarded: sallies 
against the priesthood. A singular anecdote is recorded of him at this 
convent, that he had personated its tutelary patron Saint Francis; but 
as the tale, although characteristic enough to be true, rests only on the’ 
apochryphal testimony of a monk, we have thought ourselves warran 
in omitting it. Two facts, however, are certain: the first, his secession; 
perhaps his expulsion from the convent ; the second, his introduction to 
the more lucrative order of Saint Bennett, obtained through the 
influence of his friend the Bishop of Maillezais. : 

It is from this period, 1513 down to 1529, about which time Rabelais 
first began to practise physic at the University of Montpellier, that the 
Se gap occurs in his biography. The Floretum Philosophicum says 
little of him during this interval ; the Bibliothéque Francoise contents 
itself with one or two characteristic anecdotes ; while Mr. Ozell attempts 
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to get over the difficulty by asserting that he “rambled up and down 
awhile,”—a sweeping method of accounting for the occurrences of nearly 
twenty years: From ibd29; ‘however; his: biography proceeds: on) thore 
authenticated data. - Heiread public lectures on-physic. to ‘a numerous 
assemblage ‘at Montpellier;' and devoted . his. mornings : (see: hisiown 
letters, part of which are preserved in the Floretum Philosophicum): to 
a translation. of some aphorisms. of Hippocrates, which in 1582 he 
dedicated to his unchanging friend and patron the Bishop of Maillezais. 
Mr. Ozell, on what: authority we know not, records that immediately 
after the-publication of this volume, Rabelais quitted Montpellier for 
Paris, to which place he had been previously invited by his early friend, 
John Du Bellay. ‘This however is doubtful, for we find him in thé:same 
year accompanying Du Bellay in his embassy to the Vatican; where he 
shortly. afterwards contrived to obtain absolution from- Pope Pius LEI. for 
his exhaustless witticisms against the priesthood. An old work, entitled 
Particul. de la Vie de Rabelais, reprinted in 1781, at. Paris, mentions 
that during his residence at Rome he:offended the conclave so. effec- 
tually; that-he was compelled to quit Italy; on his journey from which 
country. to France the following whimsical occurrence took place:>— 
“ Being lodged at the Tower and Angel, a famous inn at Lyons, ‘and 
being as usual much in want of money, he had recourse to a stratagem 
whereby to obtain good living, which might have been. of dangerous 
consequence to one less known than Rabelais. He took some of the 
ashes in the chimney of the room where he sate, and having wrapped 
them up in several little papers, on one of them he writ ‘ Poison to 
kill, the king ;’ on another, ‘ Poison to kill the Queen; on a third, * Poi- 
son to: kill: the Duke of Orleans; and having on ‘the ’Change meta 
young merchant, told him that, being skilled in physiognomy;; the 
plainly saw that he had a great desire to get an estate easily, therefere 
if he would come to his inn, he would put him in a way togainia 
hundred thousand crowns. The greedy merchant) was) very ready ;:80 
when he had treated our Doctor, he came:to the main point, that is, 
how to get the hundred thousand crowns. Then, Rabelais, after. t’other 
bottle or two, pretending a great deal of caution, at last showed ,him 
the papers of powder, and proposed to him to make use of them’ according 
to their superscriptions ; which the other promised, and they appointed to 
meet the next day to take measures about it; but the too credulous, though 
honest trader, immediately ran to a judge, who having heard the infor- 
mation, presently sent to secure Rabelais—the Dauphin having been 
poisoned some time before ; so the Doctor with his powder was seized, 
and being examined-by the judge, gave no answer to the accusation, 
save that he told the young merchant, that he had never thought- him 
fit to keep..a secret, and only desired them to secure what was in the 
papers and send him to the king, for that he had strange things to say to 
him. -Accordingly he is sent to Paris, and handsomely treated by the 
way on free cost, as are all the king’s prisoners; and being come to 
Paris, was immediately brought before the king: who knowing him, 
asked him what he had done to be brought in that condition, and where 
he had left his old friend the Cardinal Du Bellay. Upon this the judge 
made his report, showed the bills with the powder, and the information 
which he had drawn. Rabelais, on his side, told his case; took some of 
all the papers before the king, which being.found to be only harmless 
wood-ashes, pleaded for Rabelais so effectually,. that the business ended 
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in mirth, and the poor judge was only laughed at for his paing,’s 
«« When a man,” adds Mr. Ozell commenting upon this anecdote, « has 
once been very famous for jests and merry adventures, he is made to 
adopt all the jests that want a father, and many times such as. are 
unworthy of him.” This is a truth which our own experience can 
confirm, and may perhaps apply to the above anecdote: the circum. 
stances, however, respecting the death of Rabelais are throughout s9 
characteristic, that although they rest on no sounder authority than the 
foregoing tale, we do not hesitate one instant in giving credence to 
them. It seems that in his seventieth year he was seized with a verti 
at his residence near Paris (some say from an amiable weakness in 
favour of tippling), and having been carried senseless to bed, was visited 
shortly afterwards by a page of the Cardinal Du Bellay, to whose 
inquiries after his health he replied, “ Go and tell your master that 
je m'en vais chercher un grand Peut-étre (we have given it in the original 
French), i est au nid de la pie. Early next day the same messenger 
came with fresh inquiries from the Cardinal: but finding Rabelais 
extended apparently lifeless on the bed, with a lamp burnt out beside 
him, and Lucian’s Dialogues under his pillow, he was softly quitting 
the room, when the dying wit raised himself up, turned with a smile 
towards the page, and desired him to draw the curtains, for the farce of 
life wasended. Previously however to this, we should observe, that he 
had called for his domino (a sort of clerical hood), remarking to the 
servant who brought it, that he would not die without it for the world,— 
“for is it not written,” he added, “ beati qui in domino moriuntur?” 
A monk, Pierre de St. Ronald, disputing this anecdote, relates instead, 
that a few hours before his death Rabelais despatched a messenger for a 
notary, in whose presence he drew up a formally attested will, which, 
when opened after his decease, was found to contain these satisfactory 
bequests: “I owe much; I have got nothing; I give the rest to the 
poor.” The same monk adds, that the morning of his death Rabelais 
ordered himself to be brought to a favourite street, called La Rue des 
Jardins, in Saint Paul’s parish at Paris, where he expired, in 1553, 
having just completed his seventy-first year. It is not to be sup 
that the death of so great a man would pass unnoticed, and accordingly 
the usual allowance of epitaphs were inflicted on his memory, and among 
others one by the noted Ronsard, which has the singular merit of super- 
lative stupidity. Doctor Trapp’s Virgil is nothing to it! 
The writings of Rabelais, like his memoirs, are replete with whim; 
but unlike them, are full, learned, and characteristic. In his style of 
humour he seems to have taken Lucian for his model; but while the 
mind of the Greek satirist is concentrated on one point, the ridicule of 
polytheism—that of Rabelais, excursive and unlimited in its variety, 





* We have given this anecdote in the words of Mr. Ozell—in the first place, be- 
cause the old French in which it is related is almost unintelligible ; and secondly, 
because he seems to have compared and sifted two conflicting versions of the same 
story, with very considerable address. While speaking of this gentleman we may Just 
add, that as a modifier of Sir Thomas Urwhart’s translation of the earlier books of 
Gargantua, and translator of Pantagruel’s Voyage to the Holy Bottle, he evinces great 
diligence, but little humour. In the fourth volume, in that inimitable chapter upon 
debtors, he throughout one paragraph not only perverts, but literally stultifies bis 


author ; thus compelling Rabelais—t : i John F 
— to look an exceeding ass,” o use the expressive language of Sir J 
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rambles’ over every known branch of literature. His imagination—a 
very rare faculty among those who possess what is called wit—is fruitful 
and at command, and withal so prodigally expended, that, like the 
fabled cornucopia, the reader would suppose it exhaustless. One great 
wit—no matter how quaint or antiquated—will invariably generate a 
prodigious number of minor ones; and to Rabelais’ luxuriant oddities 
we owe the best and worst parts of Swift viz. his Gulliver,* his Tale of 
a Tub, and his obscenities. Sterne borrowed unblushingly from his 
pages; as also did Arbuthnot, Pope, Prior; and in his own language 
Voltaire, the latter of whom has manifestly derived his conception of 
Micromegas from Gargantua. Unlike most men of imagination, Rabe- 
lais was personally courageous; and, at a period when the spiritual 
thunders of the Vatican yet rolled in all their grandeur over Europe, 
dared to expose the iniquities of the priesthood under the very nose of 
his Holiness. Like Fontaine and our own Goldsmith, he was, worldlily 
speaking, negligent: more however, we conceive, from an indifference 
to popular opinion than from any innate frivolity of character. His 
learning, at a time when the most abstruse and severe sciences were 
cultivated ; when no one ever thought of appearing in print until years 
of disciplined reflection had qualified him for the task, was even then 
astonishingly profound. The “ sermones utriusque lingue” were 
engrained into his very soul, forming “ part and parcel” of his nature ; 
so much so, that he travestied and turned to account the ethics of Aris- 
totle, Plato, and Xenophon, with as much felicitous tact as the humour 
of Lucian and the imaginative splendour of AZschylus. Throughout 
the satirical allegory of Gargantua, Pantagruel, and the Voyage to the 
Holy Bottle, we may trace the choicest sentiments of the classics, 
expressed in language that every where rivals the originals. Rabelais, 
be it here observed, is better adapted to the comprehension of an 
Englishman than a Frenchman. The reason of this is obvious: the 
Indigetes of a country seldom pay any minute attention to the niceties of 
their own tongue, but learn all foreign ones grammatically ; and the 
vicissitudes of time, though here and there they may remodel the 
diction, can have but little effect on the leading principles of a language. 
Thus Chaucer, Spenser, Gower, and our earlier writers, are in general 
more easily mastered by foreigners, who have studied the language in 
which they wrote grammatically, than by Englishmen, who understand 
the verbal varieties of their own tongue more from habitual usage, than 
from the laws either of syntax or etymology. 

To resume: in the use to which Rabelais applied his learning he 
bears no indistinct resemblance to the English authors of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Like Ben Jonson and Butler, his varied 





* We pause here to express our astonishment, that-Dr. Johnson, in his Life of 
Swift, should have bestowed on “ Gulliver’’ the praise of a rich invention. The idea, be 
it hinted, and not unfrequently the very incidents, are so far from being original, that 
they are derived, with but little variation, from Pantagruel’s Voyage to the Holy 
Bottle. The misanthropy, indeed, that hangs like a foul blight over the pages of 
Gulliver, is Swift’s own: his detestable character furnished an ample source of irrita- 
bility [see an excellent article on this subject in the Edinburgh Review]; but the 
humour and invention of his romance, which would Jead the uninformed reader to sup- 
pose it the Dean’s, may be fairly ascribed to his close acquaintance with Rabelais, 
Doctor Buchan, in a recent medical publication, has attempted to account physically 
for Swift's anomalous nature. The reasons he assigns for it we would hope, for the 


pride of human nature, are false. ? 
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acquirements display themselves in every, even the most trifling, par, 
ticulars. If he relate an anecdote, or introduce an episode (and there 
is no ancient or modern wit who does either with such felicity), he is 
sure to point it with parallel observations from the classics. Aristotle— 
the hard-headed metaphysical .Stagirite—is made to illustrate Prior's 
well-known story of Hans Carvel’s Ring; Plato endorses—to use a com. 
mercial phrase—a chapter upon noses ; and Longinus is brought forward 
as arguing upon the impropriety of paying debts. Besides his intimate 
acquaintance with the best writers of Greece and Rome, Rabelais was 
familiar with the lawyers, physicians, and divines (that cloud of eccle- 
siastical locusts) of the lower empire, with the Pandects of Justinian, 
the metaphysical commentaries of Julian aud Boethius; the | 
transcripts of Tribonian, and the historical frivolities of Anna Com- 
menus. Thus he has something good to urge on every subject. He 
runs the whole circle of the sciences and belles lettres; throws off at 
one time a chapter on law, at another a dissertation on architecture 
either of which would have set up a modern professor for life—and 
hurls the thunder of his sarcasm on all parties alike—on the church, 
the army, the senate, the universities, and alas! even on the blessed 
state of matrimony. Mixed up, however, with this heterogenous mass is 
one serious alloy ; and that is, the too frequent grossness of his allu- 
sions. That such was the custom of the country, argues little in 
extenuation of this defect: for there is in every age, in every language, 
a certain fixed moral standard of good taste ; not that conventional one 
which is adapted to the habits of a nation, but an instinctive appre- 
hension of right, that can never, except by determined perversity, be 
erased from the mind. Rabelais knew and acknowledged this; but in 
vanity he was a Frenchman; his book in order to sell must be spiced 
with gross allusions, and the priesthood, to which in early life he 
belonged, offered irresistible opportunities of ridicule. Another, but 
slighter defect, is his inveterate rage for punning. As Dr. Johnson said 
of Shakspeare, “ a pun was the Cleopatra for which he lost the 
empire of the world,”"—so we may add of Rabelais, that a pun is his 
undoubted ruin. Like some foul impediment, it stops the full stream of 
his imagination, dams up the current, and misdirects it into other 
channels. The reader of this desultory criticism will scarcely believe that 
there are frequent chapters in Rabelais where, in the course of relativg 
one of his happiest anecdotes, he gets sight of some miserable verbal 
pun: away like a hunter he goes, chaces the phantom from sentence to 
sentence, from page to page, loses sight of his story and himself, and 
never once returns to it. And all this at a time when the fancy m 
most men has decayed; and the judgment, if it ever posse 
influence, exercises it despotically over the mind! Rabelais was full 
seventy years of age when he perpetrated the atrocious puns which 
disfigure the “ Holy Bottle.” In others this might be safely attributed 
to a creeping second childhood ; but the memory—the wit—the fire— 
the imagination of Rabelais, were never more conspicuous than in this 
romance. We have mentioned his rage for punning, in order that the 
reader of his allegories may come to the perusal of its pages with a 
— a prepared to extenuate (on the score of its other merits) such 
efects. 

It is—we were going to say—surprising that a humorist like Rabelais 

should be so little known and sopteciated in his imaginative, if not 
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learned age. But the fact, we think, may be thus accounted for. 
Rabelais’ wit is the primary characteristic of his writings: his fancy, 
though splendid, rather serves to encumber than set it off; and it is well 
known, by those who have ever attended to the philosophy of the human 
mind, that an age of imagination is never one that can appreciate, 
encourage, and put forward writers of wit. The two qualities are 
diametrically opposed to each other. Wit requires a readiness—a tact— 
a concentration of mind ;—imagination, a roving, dreamy, metaphysical 
sort of intellect. If we scrutinize the writings of those who were 
distinguished for the splendour of their fancy, we shall scarcely find a 
particle of wit throughout them. Demosthenes, Cicero, Lucretius, 
Xenophon, among the ancients; Burke, Milton, Spenser, and a hun- 
dred others among the moderns, whose names do not at present occur 
tous, were any thing but wits, and indeed seldom or never attempted 
it. To ascend in the scale of argument from men to times: we shall 
perceive that the wittiest age in England was the age of Pope, Swift, 
Congreve, Prior, Farquhar, Arbuthnot, Steele, Gay, Addison, and the 
other writers who formed what is called the Augustan ages but then it 
was also the most unimaginative one; when poetry itself was mecha- 
nical, and nature and genius were trammelled by the sdeehies of criticism. 
The spirit of the Aristotelian philosophy lay heavy on the eighteenth 
century; and beneath its dull, benumbing weight, fancy faded and 
became extinet. The French revolution, by giving an awakening impulse 
to the energies of the human mind, shook off this oppressive load ; but 
then again, as imagination resumed her influence, she rose like night 
on the ruins of day. With the decay of wit decayed also the popularity 
of those whose works had contributed to keep it alive in the public 
mind; and hence Rabelais, an idol in the eighteenth, is but an unin- 
spired mortal in the nineteenth century. 

We have discussed generally the leading features of Rabelais’ 
writings ; it remains to say a few words concerning their more minute 
peculiarities. His characters in particular demand our attention, as in 
point of vividness and reality they are drawn with astonishing effect. 
Panurge, the old lascivious, skinny, witty, ingenious debauchee, is the 
one most to our mind. The account that this anomaly, this Falstaff fallen 
away, gives to Pantagruel on their first meeting, of his recent e 
from the Turks; how they had spitted and placed him down to roast 
before a huge fire, how his flesh was delicately browned and made crisp 
for their repast; when suddenly, as he lay stretched in horizontal 
ardour in front:-of the furnace, a thought struck him of seizing a log, of 
putting out the cook’s eyes with it, as he stood over him moistening his 
flesh with apple-sauce, and then burning the whole house in which he had 
met with this disaster. How, moreover, the house caught the street —the 
street the town; and how, by the light of the e ation he found his 
way, half-baked, to a distant country, whence he sailed, and finally arrived 
safe in the dominions of Pantagruel :—all this, we say, (and Rabelais, in 
addition to many better points, is replete with similar extrav cies, is to 
the full as rich as Falstaff’s men in buckram, his aceount of the Thames 
ablution, or even of Bardolph’s nose. Indeed we hazard a bold con- 
jecture when we put forth our firm conviction, that Panurge is the 
original from which Shakspeare drew Falstaff. The two characters 
have so much in common—such peculiar ingenuity in lying, such 
endless jokes on their own deformity, such humour drawn from their 
M.M. New Series.—Vot.II. No.11. 3 X 
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own cowardice, such amusing profligacy—besides a hundred othe 
minuter traits, so equally far-fetched, yet congenial—that the > a 
blance could scarcely have been the mere result of chance. Added to 
this, the very contrast of their persons (well known to those acquainted 
with the two characters) is, in Shakespeare's case, the contrast of jmj. 
tation. Panurge is a miracle of leanness—Falstaff of fat; the one in 
every page perpetually jests upon his ghost-like tenuity; the other 
upon his corpulence. Panurge, in the storm at sea, is the counterpart of 
Falstaff at Shrewsbury—drawing arguments in favour of his courage 
from the very fact of his cowardice; and discussing honour cateche- 
tically like the “ fat knight.” To make our assertion less apochryphal, 
we must remind the reader that a short time previous to the appearance 
of Shakspeare as an author, and indeed long afterwards, when, in his 
eagerness to cater for the public, he ransacked almost all extant ac- 
cessible documents, both at home and abroad, Rabelais was the one 
great name on the Continent, and Panurge his most popular character, so 
that his name would naturally have found its way (in some shape or other) 
to England. Now our “ immortal bard,” we know, was never very scru- 
ulous in the means by which he gained plots, and persons for his dramas; 
and nothing therefore is more likely, judging at least from the same 
sort of evidence that, in criminal cases, is deemed good enough to hang 
a man—than that he had met with some garbled translation of Rabelais ; 
and finding the dramatic capabilities of Panurge, had dressed him 
afresh in fat and frolic (as being more likely by contrast to appear 
original), and re-baptized him Falstaff. Mavs revenons a nos moutons: 
the next character of importance is the jolly friar, John of the Funnels: 
an ecclesiastic who wields the bludgeon as ably as the glass, and knocks 
down whole bumpers with the same facility that he knocks down whole 
regiments. He is in fact a French Friar Tuck, with a vivacity and 
rapidity of observation as unequalled as it is peculiar. Nothing is more 
easy than to describe a character common-place and generally intelli- 
gible; but to give such a character shades that may distinguish it 
(without destroying the verisimilitude) from others of the same class, 
thus individualizing it, as it were, can be achieved only by genius; and 
this was Rabelais’ inspiration. In the delineation of his Queen Whims— 
that beau-idéal of female coquetry, he has shown his intimate acquain- 
tance with the sex. Her Majesty is the finest representation on record 
of a blue-stocking and a prude: she lives solely on mathematics, which 
she takes by way of dinner, washed down with two wine-glasses of 
distilled muslin. All this of course is allegorical; but the reflective 
reader will not fail to make his own comments. Indeed, throughout his 
works, Rabelais must be taken as an allegorical satirist. The times In 
which he wrote were too bigotted to allow of vice being reproved 
without a mask to conceal the offender; so he was compelled to assume 
a strange fanciful disguise, and may be considered, at least among the 
moderns, as the father of this species of romance. His Limousin 
University Scholar, who has immortalized himself by a profound dis- 
covery that “ nothing is so injurious to the sight as bad eyes,” would tell 
well at either University: almost as much so as Master Janotus de 
Bragmardo, another of his dramatis persone, whom we take to be a 
model for modern pedants. The good Bishop Homenas with his hand- 
maid Clerica, who was never heard to say more than “ the Decretals, 
the Decretals ; we are all lost without the Decretals ;” is an exemplary 
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episcopal comment. Epistemon, the veracious Epistemon, is a sample 
for travellers to imitate: the physician Rondibilis is as true to life as if 
he had just done walking the hospitals ; while the old lawyer who gives 
that admirable advice to his son—never to interfere in a dispute until 
both contending partics were exhausted, - manifestly drew his hints 
from Rabelais’ own personal experience. What again can be truer 
to human character than Pichrocole and his courtiers: the one all 

ride and ignorance, the other all suppleness and sycophancy, numbering 
un-Alnaschar-like the future trophies of the monarch, until put to shame 
by the unexpected candour of one crafty old statesman, who advises 
the acquisition of the different inasiviies previous to their being 
divided, for which he is of course disgraced? For mere richness of 
humour, nothing can exceed the account of the shepherd tossed out 
of the ship by Panurge; who stands upon deck, archly enumerating 
to the drowning wretch the manifold blessings of that heaven to which 
he is just dispatching him; and congratulating him upon the speed 
with which he is likely to change this wicked world for an imperishable 
crown of glory. The Demi-semi-quaver Friar is the most matter-of- 
fact ecclesiastic we ever yet met with, and pairs well with the mathe- 
matician whose highest poetical conceptions were drawn from the 
stanzas “ thirty days hath September.” So much (and we have sketched 
but few of them) for his characters ; his chapters are equally felicitous. 
That on paying debts especially, wherein he proves that debt is the sole 
chain which binds this earth to heaven, and that nothing is more satis- 
factory to a philanthropist than to know that. when he dies his memory 
will be dear to some; viz. to his creditors, who will recal his last mo- 
ments with a sigh, comes home to the sensibilities of all. A chapter on 
catchpoles, too, which contains inter alia a receipt for destroying these 
offensive vermin, and in which our humourist accounts for his own disin- 
clination to pay his debts, by stating that a friend of his dropped sud- 
denly dead while discharging an old tick (tick doloureux, we presume), 
and that he is apprehensive of encountering a like accident, deserves uni- 
versal consideration. Sometimes, however, in his eagerness to commit 
extravagance, Rabelais goes beyond all bounds: as in the description of 
Pantagruel’s mouth, Perey ser pac it has a political tendency ) is never- 
theless outrageously insipid. A greater praise cannot be given to the 
account of Epistemon’s decapitation, and the subsequent junction of his 
head with his shoulders; not that we think the absence of a head at all 
marvellous (many of our most esteemed friends being in this predi- 
cament), but that the chapter itself is intrusive and superfluous, whether 
in point of wit or fancy. Another peculiarity in Rabelais, is the quaint 
grave humour of his various chapters: these are dzjowx in themselves, 
and we therefore subjoin a few for the reader's amusement. 


Chapter 3. Book 3.—How Panurge praiseth debtors and borrowers with a 


word in praise of patient creditors. 

Chapter 7.—Panurge’s exposition of the monastic mystery of powdered 
beef. 

Chapter 10.—How Pantagruel praiseth dumb women. 

Chapter 32.—How the physician Rondibilis declareth cuckoldry to be natu- 


rally one of the appendages of marriage.* 





* Imitated by Arbuthnot in his John Bull. 
3X2 
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Chapter 33.—Rondibilis prescribes a cure for cuckoldry. 

Chapter 53.—An essay on the propriety of doing what we ought not to do, 

Chapter 42.—How law-suits, if tenderly hatched and nursed, come after. 
wards to a full and perfect growth. 

Chapter 52.—How Bridlegoose, albeit a judge, was also honest. 

Chapter 54.~A dissertation upon hemp. 

Chapter 2. Book 4.—Why monks love to be in kitchens. 

Chapter 27.—Of the strange death of Giant Wide-nostrils, the swallower of 
windmills, 

Chapter 28.— How the Bishop Homenas, albeit a devout Bishop, yet had 
no objection to a good dinner. 


~The remaining books (we have selected only two) are replete with 
similar humour, so that the reader who, trusting to our reconmendation, 
acquaints himself with the writings of Rabelais, may, whether he look 
to amusement or instruction, expect ample satisfaction. With us heis 
a first-love ; and it was in the retirement of South Wales that, in the year 
1820, attracted by the quaint novelty of its engravings, we first peeped 
into the pages of Gargantua. Many casualties have since transpired 
to disturb our recollection of its humour; but when last week, ata 
book-stall, we again picked up and cheapened the four brown, dingy well- 
thumbed duodecimos, with their old fashioned illustrations, we felt that 
we had renewed acquaintance with a friend. Rabelais, indeed, of all 
authors we ever met with, is the one most likely to make an impression 
on an unformed mind. His very quaintnesses, transferred into creditable 
English by Ozell, tell with strange effect at an age, when what is un- 
common claims but too often undisturbed possession of the faculties, 
Mr. Jeffrey has somewhere said that the poetry of Keats is a good 
standard whereby to rate the kindred genius of the reader: Rabelais 
for a similar reason may be put into his hands, and if he possess to any 
extent either wit or fancy, the impression left by the perusal will never 
be effaced. One word more: it has long been the fashion among 
commentators (at least so says Ozell) to decry the private character of 
Rabelais ; and we are sorry to find that a man like Sir William Temple 
has joined in this senseless abuse. Is it, however, probable that an author 
thus wedded to immorality would have been chosen as the bosom friend 
of such notoriously virtuous and celebrated prelates as Cardinal Du 
Bellay, the Bishop of Maillezais, and a hundred others equally gifted ? 
Was it probable that the Vatican would have selected him as the person 
best qualified to officiate in the pulpit at Paris, at a time when religion 
reigned, if not in all its primeval sincerity, at least externally in the most 
starched and punctilious severity ? The proofs of such friendships, and 
such honourable ecclesiastical employments, speak not volumes only, but 
whole libraries in Rabelais’ behalf, and convince us that his character 
as a man, was only inferior to his ability as an author. 
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LETTER UPON AFFAIRS IN GENERAL, FROM A GENTLEMAN IN 
LONDON TO A GENTLEMAN IN THE COUNTRY. 


PARLIAMENT assembles on the 14th of this month. It is ex 
to proceed to business (without adjournment), as soon as the formal 
arrangements are completed ; and the session, whenever it commences, 
will be long, protracted, and stormy. One of the first questions tried, 
will, no doubt, be the question of the Corn Laws ; for that ministers should 
venture to give up that question, I apprehend, is impossible. With all the 
abuse which was showered upon Castlereagh, he would have disdained 
such a compromise as this. He would no more have waved his opinion 
in fear or deference of the aristocracy, than he did in fear or deference 
of the mob. And to talk of “ Parliament’s being left to exercise its un- 
biassed judgment ” upon the Corn question, is impudence as well as trash. 
It is too much to find money jobs the only measures upon which ministers 
will condescend to use their influence. If parliament is left to exercise 
its “ unbiassed judgment ” upon the question of the Corn laws, it will be 
high time that it should be left to the same free agency upon the ques- 
tions which come before it altogether. 

Whatever measure may be brought forward touching the repeal of 
the Corn Laws—and perhaps the mere expectation of such a projected 
measure—will probably bring on some proposal for (practically if not no- 
minally) reducing the interest of the Debt. And as “ between two stools,” 
according to the proverb, a certain portion of a man’s body “ comes to 
the ground,” so the country should look sharp, that—between its expec- 
tations of aid from these two interests —it does not end in obtaining relief 
from neither. 

For myself, upon every principle of equity and justice, I thik the Debt 
is the last of the public burthens which should be touched. Not be- 
cause it is guaranteed by “public faith;” for I would not say a great 
deal for public faith, in decided opposition to public advantage. Nor yet, 
very especially, upon the score that, having been a common marketable, 
transferable property, it has been bought, at least in many instances, by 
its present possessors, at a full price ; for the land has, a very great deal 
of it probably, been also bought at a “full,” that is to say, at a high 
rent price; and hundreds of those who possess it will be seriously in- 
jured by any heavy change inits value. But the last interest which I 
would touch isthe Dest ; because, notwithstanding all that we hear of the 
jews and the stock-jobbers—a sort of people who are offensive enough in 
all conscience, and whom I wish with all my heart our peers and landed 
proprietors would find to be such, and abstain from imitating, or mix- 
ing themselves up with them—it is still a fact capable of proof—a fact 
which figures alone will shew beyond the possibility of contest—that it 
is the landed interest which has been increasing the value of its property 
during the whole of the last thirty years, not only beyond—but three or 
four times over beyond—any advantage obtained by the funded. 

With all the outcry which is daily made about the original purchase of the 
funds in a depreciated currency, what (practically ) is the present increased 
value of the stockholder’s dividend ?—how much more, im commodities, 
does he get for his dividend upon £1,000 three per cents now, than he 
obtained for that same dividend during the full circulation of one and 
two pound notes? Take the following articles of common consumption, 
and it would be easy to carry the list still farther—house-rent, bread, meat, 
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beer, tea, sugar, candles, soap ;—and the difference in nominal price be. 
tween these items of expenditure now and fifteen years ago—which jg 
the real increase of-value in the fundholder’s dividend—the aggregate 
decrease in their nominal price will not amount to thirty per cen—] 
question if it will amount to twenty-five :—then take the increased rental 
of land—take the general rental of the kingdom—taking in all the dif. 
ferent characters of increase—the increased rent of corn land—the jp. 
creased rent of orchard and pasture—the enormous increased price of all 
land applied to agricultural purposes in the neighbourhood of large 
towns—and the still more enormous increase upon the miles of land let 
upon building leases—let at £50, £100, and sometimes £200 an acre! 
and see then whether the increased value of the rent-roll, instead of 
shewing—as the stock has done—an improvement of thirty or thirty-five 
per cent., does not shew an advance of considerably more than on 
hundred ? ‘ 

Cobbett, whose last four or five numbers—his ride through Glouces- 
tershire and Wiltshire—have been admirable, and whose mere faculty 
of calling hard names amounts to a curiosity—Cobbett surprises me 
by the regret which he expresses, whenever (in passing from village to 
village) he finds the “old landed gentry” of the counties “ driven out,” 
as he terms it, by the cotton and fund people. I confess I do not quite 
perceive the reasonableness of this regret. I do not see how a system 
under which mere farmers made (and wasted) large sums, anda system 
under which the value of land has certainly risen most unprecedently; 
should have “ driven” any land-owner to the letting of some fund-holder 
or cotton-spinner into his property? A trader may be “driven out,’ 
because his means, as Shylock terms it, are ‘in supposition.” His 
business is to risk the property which he has, in order to gain more. 
But how—except by extravagance, or improvidence—casualties to which 
all classes of interest are liable, and for. which few have a right to 
claim much pity and consideration—how there has been any thing in 
the system of the last thirty years—bating earthquakes, inundations, and 
personal absurdities—to “ drive out” a gentleman who then possessed an 
estate of £2,000 a year, and was contented to live upon it !—Taxation 
might make it advisable for him to keep one carriage, perhaps, instead of 
two, while half his brother land-holders of the continent were reduced 
to keep no carriage at all: but how there has arisen any thing to “drive 
him out,” I confess I am at a loss to conjecture. 

One fact, however, seems pretty clear—that, “ Driven out,” or not, the 
public burthens,—and, first of them, the land-owners’ MONOPOLY must 
come down. The productive power of the country—that is to. say 
the labour of the people,—cannot go on paying the claims of the pro- 
perty of the country,—the rent of the land,—the charges of the govert- 
ment,—the dues of the church,—and the interest of the fundholder,— 
at the rate at which all those annuities are charged upon it—much 
longer. New markets must be opened to our commerce; for. the old 
ones are becoming, and in the nature of things must become, inde- 
pendent of us. What miraculous gift do Englishmen imagine tha 
they have beyond all other people, that they should go on (as their 
legislators tell them they do, and can do) surpassing the manufac- 
tures of every nation in the world; and yet find none of the most e0- 
lightened nations about them, possessing the same means with them- 
selves, and excited by their example, capable, after years of exertion, 
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of equalling them in their own? It is to-new markets—to an increase 
on that which we gain—and to a decrease of that which we have to 
pay—and to such. a course alone, that this country can look for relief. 
The Debt arose out of the war. The property which composes it 
was three-fourths created by the war. And it may be fair that it should 
contribute its proportion,—give up something in common with other 
classes of possession—to meet the charges of that struggle to which it 
owes (at least) its security. But to touch one shilling of that debt, 
without at the same time paring down every other description of charge 
upon the country; without cutting down the expenses of the govern- 
ment ;—deferring the luxuries of palaces built, and picture collections 
purchased ;—reducing the rent charge of the landlords, and sweeping 
away the place charge which they and their dependents hold, as a sort of 
tit-bit out of the common plunder—to touch the Debt, without first, or 
at the same moment, making all these sacrifices, would be an act of the 
most nefarious injustice. It is an act which all the presumption of the 
land-owners—even of the House of Lords itself, 1 think,—will scarcely 
give them courage to attempt; and it is one which all their power,— 
aided even by the prayers of the bench of Bishops,—will not enable them 
to accomplish. 

Letters from France inform us that a typographical error in one of 
their leading journals lately threw all Paris into consternation for twelve 
hours. The statement intended to be made was a very harmless one— 
to wit—“ Hier, M. Villele (the minister), s’est rendu au Bois de Bou- 
logne”—1. e. yesterday, M. Villele walked or rode to the Bois de Bou- 
logne. Instead of which, by an unlucky misprint, the line given ran 
thus—“ Hier, M. Villele s'est pendu au Bois de Boulogne”—yesterday 
M.Villele hung himself in the Boissde Boulogne. This is a very terrible 
“error of the press.” I have often thought the “ Errata,’ — 
people don’t read it, the most amusing page in a whole book, especially 
where the author happens to have written a most atrocious MS., and the 
corrections run, for “ horse” read “ coal-scuttle,” &c. &c. But the oddest 
excuse that I have seen for a guid pro quo of this description, occurs in 
the police reports of the Grindells’ mad case, in the papers of this morn- 
ing. The reporter sets right an error of the preceding day, in which he 
has called a person “ Mr. Darnsford,” whose name was “ Mr. Stinton ;” 
and says that his mistake arose from the circumstance of “ Mrs. Grin- 
dell’s speaking with a very peculiar accent.” It must certainly have been 
very “ peculiar,accent” indeed ! 

The “ Last Lottery” was actually, and finally, drawn on the 19th 
instant. And, contrary to all received principle and speculation—the 
profound theory that lotteries always thrive best in seasons of calamity, 
and the ordinary (but not unnatural) supposition, that people (as many 
as annually speculate in the lottery) would desire to have one chance in 
a scheme which was sure to be the last—in defiance of all philosophy, 
the tickets went off ill. Up to the very night before the drawing, all 

the various devices to attract were, I think, super-usually active. And I 
was absolutely taken in myself, passing through the Strand, by a large 
posting-bill, headed “ Valuable offices to let, &c. ;” which, in reality, on nf 
announced, that ‘all the lottery offices” would be to let after the 19th 
of October; as the “last lottery ever to be drawn in England expired 
on that day!” until when “ tickets and shares, warranted undrawn, were 


selling at Hazard’s, Goodluck’s,” &c. &c. 
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I see e my house of evenings to “the play” someti 
Pree a T f por There is a lady, who lives cae a 
keeps a monkey—a pretty considerably-sized one :—and it is all non 
to talk about Mr. Liston or Mr. Macready—a good monkey is worth all the 
low comedy actors in the world. Mazurier, the French man-monkey, was 
ill received in London ; but that arose from the degree of pretence that he 
came with. And, moreover, his characters were ill selected ;—thou 
were some comical points about what he did too. The laughableness 
of a monkey arises out of something more profound than the mere felicj 
with which he burlesques humanity and human affairs. There is a fund 
for thought as well as merriment in the odd mixture of cunning with 
simplicity which his tricks exhibit; the close approach which he makes 
to reason, and yet the decided insurmountable barrier which divides him 
from it !—In the same way that madmen, if we could divest ourselves of 
the knowledge that they are suffering, constantly do things which are 
diverting in the highest — degree. The scene in which Mazurier 
found a child—in one of the pieces that he acted a monkey in—always 
seemed to me to be extremely well imagined and ingenious. He used 
to play with a stone on the ground for a long time in the beginning of 
the scene. Presently, on finding the child (asleep), he becomes highly 
delighted, and carries it about for several minutes with every antic of 
pleasure and surprise. And then, just as you become interested with 
the thought that this excessive admiration of the child will lead to some 
curious incident or effect—he looks round him—sees the stone again—and 
returns to it, as the better plaything of the two. Now this is excellent. 
It is one little trait that yet speaks volumes. If he had represented a 
woman, instead of a monkey, the actor could not have done any thing 
more characteristic than this. 

But my opposite neighbour (the real Szmius) is, in the way of facetious- 
ness, far beyond the reach of any histrionic imitation. He regularly 
gets loose about once a week; when a reward is offered, and half the 
neighbourhood rises in arms for his apprehension. I watched an affair 
of this kind the other day from the commencement ;—I rather think, on 
that occasion, that a footboy, who acts (worthily) as the beast’s fellow- 
servant, had let him loose on purpose. The first sight I had of him wasin 
his mistress’s chamber—at her dressing-drawer —out of which he fished 
a great quantity of ornaments—combs, necklaces, bracelets, and the like. 
The whole of these he tried on, seriatim, looking betimes in the glass, 
and putting every article to the wrong purpose; and concluding, 
as fast as he had done with each, by throwing it under the grate. 

Presently, he disappeared from this place,—hearing a voice, I rather 
think, which disturbed him; nnd in a few minutes, there was the usual 
hue-and-cry in the street;—he had got out at the drawing-room window ; 
and was skipping along upon the balcony rails from house to house. 
Generally a minute or so after he got to-every fresh balcony, and was 
looking down, chattering at the mob, with his back to the building, up 
went the window on a sudden, and some daring housemaid-made sure she 
had secured him; but as regularly as he jumped round—facing the ene- 
my—down the sash went again, with a roar from the crowd, and a squeak 


(which might have been heard a great way beyond’ St. Paul’s,) from the 
house-maid ; and away the tormentof’ skipped off, in triumph, to 2 
fresh tenement. 


All this while, there was a long chain, with which he was usually 
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confined, hanging down frem him as low as the rails of the area 
in the street; and a sort of grocer's boy, seeing this advantage, 
sneaked cautiously along, under the windows, thinking to lay hold of it. 
But just as he had drawn quite close, and was stretching out his hand, 
as he thought, to make the capture, the monkey perceived his design, 
and drew the chain up rapidly, with a prodigious chattering; at which 
there was another immense shout, —for the eee the crowd ; 


-and he skipped on, holding up the chain, as well as he could, and looking 


back at the grocer’s boy.. Here the brute turned round the corner, and I 
thought I certainly had lost him ; but very soon I heard his followers in 
high glee again; and, looking out, saw him on a parapet—just going in 
at a garret window—out of which he presently emerged, with a bunch of 
“store” candles, (there seemed to be six or eight of them,) tied alto- 
gether. These he hooked his finger into the loops of one by one; 
and then putting them up to one side of his mouth, drew the cotton 
out-—leaving the tallow behind—at the other. And while thus em- 
ployed—stili looking down and chattering at the crowd—his career was 
concluded by a sudden seizure on the part of the occupant of the 
garret; whose finger, however—with a constancy worthy of a better 
fate,—he immediately bit—I should judge by the roar that followed 
from the sufferer, to the bone. Apropos to this—I perceive that all 
monkies, and particularly the two “‘ swinging monkies” that dance the 
tight rope about the streets, look with great curiosity at the mobs of 
children that run after them. I have no doubt that they think that 
they (the children) are monkies of an undescribed species—the parti- 
cular breed of this country. 

A writer, I think in the Morning Post, complaining last week, that the 
stage-coaches, with their accompaniments, the pick-pockets and orange- 
boys, produce great crowding and inconvenience about the White Horse 
Cellar, in Piccadilly, is answered by another gentleman who proposes to 
remedy the nuisance, by sending all the offenders to the other side of the 
way. I don’t know precisely how material the evil complained of may be ! 
but this device for curing it is obviously borrowed from the Irish stra- 
tagem—the turning a man’s shirt after a week’s wear, because it would 
scem advisable to put on a clean one. 

The Post, altogether, is prolific this month. A boot-maker of the 
Strand advertises in it:—* As the season approacties,”—his “ shooting 
shoes,” warranted to ‘stand water.” A more useful property about 
such possessions would seem to be that they should “ stand” fre. 

But October the 11th—apropos to the matter of boots—I see that the 
“ Boots” of the Three Tuns Inn at Newcastle has robbed the ostler’s 
box of £125, and made off. ‘There is an unnatural character about this 
theft which shocks me: it is a sort-of cannibalism, a “ boots’’ eating an 
“‘ ostler’—as bad as “ sharks pecking out sharks’ een,” (which even the 
Scotch proverb deprecates); or jews trying to cheat one another. But 
man, merciless man! as the French writer observes, is the only animal 
entirely without respect of persons! Wild beasts feel a decided hesitation 


about devouring a brother. 


Voit on les loups brigans, comme nous inhumains, 
Pour detrousser les loups courir le grand chemin? 


Non ! 
But competition, it is, that makes mén even greater rogues than they 
M.M. New Series.—Vot.II. No.10: 3 Y 
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used to be. The very path of villany is crowded; the avenues to 
the gallows are filled to the very kirb-stone,’ and choked up. Pp 
it is, I think, who says somewhere, that “ Party is the madnesg of 
the many for the gain of a few.” ‘ Competition” seems to me just 
to make out the reverse of that description: it is the madness of a fey 
for the gain of the many. And it is amazing how this competition cuts 
down the pride of the most lofty trades and professions (not to speak of 
its touching the respectability sometimes) as well as the profit. The 
Bar, with all ‘its pretence, and even exertion, has those upon the « fifth 
row” sometimes who will hunger after the flesh-pots of Egypt! There 
have been instances of gentlemen taking briefs, even without fees! rather 
than go without them altogether. And literature gets quite shocking, 
I was annoyed some time back to see at the head of an American news. 
paper, “ published by T. Poulson,” &c. No. something or other, in-some 
street in Philadelphia, “ where advertisements and subscriptions will be 
gratefully received.” But I found to-day, in England, among other com. 
mendations of a weekly paper, called the ** London Mercury,” that it 
may “be sent all the way to the Colonies, &c.,” for the smal! sum of 
. Threepence halfpenny !” 

[ took notice in my last letter of a comical character in the new farce 
called “‘ Before Breakfast,” ‘Major Havannah,”’ I think the name is—a 
military gentleman—who knocks every other word out, through all his 
sentences, in order to give more room and value to those which remain. 
I heard a barrister plead a cause something in the same style, upon the 
Midland Circuit ; and it struck me as a pleasant manner of oratory. Much 
better than the “damnable iteration,” as Falstaff calls it, which some 
gentlemen whom I could name inflict upon us ;—about three words in 
every five were either omitted or unintelligble ; and every one that could 
be understood took the room of about a dozen. 

As for example——It was an action for assault; with counts for 
“ words spoken,” to wit, calling the plaintiff an “ Old Maid.” And also 
for a trespass in entering her dwelling-house. The case of “ Smackem 
v. O'Whackem.” 

Frump ( Pah cd Plaintiff, stated the case.—“ May’t please your 
Lordship.—Gentlemen of the jury: This isa case of very serious 
character. It’s an assault case—blows given to the plaintiff, Miss 
Smackem, on her body.—Case o’ knocking, my lord. Gentlemen—my 
client is—maiden lady—great respectability—related—some of best 
families in the country. Defendant is person—low station o’ life—cries 
fish, my lord—fish, about the streets. Now we--we—my lord—no 
objection to Defendant’s fish ;—but—apt to be—excuse my being }0 
cular—a commodity among those dealers—called “stinking fish.” Your 
lordship—teel—we don’t wish to have any thing to do with that.” 

Mr. O’Blarney—(for Defendant) submits in a strong brogue.—“ My 
Lord, the learned Sergeant, if he és jocular, will be so good as not 
cast reflections upon us or our lawful calling.” 

Frump (Segt.)—« Lord, I apprehend—I’m in order. My learned 
friend’s ‘ lawful calling ‘—nothing to us. But what we say is—he called 
us ‘ Jade and Jezabel,’ Gentlemen—I think you'll shew him that thats 
not a ‘lawful calling.’ (laughter) Gentlemen, case is—shortly this. 
Defendant made an attack on us—no reason in the world. Abused e 
struck us several slaps—to wit, [reading] on our arms, breasts, nC 
and shoulders—at our own door. Our apparel, gentlemen jury; suffers 
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—well as our feelings. One silk gown [reads] —one fly cap—one pet- 
ticoat—one apron—remnants will be shewn in court. Now these things, 
gentlemen jury—are—things. People—sell fish—not to illtreat people 
that buy it—abuse, and comfisticate ’em with impunity.” 

O'Blarney—* Impunity, my Lord—they set us in the stocks for two 
hours on a market day.” 

Frump.—‘‘It was before you were put in the stocks you broke the peace.” 

O’Blarney.—“ My lord, I'll prove that it was after.” 

Mr. Justice B¥***,—« T’ll take it, Mr. O’Blarney, that it was both.” 

Crier.—* Silence in the Court!” 

Mr. Single-Brief (junior for plaintiff.) Grizzle Tomkins! Call 
Grizzle Tomkins !—Your lordship has an abstract ? This, my lord, is 
the plaintiff's housekeeper, who heard all that passed.” 

Witness put into the box. 

O’Blarney (for defendant).—“ My lord, I wish to ask Mrs. Tomkins a 
question on the voir dire.” 

Witness sworn. 

O’Blarney.—‘* Now, attend to me ma’am. My learned friend has 
said that you heard all that passed: I ask—can you hear one word of 
any thing that is said to you?” 

Frump (Sergt.)—“ My lord—if she can’t hear, what’s the use of the 
learned counsel’s putting the question” : 

O’Blarney.—“ Och! you'll allow me, Mr. Sergeant, if you please— 
the witness is in my hands.—Now, Mrs. Tomkins, listen (calling) Are 
you not deaf?” 

Witness (bawling)—* Ye-e-s.” 

Mr. Single-Brief.—* Why, my lord, that answer is a proof she is not 
deaf.” 

Frump (Sergt.)—‘“ My lord, we'll call another witness. Call Monsieur 
Chardon !” 

Javelin man (without—calls).-—-“ Mr. Jordan !” 

O’Blarney (for defendant).—* My lord, Iam sorry to take so many 
objections, but I must ask this witness a question on the voir dire.” 

Mr. Justice B*¥***,—“ Put your question, Mr. O’Blarney.” 

O’Blarney.—“ M. Chardon, you are a Frenchman ? 

Witness.—“ Oh oui, Monsieur, je suis Frangois.” 

O’Blarney.—“ Why then Sir, I ask you—remember you are on your 
oath—what is the nature of your religious belief?” 

Witness.—“ Monsieur? Vraiment, Monsieur—religion? I am not 
particulier, Monsieur—I am un tailleur.” : 

O'Blarney—*“ My lord, this person is incompetent. We have no 
means of swearing a tailor.” 

Mr. Single-Brief.—“ Why not ? He may be sworn upon the ‘ pattern- 
book,’ if you please.” 5 

O’Blarney.—« He is but the ninth part ofa man.” (Laughter.) 

Frump (Sergt.)—*« In that case, the oath is just nine times as binding 
upon him as upon any body else.” 

Crier.—« Silence in the Court!” 

O’Blarney.—« My lord, I submit that his trade constitutes an objec- 
tion ; persons of his calling have a belief of their ewn. The poet says, 


Hell! The tailor fears not hell ! 
He keeps the key ; and o’er the mouth, 
Cross-legged, in a h _: 
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Frump ( Sergt.)—“ My lord, I submit this view is obsolete. —« 4 iin 
may be a tailor, and yet a Christian. 

O’Blarney.—“ I hope no Court will affirm such law as that.” 

Mr. Justice B****,—«“ You shall have the point saved, Mr. O'Bigy. 
ney, if you like.” 

O'Blarney.—“ Upon my honour, my lord, I would desire that ; I have 
myself all the confidence in the world in it.” 

Frump (aside)—* I belteve that; for I am sure nobody else can haye 
any.” 

tiie which Monsieur Chardon, who said he lived “ vis-a-vis Madame 
Smackem,—so dat she could never put her nightcap on, le nuit, nor take 
it off, le matin—but he should see hare,”—proved the assault; and after 
a Ciceronian address of two hours from Mr. O’Blarney, the judge said 
two words; and the jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, « damages to 
be settled out of court.” 

Mr. Wilkes, the parliament attorney, has been addressing a quantity 
of letters in all directions, threatening prosecutions against newspapers 
that have libelled his character, &c. Now persons of Mr. Wilkes's 
calibre should keep out of print. He has let out in these letters what all 
people did not know before (myself for one)—to wit, that he is a very 
ignorant and vulgar man. 

Country theatricals are very odd things. Mrs. Bartley, the Morning 
Herald says, has been playing the character of “ Lady Teazle” at 
Brighton. Mr. Bartley should rather have played it—he is much the 
most like Lady Teazle of the two. 

This is the age, par excellence, of improvement and institution. And 
the science of «« Gymnastics,” among other of the latest novelties, seems 
to be making its way to eminence and adoption. Gymnastic “establish- 
ments” are already “ organized” in five or six different quarters of the me- 
tropolis; and some persons—who are great enthusiasts—take the diversions 
(as Mr. Holme Sumner proposed to do that of the tread-mill) at home. 
A gentleman, next door to me, has had a private pole set up in his own 
yard, which he keeps climbing up to the top of all day long. I saw him 
the other morning, almost before it was light, working away ! And spin- 
ning round and round when he got to the top—I think he emulates my 
other neighbour, the monkey. Of course, this is a sort of amusement 
which can do no mischief, if people choose to indulge themselves in It. 
But if they were to practice going up the chimney; such an exercise 
would be more likely to be useful, and, I should think, just as diverting. 

Still, what “children of a larger growth” we are! All} this climbing 
and gambolling is going on, while public distress, I am sorry to say, ¢00- 
tinues to increase in an alarming degree—and particularly among the 
“higher classes.” I understand things are so bad at the west end of the 
town, that not a single gentleman about Bond-street has paid any of 
his bills for the last six months. 

The papers of to-day advertise that an Act of Parliament is meant 
forthwith to be applied for, enabling the vestry officers of Mary-le-bone, 
among other works, to build four new churches in that parish. These are 
very impudent jobs—these church erections —which are got up under our 
noses every day, under a pretence of the “practice of piety,” by archi- 
tects, surveyors, parsons, bricklayers, and a little knot of other persons, 
who have acquired sufficient fortune to give them influence, and wish to 


increase that fortune by periodical dips into the purses of their neigh- 
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bours. I cannot conceive a more jolie petite job, or a more convenient, 
than the one in question. The erection of four new churches wil] cost, 
at least, the sum of £250,000: out of which about £80,000 will fall in 
the shape of profit to some ten or a dozen traders who are employed in 
the affair. Here is a pretty little fortune for Monsieur the architect. 
A round £5,000 for the furnisher of the stone. A pretty picking for an 
ironmonger. A little slice for a plumber and glazier. Something con- 
siderable for the carpenter, bricklayer, and ornamental furnisher. A sti- 
pend for Monsieur le Curé—and the parish pays for all! This is a mode 
of making trade among the “ monied classes” (now the Government has 
contracts to give away no longer), which ought not to be submitted 
to. And for the Mary-le-bonne job, [hope the expense of opposing a 
« private bill” will not deter the inhabitants of that parish from resisting it. 

The patent theatres are both open, but they have done nothing very 
miraculous yet. Drury Lane has brought out “ The White Lady” (an 
opera), which was damned; and Covent Garden, ‘“‘ The Green-room” 
(a comedy), which deserved to be. Mr. Price, the speculator at Drury 
Lane, has returned at last from America, and brought a whole cargo of 
new actors along with him. But the late levies at that house have 
seemed to me (thus far) more remarkable for paucity of shirt, I am 
sorry to say, than redundancy of talent. 

The minor theatres one seldom goes near ; but I should think Sadler's 
Wells was doing but ill, for they advertise the house “to be let” twice 
a week for ‘¢ amateur performances !” In fact, they have never done any 


thing material at this house since it ceased to be “ The Aquatic.” They 


lost their bread when they gave up their water. 

A gentleman, who calls himself Mr. Rough, and exercises the calling 
of a schoolmaster, has been writing a long series of letters in the Morning 
Post upon the management of debtors’ prisons. Mr. Rough, it appears, 
has suffered incarceration himself; and “* Misere sucurrere,” &c., com- 
plains, in close columns, of the barbarities in which the stronger prisoners 
there indulge themselves towards the weaker; and especially of an 
operation known familiarly by the name of “ Gooseing.” This ceremony 
is of two kinds, ‘diurnal gooseing” and “nocturnal gooseing”—the 
latter the more severe; and it consists in the vigorous application of a 
strip of blanket well knotted, something in the style of what the negroes 
comprehend by the designation of the “ cow-skin” to the back of any in- 
mate who may be priggish or refractory. And to do Mr. Rough justice, he 
is a genuine writer upon the subject. No person who reads will charge him 
(as Romeo charges the Friar), that he speaks of that which he does not feel. 
There is not a line (about “ Gooseing”) imprinted upon his page, which 
does not seem first to have been marked upon his shoulders. The truth is, 
prisoners of all kinds are very difficult people to deal with ; for the same 
reason which makes it difficult (without the power of corporal punish- 
ment) to discipline soldiers ;—the minor inconveniences which other men 
become subjected to for their sins, they are in the situation of being 
subjected to already. There is no use in fining a debtor, whose pre- 
fence in gaol is evidence that he already owes more than he can pay. 
And you cannot do much by threatening a man with imprisonment, 
who is locked up already. At the same time, there is no equity in 
allowing the stronger rascal to maltreat the weaker, in a prison any 
more than any where else: and solitary confinement—which is a weapon 
that the goaler may constitutionally use—applied vigourously and 
Inflexibly, has its value and effect. The mistake is in not administering 
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these medicaments inflexibly and in sufficient doses. Slight and uncertain 
punishments always do mischief instead of good—they anger the 
offender, without going far enough to alarm him. 

The high Tory publications some of them are in great terror, t) 
think what is to become of the /ow lands if the trade in corn should 
be thrown open ;—that is to say, of the lands low in price; such a 
are let (now) for five shillings or ten shillings an acre. The short result 
will be that these low lands, at five and ten shillings an acre, will be 
placed just where they were thirty years ago—out of corn cultivation, 
They will then be laid down as quick as possible for egistment; and 
we shall have meat at a price at which people may afford to eat it. 

These complaints, however, about the failure of the «low lands,” on 
the part of the landed proprietors are really a little too presumptuous; 
when we consider that perhaps half the very ‘ low lands” which the 
are in such doubt now how they shall get rent for, have been added to their 
estates—not by any purchase, but by enclosures,—within the last thirty 
years. And this fact forms an additional proof of the principle which 
I have befcre asserted—that, in political arrangements it is impossible 
to decide any point upon principle; but that ninety-nine questions ina 
hundred will be questions of circumstance and of degree. No 
one can doubt that the cultivation of a country, considered in the 
abstract, becomes an aid to, as well as an evidence of, its comfort and 
its wealth. And yet nothing is more certain than that this cultivation— 
this same improvement,—carried beyond a given point, forms a very 
heavy curse upon large classes of the community. The enclosure of 
common, or waste lands, was effected upon this principle—to those 
who already possessed so much land, it allotted so much more. That 
is to say, it gave new property to those who had property;—but it 
gave nothing to those who had none,—and yet although it gave nothing, 
it did not remain entirely quiescent with respect to these; for it took 
away the little right and comfort, and privilege—whether of law or 
sufference—which they enjoyed out of the partitioned property already. 

I know that the commonable rights of parishes were provided for. 
That, in all cases, sufficient ground for the purposes of those who had 
rights of “ turning” were left open. That is to say, that the rich only 
appropriated to themselves a part of that which was common to all— 
they did not take the whole. But they took this—even from those who 
had no commonable rights, as regarded “turning,” &c.—they took the 
common right which the very poorest labourer’s child enjoyed—the 
practical, if not the claimable, convenience of open country—absence 
of spring-gun—free footing—and sweet air. Carry the inclosure 
system on; carry it twice as far as it has gone; and what doestt 
come to? It adds large tracts of land to the estates of those who 
possess estates already; and leaves to the millions—who have 10 
estates—the blessed strip they call the «King’s highway,” to walk and 
take the dust upon. There is not a point through the country at 
which the rights of ownership—and the system of “ improvement’ —are 
not shutting the population now, out of rights, which, practically, 
twenty years since, they had, and enjoyed. A peasant can put 
foot nowhere now, without trespass. If he walks into a wood, he 
is shot by a spring-gun. If he gathers wild nuts there, he is sent 1 
the tread-mill. He will suffer the same penalty for gathering sloes a0 
blackberries, before ten years more are over. I do not complain 
the enforcement of the law in all- these cases; because rights are 
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rights—the produce of a man’s hedges is as much his property as the 
produce of his garden—the produce of his garden, in my opinion, 
‘ast as much so as the furniture of his house. But the fact incon- 
testably is that, year after year, the few go on gaining largely—and 
gaining at the expense of the many. | 

To go no farther than the window at which I am writing,—it 
looks upon that miraculous modern improvement—the “ Regent's 
Park.” The whole site of the old Mary-le-bone fields, which ten 
years since was a plain of corn meadows and common pasture, 
has now arisen unto a magnificent park, with roads, rides, shrub- 
beries, lodges, hedges, and streams of water.—That is to say—in 
other words—that these fields, in which the whole population of Mary- 
le-bone and Pancras enjoyed the full privilege of walking and di- 
verting themselves,—are now “ improved,” (and inclosed) for “ per- 
sons of consideration” to look at: and that, except upon a few dusty 
gravelled roads, and along a canal—the very catching of gudgeons in 
which is made a property of,—the same class of persons who originally 
had their full scope and free advantage in these fields, have now no 
right cf enjoyment in them at all. 

The scheme of inclosure was perhaps a necessary and a beneficial one, 
at the time when it was acted upon, It was a sacrifice on the part of the 
people, for a sufficient and important end to be obtained. But to hear these 
landholders complaining that they shall not get rent for that ground which 
cost them nothing! claiming that the advantage which temporary cir- 
cumstances gave to them, a law should now be enacted to enable them 
to preserve ? It is such trash as cannot be listened to. For thirty 
years, the “wealth” of the country has gone on increasing: and all 
the slavery and vice that panders to it; and all the robbery that daily 
feeds upon it; these have gone on increasing until they form absolutely 
a state in society—a spreading ulcer in the commonweal ;—while the 
means and the comforts of the honest and industrious, have, in almost 
the same measure, gone on decreasing. And a /aw is wanted to perpe- 
tuate all this! A law,—will it be carried? The comforts of the lower 
classes have decreased ; but, fortunately, their intelligence has not de- 
creased: and that, properly directed, will bring back—is now bring- 
ing back—all the rest. 

The Literary Gazette of the 14th of October contains the following 
remark at the head of a series of epigrams. ‘ The truest description of 
wit is often that which excites the least laughter.” This notice is of 
value, because it explains what I could not before understand ; that is, 
the “wit” of the Literary Gazette. I now see that it is incomparably 
of the most genuine quality extant. : 

The Quarterly Review just out is a good number. I like the article 
upon Madame Genlis’ Memoirs particularly. But, at what an unmea- 


. Surable distance does modern acquirement place one man from another. 


A note (explanatory) to a subsequent paper on the ‘Transactions of the 
Geological Society, lightens the darkness of the ignorant as follows.— 
“However great may be the expedience of a speedy reform in the no- 
menclature of natural history, {this comes after a horrible repetition ot 
hard names} we must not attempt it in this place. It may be as well, 
however, in compassion to the uninitiated, to inform them, that when 
Tamarck writes Orthocera, he means Orcotheras; and, that in the lan- 
guage now spoken by Conchologists, Orthocerae stands for Orthocerata. 
“Oh this writing and reading!” There are some, perhaps, among the “ un- 
initiated,” who would be glad to know what “ Orthocerata” stands for! 
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But indeed it is the fate, I think, of explanations generally —Obscuryn 
per obscurius—to leave the matter explained considerably more incom. 
prehensible than before. Or they supply you at great length with a solu. 
tion which is totally wrong; the natural, and probably, the real oije 

being at hand, but rejected. Thus some writer, in a book before me 
called “Tavern Signs and Anecdotes,’’—and made up of piracy, under 
the name of quotation—puzzles himself exceedingly to discover what the 
sign of the “ Cock and Bottle” can be a corruption from :—a “ Cock and 
a Bottle” being, as Johnson would have said, things “ not contempora- 
neous.” Now I do not see that any corruption at all is absolutely neces. 
sary here, because I find that very sign now in Oxford used by a celebrated 
Cock-fighter, who has kept a public-house there these twenty years, and fed 
for all the counties round ; and who probably chose the ‘* Cock and Bottle” 
as illustratory of his double calling. A vast number of those signs, indeed, 
which are apparently eccentric, I have no doubt have originated in the same 
way—out of some combination of callings by the persons who originally 
employed them. Thus the “Axe and Bottle’—as publicans in the country 
now, a great number of them, carry on some handicraft trade as well as that 
of victuallers—The “ Axe and Bottle” is more likely to have been the sign 
of a carpenter who kept a public-house, than to be a corruption of 
‘‘the Axe and Battle,” as my friend of the “ signs and anecdotes” is dis- 
posed to have it. Even in the case of “ the Bull and Mouth,” which has 
been the very football of dispute to antiquarians and commentators—I 
doubt the corruption from ‘ Boulogne mouth” very much. I do not 
find that any body knowsthat there ever was such a sign as the Bou- 
logne mouth in existence. I think it more likely that the simple dull and 
mouth—between which (especially in England) the natural disconnec- 
tion is not quite so absolute as some disputants would have us believe— 
that the “ Bull and Mouth” was the sign of some victuallers, or eating- 
house ; in the same way that the Lamb, the Flitch of Bacon, the Cheshire 
Cheese, the Haunch of Venison, and various others—emblems of an edible 
character—are the signs of places of refection at present. For the “Cock 
and Bottle,” it may clearly be justified upon this principle by my Oxford 
case; for every Oxford man, earlier than 1815, will recollect old Jem 
Crozier, the feeder, who kept that sign in St. Aldate’s? Rest his soul, 
(for he is dead now) he had a dozen of fine spanking daughters! And, 
moreover, swore the roundest oaths—the whoresonest—of any publican in 
Christendom! But if we must have an original contemporaneousness, 
anda modern corruption, the corruption is found in a minute—for 
‘“* Cock and Bottle,” read «Cork and Bottle ;’ and let those go farther 
that will—you have it. 

The want of new matter to write and read about gets absolutely !a- 
mentable, So great is the dearth of subject, that some bookseller has 
actually brought forth «The Memoirs of Lindley Murray.” The Me- 
moirs of Lindley Murray! Dr. Murray wrote a book (of some authority) 
upon English grammar ; and, in his youth, once took away some hay 
from the elephant at Exeter ‘Change ; and was assured by the keeper, 
that the animal would remember the injury for ever after. This seems 0 
have’ been the most important adventure of his life. 

Owing to this same dearth of matter, I suppose it is, that some of the 
newspapers, I see, copy little points out of my letters ; and pass the oke 
off (when there is any) for their own; not putting any notice of where 
they take it from. Now the next that does this, to shew him how ohh 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 


DOMESTIC. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 


Lindley Murray, written by himself; and a 
Continuation by Elizabeth Frank; 1826.— 
These memoirs are got up by this Elizabeth 
Frank. This lady, whether maid, wife, or 
widow, instigated the good man to write 
his own unimportant, though not quite un- 
interesting memoirs, up to, or down to, the 
year 1809; and though nothing whatever 
was then left to be told, but that he sur- 
vived to the year 1826, the same feeble and 
quiescent valetudinarian, engaged in the 
same small occupations, pursuing the same 
imperturbable course, respected or pitied 
by his neighbours, admired by his acquain- 
tance, and beloved by his friends, the busy 
and discoursing dame has more than doubled 
the bulk of the memoirs—to swell the book 
toarespectable and saleable size, full 280 
pretty fairly filled pages. 

He was a native of Pennsylvania: his 
father, a quaker, was the proprietor of a 
inill in that province, and afterwards a mer- 
chant at New York. Lindley was the 
eldest of a large family, and was destined by 
the father to follow his own profession. 
Though very early and decidedly reluctant, 
he was at last tempted by the offer ofa 
stock of silver watches just imported by his 
father, to commence a little trafficking— 
he was only fourteen—and was beginning to 
taste and relish the sweets of gain, when an 
act of severity on the part of his father 
kindled his indignation, and impelled him 
to abandon the pursuit and his home to- 
gether. He was, however, after some time, 
reconciled to his now indulgent parent, 
and at his own earnest solicitation articled 
to a lawyer. At twenty, he commenced 
business as an attorney and counsellor at 
New York, under the favourable auspices 
of a large family connexion, and was ad- 
vancing very successfully in his profession, 
When the burst of the revolution at once 
closed the courts, and put a stop to the 
profits of the lawyers.- — oe 

In the practice of the law (says he), pecuniary in- 
terest was not my only rule of action. When cir- 
cumstances would properly admit of it, I generally 
endeavoured to persuade the person who was threat- 
ened with a prosecution, to pay the debt, or make 
satisfaction, without the trouble and the expense of a 
suit. In doubtful cases, I frequently recommended a 
settlement of differences, by arbitration, as the mode 
which I conceived would ultimately prove most satis- 
factory to both parties. I do not recollect that I ever 
encouraged a client to proceed at law, when I thought 
his cause was unjust or indefensible: but in such cases, 
I believe, it was my invariable practice to discourage 
litigation, and to recommend a peaceable settlement 
of differences. 


Why—we stop a moment to ask—why 
should he express himself thus doubtfully ? 
He inust know the fact. If he was a man 
of principle, and we have no doubt he was, 
must know whether and when he de- 
M.M. New Series. —Vou. II. No.1. 





viated. -Really this sort of mock-modesty 

—this morbid apprehension of peremptory 
expressions—leads to as many misrepresen- 
tations, as the contrary course of contempt 
of truth and absence of caution. 

All professional business being suspended 
by the revolution, he withdrew to Long 
Island; and after a residence of three or 
four years, New York being then under the 
British dominion, he returned to that town, 
and entered so zealously and successfully 
into some mercantile concerns, that by the 
time the Americans had secured their inde- 
pendence he had realized a sum sufficient 
for his wants— always moderate—and re- 
tired to a beautiful and romantic spot, about 
three miles from the town, to pass the re- 
mainder of his days in the peaceful pursuits 
of a country life. 

But here his health, which had never 
been vigorous, grew worse and worse ; he 
recruited in winter, but relapsed in summer, 
and losing more ground each summer than 
he gained in the ensuing winter, the pros- 
pect became hopeless ; and after travelling 
in different directions for some time, in 
search of what, when once lost, is rarely 
found again, he was at last, in 1784, pre- 
vailed upon to try the bracing air of the 
north of our own England ; where he finally 
fixed himself, within a mile of York, and 
resided, in a course of uniformity and ab- 
sence of locomotion seldom equalled, to the 
day of his death. For, soon after his ar- 
rival in England he lost, not the use of his 
limbs, but the capability of supporting his 
frame in a standing or walking position. For 
a time he crept round his garden, but soon 

his muscles almost completely failed him, 
and his movements were confined to step- 
ping from his room, along a plank, into his 
carriage ; and, for the last sixteen years, the 
bed and the sofa were the only change of 
scene he experienced. 

In this apparently distressing and afflicted 
condition, books were a natural resource : 
he had always been fond of reading; and 
now happily found in it—next to the sooth- 
ings of religion, of which he had deep and 
permanent impressions, and the invaluable 
attentions of an invaluable wife,—his best 
consolation, his business, his pleasure, the 
assuager of his pains, and the controler of 
his desires. This reading, and this confine- 
ment, led irresistibly to writing. His first 
production was one, the fruits of his own 
feelings and experience, the “ Power of 
Religion on the Mind.” Loeal cireum- 
stances gave birth to his Grammar ; and the 
Grammar to the successive series of the 
rest of his school-books. 


Some of his friends (Murray was himself a quaker) 
established at York a school for the guarded edu- 
cation of young females (these are Elizabeth Frank's 
wosds); which was continued for several years. 
Mr. Murray strongly recommended that the study 
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of the English language should form a prominent 
part of instruction. The young persons employed as 
the first teachers not being sufficiently qualified in 
this respect, he kindly undertook to instruct them 
at his own house; and, for their use, he made some 
extracts from Blair, Campbell, and other writers, 


which afterwards formed the basis of the Appendix 


to his English Grammar. By these young teachers 
he was much importuned to write an English Gram- 
mar, for the benefit of their pupils, on the same 
plan of simplicity, clearness, and regular gradation, 
which he had pursued in his verbal instructions. 
Their requests were sanctioned and enforced by the 
superintendents of the school, and by some of his 
other friends: he was at length induced to comply. 
Such was the humble origin of his Grammar. 


Possessed of a sufficiency for the supply 
of his very limited wants, the profits of his 
numerous publications, amounting it seems 
to nearly £3,000, were all applied to chari- 


‘ table purposes, which is also the destiny of 


the proceeds of the present memoirs, and 
of Elizabeth Frank’s gratuitous additions. 
With respect to his personal character, 
he appears to have been most amiable ; 
rarely yielding up his temper to vexations — 
preserving an equanimity, indeed, that 
scarcely any thing could ruffle—and bearing 
up, under very acute sufferings and a long 
confinement, with a cheerfulness truly ex- 
emplary, and most consolatory to her on 
whom the burden of superintendence fell. 
With feelings thus quieted, contented, and 
at ease, and a mind awake to a variety of 
subjects, he enjoyed conversation ; he had 
made large acquisitions of knowledge, and 
was delighted to communicate. His feeble 
and helpless condition excited sympathy 
among his friends and visitors; while his 
acquirements, his books, his reputation, his 
charities, his kindness, his goodness, drew 
upon him consideration and deference from 
his neighbours—all very sedative things— 
calculated to make people pleased with 


themselves, and of course disposed to please 


others. 


With some superiority of acquirement, 
he was not certainly a man of extraordinary 
intellect; of his Grammars, Exercises, 
Readers, &c.—very serviceable no doubt in 
their way—it is surely enough to say, they 
are calculated to teach Jearners to smooth 
their phrases a little, to detect irregularities, 
to shun common blunders, and indirectly 
perhaps to aid the judgment and refine the 
taste. His publications, however, are well 
known, and we have no other present de- 
sign than that of conveying some notion of 
this kind and good man, and the memoirs 
before us. 

Of Elizabeth Frank’s performance the 
less that is said the better. There is a 
pertness, and a self-sufficiency—smothering 
too the little she has to say with piles of 
devout phrases, as ostentatious as they are 
presuming—that is exceedingly offensive. 
The lady is too, it seems, herself a writer of 
psa 8 books, and by classing them, as 
- e does, Murray’s, evidently 

eems them of at least equal value. She 
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the present scene of things is 


[Nov, 


quotes a passage from The trayels} 
Jand, &c. of Benjamin Silliman, prac’ 

-m Connecticut 
containing a very high, though not uni. 
served, eulogy on Mr. Murray; at the con 
clusion of which she startles us with the 
following poser :— 


Who would not rather be Mr. Murray, confined 
to his sofa, than Napoleon, the guilty possessor of 
an usurped crown, and the sanguinary Oppressor of 
Europe? 

Review of the Progress of Religious Opi- 
nions during the Nineteenth Century, By 
J. C. L. De Sismondi; 1826.—Notyith. 
standing the air of generality thrown over 
the title, and indeed much of the diseys. 
sion itself, the real purpose of Sismondi is, 
not to mark or record the progress of the 
religious opinions of the age—a purpose 
which may at once be pronounced to be 
impracticable—but simply to give the 
French Jesuits a gentle hint or two; to 
prove to them, im short, that though re. 
ligious feelings have of late, by a kind of 
revulsion, spread rapidly and widely over 
France, the Jesuits have mistaken the tone 
of them,—that, while they are hailing 
with eager anticipation the revival of these 
feelings, as a sure indication of a general 
willingness to return under their sway, the 
feelings themselves are of a character too 
deep and spiritual, too solemn and self- 


originated, to submit to the control or 


guidance of any mortal priest or pontiff; 
and that any precipitate measures to en- 
force their obsolete authority will only 
recoil upon themselves, and terminate in 
the ruin of their own order, and that of 
their unwise protectors. 
But these facts, true enough and plain 
enough, Sismondi must prove in his own 
way—he must mystify in order to establish. 
We shall give our readers a glimpse of his 
method—it is altogether so thoroughly of 
un-English growth, that merely as an ex0- 
tic it is worth a moment’s contemplation. 
M. Benj. Constant, who has something of 
the same vague sublimity about him, and 
which may indeed be marked as the style 
of the Chateaubriand school, assures us 
that the religious feeling is original, inde- 
pendent, interwoven with our very nature; 
M. De Sismondi, on the contrary, deter- 
mines it to be nothing but the inevitable 
complex result of certain ‘other feelings, 
termed by him very correctly the preserving 
passions of our nature—love, fear, 
feeling of need of help,’ the consciousness 
of imbecility, we mappone, wt ‘i 
i i Ic 
for the full gratification of w imalequal 
and which are thus forced to expand into 
the sphere of infinity. Love = must ; our 
capacity for love is imperative 
wasn i but the more we know of the 
world. of creatures the less we find it capé 
ble of satisfying our desires ; these desites 
are in quest of perfection; we 
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the more wé recognize, the more ardent 
are our aspirations for higher degrees, till 
we finally reach the sphere of infinite per- 
fections; and thus the passion reveals to us 
the Deity. Fear again conducts to the 
same result. Naturally we are afraid of 
every thing. Ignorance is the parent of 
fear. At first we are ignorant of all, and 
of course fearful of all. As our knowledge 
of immediate causes increases, fear va- 
nishes; but then a fear of another kind 
springs up. As we come to understand 
second causes, our fear of them indeed va- 
nishes; but there comes into the place of 
them the primary cause, of all which is 
one, and which is shrouded in clouds and 
darkness; and of that one impenetrable 
cause our fear augments in proportion as the 
secondaries vanish, or rather are absorbed in 
the primary. Thus fear reveals the almighty 
power, as love demands and reveals its in- 
finite perfections of benevolence. Pain, 
again, coupled with the sense of our own im- 
becility, drives us to the seareh of succour 
among our fellows; we confide in their as- 
surances of aid—in their fallacious preten- 
sions—till we discover their incompetency, 
and then we fly to superior powers, and 
thus on, on we go, till we reach the su- 
preme, the one physician and consoler, the 
preserver of all. Faith, in like manner, 
works the same effect. It is delightful to 
confide in something. Every one feels the 
want of it. It is imperative upon our na- 
ture. It is as decided a pleasure, as de- 
cided an impulse, as love, or hope, or grati- 
tude ; and hence it is that mankind are so 
early and so continuously imposed upon by 
the designing of all countries, under the 
form of priests and obis. When increasing 
experience awakens our intelligence, and 
enables us to detect and resist imposition, 
we have still need of confiding, and this 
need it is that discovers to us, after all 
other supports forsake us, the omnipo- 
tent—the ‘ rock of ages.’ 

But in every intermediate step of the 
progress of our love, fear, sense of want, 
and confidence—always directed to some- 
thing superior, advancing-from that which 
is immediately and only just beyond us, to 
the grand supreme, the resulting feeling— 
the religious feeling, that is—is still the 
same; the object of that feeling once pass- 
ing the limits of known and recognized hu- 
man powers, is God—call the Deity by what 
name you will; and thus all ‘ forms of reli- 
gion’ should seem equally acceptable, pro- 
ceeding as they do from the same passions 
of our nature, impelling us towards a supe- 
rior, or rather to the supreme cause. 

_ Now the present age has made a prodi- 
gious start and advance in knowledge ; that 
is, We suppose, it has discovered to a greater 
extent than before, that the existing and 
visible world—the world with which we 
have to do—presents us less to love, less 
to fear, less means of relieving our growing 
Sense of imbecility, less and less proofs of 


deserving our reliance ; and consequently 
compels us more and more to throw ourselves 
upon the great cause of causes for the full 
gratification of our wants and wishes. 

This then is, in fact, if we rightly com- 
prehend M. De Sismondi, to be more and 
more religious; and he therefore insists 
that though the present age—(with his eye 
chiefly on the French and the Jesuits)— 
less regardful of ‘forms of religion,’ as the 
inventions or corruptions of men, they are 
more deeply impressed by the great sources 
of religion, which nature almost sponta- 
neously opens to them, with the right and 
rectitude of going themselves straight to 
the Deity, as alone incapable of deceiving, 
and accessible to every human being with- 
out the interventions of priests or preten- 
ders. But this is quite independent of all 
forms or modes of faith; the conviction 
strengthens and settles that all men address, 
directly or indirectly, by design or in fact, 
the same being, though in different ways, 
and the final result must be general and 
mutual toleration. These reprogressive im- 
pressions of the nation the Jesuits distinctly 
perceive; but contrasting them with the 
absence, or rather the renunciation, of re- 
ligious feeling in the worst periods of the 
Revolution, they absurdly suppose the na- 
tion is ready again to drop into their arms, 
and are busy accordingly,—full of hopes, 
and full of manceuvres to realize these 
hopes. ’ 

M. De Sismondi with some reason as- 
sures them they grossly mistake the matter, 
and that no efforts of theirs will ever bring 
back the nation to the system of supersti- 
tion which it has risen immeasurably above. 
M. De Mennais, the organ of the party, 
on the one hand, exhibits and urges to the 
government the blessed age of St. Louis as 
the great exemplar, by which all, ecciesias- 
tical and civil, should be modelled; and 
M. De Sismondi, on the other, with his 
unequalled kriowledge of the events of the 
middle ages, presents a list of facts, the 
very produce of that age, and of the spint 
that ruled it, enough to make every hair of 
our heads bristle with horror, and startle 
even M. De Mennais himself. 

The sum of M. De Sismondi’s opinions, 
then, with respect to the Catholic Church, 
is, that the people of France have advanced 
in the spirit of charity and piety beyond 
the belief and conception of the Jesuits ; 
that the Jesuits have mistaken the tone and 
strength of these feelings, and fondly flatter 
themselves an opportunity is presented, not 
to be lost by them, for inculcating submis- 
sion, and recovering their ancient dominion. 
This opposition of priests and people may, 
he thinks, check, but cannot avert the 
course of religious opinion. These are not 
his words precisely, but they convey his 
meaning correctly.—The effect of the pro- 
gress of religious feelings, resulting from 
the improvement in knowledge among Pro- 
testants, is, with them also, increase of 
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toleration. The conviction, he thinks, is 
growing—is, indeed, inevitable, that all 
attempts to unite, either with the Catholic 
or with each otber, is utterly useless, and 
that the only practicable aim—inevitable 
also—is to promote mutual toleration. The 
broad conclusion with him is, that the 
clergy of all kinds are of less and less im- 
portance,—that, to be borne with at all, they 
must keep within the limits of taeir profes- 
sion,—must keep aloof from the meddlings 
of politics—no longer be the working in- 
struments of the state, or rather of parties 
in the state,—but teachers of morals, con- 
solers, advisers, exhorters. 

Such are the sentiments enforced in the 
publication before us—sentiments that will 
meet, we suspect, with very little sympa- 
thy in this country. M. De Sismondi, if 
he does not exactly regard one religion as 
good as another, pretty plainly thinks one 
as authentic as another; but while we re- 
ject such fanciful views—not impious, for 
we believe him sincere—we may safely trust 
his opinions with respect to the French Je- 
suits; and concur with him, that Christianity 
is not, and never has been benefited by its 
connexion with the state, and subserviency 
to the views of power. 

Autohiography. Published in Parts, 
weekly ; 1826.—The proposed collection 
will recal many amusing and instructive 
volumes, which are now many of them 


forgotten, and when remembered, are not 


readily accessible. The form is small; but 
the type is distinct; and the whole ap- 
pearance is neat and respectable. We 
cannot have smart books at low prices. 
There is such an essential distinction, 
say the Editors, between self-composed 
and other biography, that the principal 
literary object of our undertaking is at 
once apparent. It is, in fact, to collect 
into one consecutive publication, genuine 
materials for a diversified study of the hu- 
man character, by selecting the most cu- 
rious and interesting autobiographical me- 
moirs now extant. It is evident that, 
when disposed to be sincere, no man can 
do so much justice to the springs and mo- 
tives of his own character and actions as 
himself; and when even otherwise, by 
shewing what he wishes to appear, he ge- 
nerally discovers what he really is. (?) 
Statesmen, from Sully down to Bubb Dod- 
dington ; men of genius and literature, as 
Gibbon, Hume, Rousseau, Goéthe, Mar- 
montel, Alfieri, Franklin, and many more ; 
the more curious and distinctively featured 
religious enthusiasts, not forgetting the ex- 
journals of John Wesley and 
George Whitfield; artists, from Benve- 
nuto Cellini downwards ; dramatists, 
players, and similar autobiographers of a 
lighter order, as Colley Cibber, Goldoni, 
Cumberland, C. Dibdin, &c. ; mystics and 
impostors, as Cardan, William Lilly, Psal- 
manazar, and others ; tradesmen, espe- 
cially booksellers, as Dunton and Lacking- 
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ton—all are strongly exhibitiye of 
racter, Even the coarser lines of ad 
turing life supply several self-written me, 
moirs of considerable interest ; nor has the 
enterprizing felon himself always refused to 
record his own exploits and : 
criminality, in a manner that may advance 
an instructive knowledge of human nature 
Thus, if variety be a charm, the work, with 
unity of plan, embraces a very great di. 
versity of subject-matter ; and, as a whole 
forms a series of self-drawn portraits, 
which could not be otherwise collected 
without considerable trouble and expense, 
Mission to the East Coast of Sumatra, 

in 1823. By John Anderson, Esq. ; 189%, 
—Mr. Marsden’s History and Deserip. 
tion of Sumatra, we remember as a 
popular volume, and nothing, we believe, 
has been published relative to the island 
since that period, now near forty years. 
The present mission—an affected term, by 
the way—was undertaken not for preach. 
ing, but commercial purposes, and indi- 
rectly perhaps for geographical ones, under 
the auspices of the Governor of Prince of 
Wales’ Island. It was of no considerable 
magnitude ; three months effected the bu- 
siness,— proceeding along the east coast, 
the part of Sumatra least known, and of 
which scarcely any notice is taken by Mr. 
Marsden, from Diamond Point to Siack, 
from about 5° to 1° N. The coast is des- 
tute of harbours,—with no possibility in- 
deed of coming within six miles of it, na 
vessel of any considerable draft. In ad- 
dition to the coast-survey, the expedition 
went up a river, some forty or fifty miles 
into the interior,—the Batta country ; and 
Mr. Anderson has thus been enabled to 
furnish some geographical intelligence, to 
complete our knowledge of the general 
face of the country, particularly of the lake 
alluded to by Mr. Marsden. The country 
is populous; but, except along the coast, 
and not much better there, in a miserab 
low and degraded condition—a multitude 
of petty states, and perpetually at war with 
each other, though not, it should seem, to 
any very exterminating extent. We know 
not how many Sultans Mr. Anderson 
visited. He was well received by them 
generally, and the objects of the missin 
expedited. : 
The most remarkable fact ascertained by 
Mr. Anderson, in his very dry volume—n0 
mortal we think can read it—is the cannl 
baligm of the interior of the island. We 
must give his own account, tho 
general tone of remark through the v 
lume exhibits no very sound judgment, 
and certainly a very narrow range of It 
tellect, with no single trait of independent 
thinking, ‘with a reverential sort of 
rence for Adam Smith and Mr. rier 
all indicative of a degree of credulity, fol 
will teach us, perhaps, to look at the . 
lowing account with something like 
trust. 
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The existence of this barbarous and savage prac- 
tice, so revolting to the ideas of civilized man, has 
long been doubted ; and is only partially credited 
even to this day, notwithstanding the multiplied 
and convincing: proofs of its prevalence to a great 
extent, as patticularly described by Mr. Marsden. 
Being, I own, rather sceptical on this point, I deter- 
mined Ishould omit no opportunity of arriving at 
the truth. I am fully justified then, not only from 
what I witnessed, and the proofs now in my pos- 
session, but from the concurring testimony of the 
most respectable and intelligent natives whom I 
met, in asserting that cannibalism prevails even to a 
greater extent on the east side of Sumatra, than, 
according to the accounts received, it does on the 
west. A reference to my journal will shew many 
proofs of its existence. -For the sake of humanity, 
however, be it mentioned, that it is rapidly de- 
creasing, as civilization and commerce are advanc- 
ing. It is not for the sake of food that the natives 
devour human flesh, but to gratify their malignant 
and demon-like feelings of animosity against their 
enemies. Some few there are, however, of such 
brutal and depraved habits, as to be unable from 
custom to relish any other food. The Rajah of 
Tanah Jawa, one of the most powerful and inde- 
pendent Batta chiefs, if he does not eat human 
flesh every day, is afflicted with a pain in his 
stomach, and will eat nothing else. He orders one 
of his slaves (when no enemies can be procured, 
nor criminals for execution) to go out to a distance, 
and kill a man now and then, which serves him for 
some time, the meat being cut into slices," put into 
joints of bamboo, and deposited in the earth for se- 
veral days, which softens it. The parts usually pre- 
ferred, however, by epicures, are the feet, hands, 
ears, navel, lips, tongue, and eyes. This monster in 
the shape of a man, is not content with even this 
fare, but takes other and more brutal methods for 
gratifying his depraved appetite. A Batta, when 
he goes to war, is always provided with salt and 
lime-juice, which he carries in a small mat bag on 
his left side. He who is the first to lay his hands 
upon an enemy, at a general assault of a fort, ob- 
tains particular distinction by seizing a certain part 
of the body with his teeth. The head is imme- 
diately cut off. If the victim is warm, the blood is 
greedily drank by these savages, holding the head 
by the hair above their mouths. 


Travels of Polycletes, in Leiters from 
Rome, A. U. C. 668-672, abridged _ 
the original work of the Baron de Theis ; 
1826.—The travels of Polycletes is a book 
as well known, we believe, in France, and 
as highly esteemed, as the Travels of Ana- 
charsis. In this country it is little known ; 
it has never been translated; and though 
professing, as every body does, to read 
French, the truth is, comparatively very 
few French works, particularly modern 
ones, get read or received here. The pub- 
lication before us is the translation of an 
abridgment of the Baron de Theis’s very 
learned and very able work, made by a M. 
de Rouillon. It is altogether respectably 
executed, judiciously compressed, and dis- 
tinctly translated. It may be safely recom- 
mended to any body, except children,— 
those for whose service it is professedly 
destined. There is enough for information, 
and not enough to weary those who are 
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capable of interesting themselves in such 
matters. 

The awkward effect of this particular 
course—that of conveying information on 
matters of fact, ancient or modern, through 
the medium of a story, or ‘ personal nar- 
rative,’ is, that the real object, by the very 
machinery the writer employs, is virtually 
withdrawn from the reader’s attention ; he 
loses sight of the instruction, in pursuing 
the feelings or the adventures of the 
person intended to be merely the pas- 
sive medium of communication. For our 
own parts, we have no doubt, in the case 
before us, the boy who shall be persuaded 
to take up the book, because it has an air 
of reality, and gives the promise.of action, 
instead of dwelling on the contents of each 
chapter, and sedulously getting up the con- 
tents, will be for pushing forward from chap- 
ter to chapter, in search of the adventures 
of Polycletes ; and as these will be quickly 
exhausted, he will as quickly throw aside 
the book, wearied, disappointed, uninter- 
ested, and what is worse, as defeating the 
very purpose of the reading, uninstructed. 
He will get the essential sooner from 
Adams ; he will read Adams with less re- 
luctance; for the information he wants 
comes direct, and unencumbered with the 
parade of sentiment, and dry though it be, 
it is quickly obtained—he will neither cheat 
nor be cheated. 

Iihistrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, by 
John Josias Conybeare, M.A., late Profes- 
sor of Anglo-Saxon and of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford ; 1826.—To any body 
who wishes to know any thing about Saxon 
poetry, this may be recommended as a very 
useful and competent volume, — as containing 
not only all it professes to furnish, but all 
that the general reader—for whom alone we 
cater—can possibly care about. The quan- 
tity extant of Saxon poetry is not very 
bulky,—thirty pieces, iong and short, are 
all that have survived the wear and tear of 
ages ; and these, by conjecture, were all 
of them written between 670 and 1065. 
The language of what are deemed the 
earlier specimens, differs by no assignable 
distinctions from what the critics determine 
to be the latest: no means, therefore, 
have we of tracing the progress of Saxon 
poetry, or indeed, what is of more impor- 
tance, of ascertaining any degree of culti- 
vation. 

Our antiquaries have long been at dag- 
gers-drawing on the reality of the poetry,— 
we mean of the metre. Hickes, pedant- 
like, insisted not only upon the existence of 
rythmical measures, but upon the actual 
correspondence of those measures with the 
Latin; and Tyrwhitt, at least as good a 
judge of the Latin, though probably not of 
the Saxon, protested, that not only had the 
Saxon poetry, as it wastermed, no relation 
to Latin metres, but no metre at all. Mr. 
Conybeare very gravely and impartially 
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poises the scales between them, and de- 
cides—apparently with great justice—that 
Tyrwhitt made a hasty assertion, and 
Hickes an unfounded one; but that the 
whole of the shorter lines may be shewn to 
consist of combinations of trochees and 
iambics, and thus to correspond with some 
known Latin measures,—especially with 
the aid of accents for long syllables—and 
we add, not without. 

Mr. Conybeare has, however, success- 
fully established the existence of measure, 
or what is equivalent to measure, the arti- 
fices of labour—in the recurrence of rhyme 
not only at the end, but in the middle of 
lines—of lines we mean consisting of not 
more than four or five syllables; and of al- 
literation to an extent that must, beyond 
all question, be the result of design. The 
matter of alliteration occupied much of 
Conybeare’s attention; but as we turned 
over the pages, the following remark caught 
our eye— 

The Latin poetry, from the days of Ennius, exhi- 
bited merely the reflection of that of Greece: if we 
look at the few extant fragments of earlier anti- 
quity and more native growth, we indeed find shor- 
ter metres, and an approximation to the Saxon 
cadence; but alliteration is entirely wanting. 


If this remark be meant to apply to La- 
tin poetry, after the days of Ennius as well 
as before—the earlier fragments are so insig- 
nificant in quantity, as scarcely to warrant 
any conclusion—the remark is carelessly 
made ; to satisfy ourselves we opened a 
Virgil almost at random, in the fourth book 
of the ZEneid ; and to shew our learning and 
diligence we will trouble our readers with 
a few specimens : 


Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo: 

Parva metu primo; mox sese attollit in auras, 

Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit. 

Illam terra parens, ira irritata deorum, 

(Extremam, ut perhibent),C#oEnceladoque sororem 

Progenuit, pedibuss celerem, et pernicibus alis. 

Monstrum horrendum, ingens : cui quot sunt corpore 
_ plume, 

Tot vigiles oculi subter, mirabile dictu, 

Tot linguz, totidem ora sonant, tot subrigit aures. 

Nocte volat cxii medio, terreque per umbram 

Stridens, nec dulci declinat lumina somno. 

Luce sedet custos, aut summi culmine tecti, 

Turribus aut altis, et magnas territat urbes 

Tam ficti pravique tenax, quam nuntior veri 

Hec tum multiplici populos sermone replebat 


Gaudens et pariter facta atque infecta canebat : 
&c. &c. 


In some of these lines the alliterative 
letter begins the word, in others the first 
syllable of the foot on which the emphasis 
necessarily fell ; in all the artifice is percep- 
tible, and the recurrence too constant —the 
above lines are consecutive ones — to be the 
result of accident. 

But not to forget Mr. Conybeare’s book : 
the reader will find a list, furnished by his 
brother, the Rey. W. D. Conybeare, Rec- 
tor of Sully, and no doubt a very correct 
One, of all the existing pieces of Saxon 
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poetry; to the most remarkab 
the ‘illustrations’ refer, Mr. ‘Cole 
was himself a man of great labour and 
judgment ; and his mantle, none of the 
brilliant or enviable texture, has fallen oe 
his brother, a person evidently of the 
pursuits, and with the same qualificatio 
and will not be worn unworthily or in yaig 
—he threatens more illustrations, 

The History of the Church of Christ, by 
John Scott, M.A., Vicar of North Perriby 
and Minister of St. Mary s, Hull ; 1896.” 
Most readers of church history, to whatever 
party they belong or incline, are acquainted 
more or less with the productions of the 
Milners. On the death of the elder Mii. 
ner, the broken thread of his history was 
taken up by the brother, the Dean of Car. 
lisle, and by his death was snapped again 
before it reached the Confession of A 
burgh. The last volume was published in 
1809, though the Dean lived, we believe, 
till 1820. It was understood he had left 
valuable collections for the continuance, 
and for a long while some further publica. 
tion was expected: none, however, appear. 
ed. The admirers of the Milners were 
anxious to find a fitting successor, and in 
Mr. Scott, a son of the well-known com- 
mentator Scott, such an one has been found 
—a man who has trodden in the steps of the 
Milners, in tenets and studies ; and, what 
probably helped to suggest the present under- 
taking, has occupied successively the seve- 
ral clerical appointments of the elder bro- 
ther, and is now actually minister of St. 
Mary’s, Hull. The burden was at first 
forced upon him: but he bas become recon- 
ciled to the weight of it, and now bears it 
blithely and willingly. The present portly 
octavo of 600 pages is the first-fruits of his 
labours, and advances the story full sixteen 
years, from the diet and confession of Augs- 
burgh to the death of Luther, 1546. His 
intention is to follow it up immediately with 
the events of the Smalcaldic war to the es- 
tablishment of Lutheranism in Germany, In 
1755; and then to pursue the same course 
with the Swiss reformation, and the reform- 
ed churches to which it gave birth; and, 
finally, the origin and progress of the re- 
formation and protestant institutions of 
Great Britain. 

But this is all—to use an expression often adopted 
by Melancthon,—ev yevacs @sv—at the disposal of 
providence; and the fate of the illustrious me 
whose interrupted work I take up, and aspire to con 


tinue—however much it may be—non passibus @0 


—admonishes me, ‘ not to boast myself of rn 
row,” but to say, “ if the Lord will, I shall lv® 
and do this and that.” 


Of course, who expects him to an 
thing without? What prompts ppeitor 
tomaries? piety or puerility ?—cé 
neither good taste, nor a vigilant i 
against the blunting effects of worm 
pressions. 


Mr. Scott largely partakes of the TeV 
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rence so universally felt by all the admirers 
of the Milners; he is thoroughly imbued 
with their spirit, and proves himself an able 
exhibitor, inculcator, and seconder of their 
sentiments and particular views. The 
point, which Mr. Scott most zealously la- 
bours to establish is the fact, that the doc- 
trines of the Evangelical clergy of the pre- 
sent day are precisely those of Luther (and 
he is confident of establishing the same con- 

ruity with all the reformers ), so far as con- 
cerns the matter of justification by faith—a 
point, which he does establish beyond the 
possibility of any further candid dispute. 
The protestant materials, on which he re- 
lies, are Seckendorf’s History and Defence 
of Lutheranism, written in reply to the 
Jesuit Maimbourg’s popular, but, as Mr. 
Scott brands it, “ fallacious” History of 
Lutheranism ;—Sleidan’s Commentaries on 
the State of Religion and Government un- 
der Charles V.—a contemporary work—a 
history, in short, of his own times, from 
1517 to 1556;—Abraham Scultetus’ An- 
nals of the Gospel, from 1516 to 1536. 
His catholic authorities are, Father Paul’s 
History of the Council of Trent; and Du 
Pin’s Ecclesiastical History :—and, for 
civil history, he takes Robertson, and in- 
deed extracts from him at great length, 
though evidently inclined to look with a 
jealous eye on the cool, and perhaps neutral 
spirit, with which that historian surveyed 
the reformation. 

Luther's character and conduct are of 
course the most conspicuous and leading 
objects of the volume. His faults and his 
virtues are, upon the whole, pretty impar- 
tially estimated ; the violence of his tem- 
perament is to be sure unduly softened, 
and no hint is given of the delusions under 
which he unquestionably laboured—his own 
writings furnish the evidence—and which 
mingled madness, though there was method 
in it, with his piety and his ardour. ‘The 
real honesty of his character is well stated 
in the following passage. 

But some of the leading excellencies, which dis- 
tinguished the great father of the reformation, and 
which especially endear him to the truly Christian 
mind, are wholly passed over in the review which 
has hitherto been made of his character. We will 
not affirm quite so much as this of the sterling and 
uncompromising honesty, which is one of the fea- 
tures that most stands out from the canvass in his 
genuine portrait; yet even this has not been pre- 
sented with the prominence that belongs to it. Can 
any one read over the history of Luther, which is 
now before him, the detail of his actual sayings and 
doings, without feeling that, if ever honesty and in- 
tegrity were embodied, it was in his person? He 
avowed nothing but what he conscientiously be- 
lieved ; he kept back nothing which conscience dic- 
tated to be avowed. Can any man of common fair- 
ness doubt this? For myself I must confess, that I 


’ never read of the man, in whom I felt compelled to 


place a more unreserved reliance, both for the truth 
of all his declarations and the uprightness of all his 
intentions. 

We concur with the spirit of this remark ; 
but we should have expressed it differently 


~—not thus peremptorily—not in the indica- 
tive mood; as our belief and our inclina- 
tion,—not so affirmatively—we cannot an- 
swer for men’s motives, nor whether their 
words express their feelings. 

But Mr. Scott inclines frequently to the 


peremptory. When speaking of what he 
conceives to be the real nature of our obli- 
gations to the “‘ blessed and venerable re- 
formers of the sixteenth century,” he says, 
In @ passage, which is at least worth atten- 
tion : 

The reader will not be surprised at my expressing 
an utter disapprobation of all such sentiments as the 
following,—“ that the reformers are to be honoured 
chiefly for the grand principles of Christian liberty, 
which they so strenuously asserted and maintained— 
the detail of doctrine and practice will always occa- 
sion difference of opinion: that they were too tena- 
cious of their particular creed—but that this period 
was only the dawn of religious discovery,” &c.—I 
confess that, in my opinion, all this is catering most 
offensively to the corrupt taste of a lukewarm and 
latitudinarian age. I trust that I honour the refor- 
mers, as much as any man can do, for ‘‘ strenuously 
asserting and maintaining in the face of the most 
powerful opponents”—so far as they really did assert 
and maintain them—‘‘ the grand principles of Chris- 
tian liberty:” but I conceive that they did this, to 
say the least, not at all more perfectly than they as- 
serted and maintained, and brought forward into 
open day the grand principles of Christian truTH : 
that, as far as they succeeded, they were the “ re- 
storers of light”*—the pure light of the gospel—not 
at all less than of ** liberty” to the Christian church, 
which had for ages been sitting in darkness and the 
shadow of death.—‘* The detail of doctrine and 
practice will,” no doubt, ‘* always,” while the state 
of mankind continues what it is, ‘* occasion differ- 
ence of opinion ;” but we are not on this ground to 
be left to conclude that truth, even on the most es- 
sential points, cannot be ascertained. There has 
been unspeakably less difference of opinion in such 
matters among really good men in all ages than is 
commonly supposed. No doubt, also, the reformers 
might be ‘* too tenacious of their particular creed, 
and,” in some cases, ‘‘ inconsistent with themselves ;” 
but let us not, under the cover of positions, which 
none can deny, as applied to minor parts of the re- 
formers’ system, be led to conclusions which none 
should admit, concerning the great outlines of their 
doctrine.—And with extreme caution is the sus- 
picious statement to be received, of ‘‘ this period 
being only the dawn of religious discovery.” Let no 
inexperienced reader ever suppose, that religious 
truth can be the subject of ‘‘ discovery,” in any such 
sense as latent principles, or hitherto unobserved 
phenomena in chemistry, or in geography, may be; 
or that one age can improve upon the theological 
science of another preceding it, any otherwise than 
by returning to the more simple, and more unre- 
served reception of the unerring disclosures, which 
were completed to the Christian church in its very 
infancy, in the only source of all religious know- 
ledge—the oracles of God. 


North American Review. No. 52; July 
1826.—The North American Reviews are 
always welcome to us; they generally 
bring something with the air and the reality 
of novelty—something that has not been 
worn to ribarnids by dint of incessant 


* Robertson. 
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handling. In all their discussions there is 
a perfect and comforting absence of our 
stale English views and prejudices; no 
conflictings about corn-laws and _ political 
economy; about this interest and that in- 
terest ; no land against loom, or rich against 
poor—the fruits of hereditary and exclusive 
lawgivers,—of overpowering families, whose 
petty oligarchies goad the state, and whose 
cousins to the tenth remove must feed and 
fatten on the public purse,—of an over- 
ruling clergy, who bind their flocks in links 
of iron, and insult and calumniate all dis- 
sentients,—of exclusions from  office,—of 
privileges to elude the burdens of taxation ; 
but on the contrary, a catholic language, 
and a catholic spirit, which embrace the 
universal interests of the people without 
inflicting injury on particular ones,—with 
no reluctance to go out of the beaten track 
for the attainment of general good, and 
with a steady and united desire to enlarge 
the circle of civilization and promote the 
benefits of society, and the powers of man- 
kind, without sacrificing the little to the 


The favourite subjects of the Review are 
discussions upon legal and educational 
topics. The present number is, rich in 
these respects, though inferior perhaps in 
others. _ Asketch of our law reports, and 
their abridgment from the year-books to 
Comyns, upon the occasion of a new digest 
of American law, is ably pencilled. Why 
does the writer stop short at Comyns,—in 
ignorance or in contempt? An article on po- 
pular education, occasioned by Brougham’s 
pamphlet ; another on a new “ Element of 
Ancient and Modern History;’’; and a 
third, on the Lexicography of the New 
Testament, to prove the Americans as com- 
petent to originate, as they are ready to 
adopt what is good, come it from what 
quarter it may. German books, that are 
scarcely known among us, are becoming 
familiar in their schools and colleges. But 
the article that struck us most is an ac- 
count of a society of reformed Jews at 
Charleston, South Carolina, of whom we 
had not heard before. It is the first at- 
tempt, indeed, we ever heard of, on the 
part of the Jews, to bring back their reli- 
gion to the standard of Moses and the 
Peutateuch. The society was instituted in 
January 1825, after a fruitless remonstrance 
addressed to the rulers of their body. The 
objects of their remonstrance and peti- 
tion were to reform the service of the sy- 
nagogue, to cut down its repetitions, to 
shorten the length of it, to enforce better 
order during the performance, and to intro- 
duce the lan of the country for the 
Hebrew, which few of them understood. 
These changes the reformers, in their new 
society, are introducing ; and the farther, 
and, we believe, avowed purpose, is to 
abandon all rabbinical traditions; and it is 
said also,—but this is not avowed,—to be 
one of their objects to advance the Sab- 
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bath one day forward, to make ; 
pond with the day adopted by the cre 
tian countries where they reside, .. 

Rough Notes, taken ‘during some rapid 
journeys across the Pampas, and the 
Andes. By Captain F. B. Heat ; p96. 
Captain F. B. Head must have been bom 
a fox hunter, or a centaur. Such’ riding 
and galloping the world never heard of 
since the days of Nimrod. He has ac. 
tually ridden five or six thousand miles, we 
believe, we are afraid to say in how short a 
time—from Buenos Ayres across the Pan. 
pas to Mendoza, and onward over the Cor. 
dillera to Santiago, and back, sometimes 
quite alone, twice, if not thrice. The ob. 
ject of this flying career was the search of 
mines, to set some Cornish miners at work, 
as speedily as possible; because wages 
were going on, and time was going on, too, 
and work was yet to be found. He had, 
it seems, the management of a mining con- 
pany—a joint stock concern—the directors 
of which had very wisely sent over a cargo 
of workmen before they had any mines, 
and machinery before they knew whether 
it was applicable. Of ‘these mines, ‘how- 
ever, first or last, we learn nothing, ce 
the implication of failure. “‘ They are; 

ain F, B. Head, now ora 5, and 

therefore I fee] myself , restric 
giving any information,—a restriction, moW- 
ever, which is sufficiently expressivexe 
what then is the purpose of: thehooks», To 
describe the country which he has galloped 
over; and he does describe ity»thotgh 
hastily and roughly, yet vigorously *and 
effectivély. The descriptions “aré”stfik- 
ingly graphic; ‘he successfully seiés On 
the main points, and skilfully enabled the 
imagination to complete his sketches,,,.., . 

The Pampas stretches 900 miles, to,the 
foot of the Andes. A dash of his,dively 
pencil gives a good conception of theex- 
panding wilderness. These 900 miles) i 
the part which he visited, though under 
the same latitude, are divided into three 
regions, of different climate and hei 
On ‘leaving Buenos Ayres, the first | 
these regions is covered for 180 miles with 
clover and thistles; the second,. of 
miles, with long grass; and the third, ex 
tending to the Cordillera, with low tees 
and shrubs. 

The second and third of these regions, says he, have 
nearly the same appearance throughout the = 
for the trees and shrubs are ever green, and 
immense plain of grass only changes its colour 
green to brown; but the first region varies with 
four seasons of the year in a most extrao 
manner. In winter, the leaves of the thistles are 
large and luxuriant, and the whole surface 
the country has the rough appearance of @ tich 
field. The clover in this season is 
and strong ;_and the sight of the wild atte 
in full liberty in such pasture is very of the 
In spring, the clover has vanished, the peer the 
thistles have extended along the ground, 20° "| 
country still looks like a rough crop of turnips ‘ 
less than a month the change is most extraordipa'y 
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hole region becomes a luxuriant wood of 

ae thistles, which have suddenly shot up to 

a height of ten or eleven feet, and are all in full 


The road. or path is hemmed in on both . 


sides, the view is completely obstructed; not an 
animal isto be seen, and the stems of the thistles 
are so close to each other, and so strong, that inde- 
pendent of the prickles with which they are armed, 
they form an impenetrable barrier. The sudden 
growth of these plants is quite astonishing; and 
though it would be an unusual misfortune in milita- 
ry history, yet it is really possible that an invading 
army, unacquainted with this country, might be im- 
prisoned by these thistles, before they had time to 
escape from them. The summer is not over before the 
scene undergoes another rapid change: the thistles 
suddenly lose their sap and verdure, their heads 
droop, the leaves shrink and fade, the stems be- 
come black and dead, and they remain rattling with 
the breeze one against another, until the violence of 
the pampero or hurricane levels them with the 
ground, when they rapidly decompose and disappear 
—the clover rushes up, and the scene is verdant 
again. 

The vast region of grass in the Pampas for 450 
miles is without a weed, and the region of wood is 
equally extraordinary. The trees are not crowded, 
but in their growth such beautiful order is observed, 
that one can gallop between them in every direction. 
The young trees are rising up, others are flourish- 
ing in full vigour, and it is for some time that one 
looks in vain for those which, in the great system of 
succession, must necessarily somewhere or other be 
sinking towards decay. ‘They are at last discovered, 
but their fate is not allowed to disfigure the general 
cheerfulness of the scene; and they are seen en- 
joying what may literally be termed a green old age. 
The extremities of their branches break off as they 
die, and when nothing is left but the hollow trunk, it 
is still covered with twigs and leaves, and at last is 
gradually concealed from view by the young shoot, 
which, born under the shelter of its branches, now 
rises rapidiy above it, and conceals its decay. 
A few places are met with, which have been burnt 
by accident, and the black desolate spot, covered with 
the charred trunks of trees, resembles a scene in the 
human world of pestilence or war. But the fire 
is scarcely extinct, when the surrounding trees all 
seem to spread their branches towards each other, 


and young shrubs areseen rising out of the ground, . 


while the sapless trunks are evidently mouldering 
into dust. 


‘This whole space is thinly populated 
with Indians—all_ equestrians, as soon as 
they can crawl—who live on the herds that 
low along the plains in countless multi- 
tudes, and now and then on a little horse- 
flesh, and eke out the luxuries of life by 
plundering a traveller, when they can find 
one. Some are employed by the govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres to supply the posts 
With horses, and no difficulty have they in 
supplying them, or in feeding or stabling 
them. All run wild, and are caught as 
they are wanted. The dexterity of these 
Indians im catching them is admirable ; 
urkhins of seven or eight years old manage 
the matter with ease, and take charge of 
them from post to post. The Captain is 
iraptured with the mode of life; gallop- 
ing all day, and sometimes all night, eating 
nothing but beef and drinking nothing but 
water, he felt, he says, as if nothing could 
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killhim ; it is.the elysium of * his wishes; 
he longs to be among them ; and talks with 
ecstacy of the transports of prancing naked 
on a wild unsaddled racer of the Pampas— 
Absit invidia. 

Forget Me Not; and The Amulet.—We 
have looked over these two little volumes 
with much interest—held down to the pe- 
rusal, in a great measure, it must be acknow- 
ledged, by the names—many of them most 
agreeably associated—that head the contri- 
butions of each. These morceaux of lite- 
rature, from well-known hands, do certainly 
secure to themselves, in preference to ano- 
nymous pieces, that attentive survey so 
indispensable to a conscientious verdict ; 
while to the young, for whose reading 
principally such works are constructed, 
every moral truth brings a tenfold claim to 
respect, when, in addition to the beauty of 
the composition, it comes so sanctioned. 

Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, Bernard 
Barton, Miss Edgeworth, the Author of 
the “* Labours of Idleness,’” Mr.—— No 
—there will be no end of enumeration. 

“ The Amulet ’’ professes to have a re- 
ligious and moral object in every single con- 
tribution. We do not, however, per- 
ceive any laxity of tone in “ Forget Me 
Not ;” and certainly, the list of individuals 
who supply the contents of each must be 
felt by every body to be a sufficient guaran- 
tee of the general tendency of both the 
works. 

From “ Forget Me Not” we select a 
beautiful little specimen from Mrs. He- 


mans’ pen :— 
THE CLIFFS OF DOVER. 


Rocks of my country ! let the cloud 
Your crested heights array ; 

And rise ye like a fortress proud 
Above the surge and spray ! : 

My spirit greets you as ye stand, 
Breasting the billoew’s foam ; 

Oh, thus for ever guard the land 
The severed land of home ! 

I have left sunny skies behind, 
Lighting up classic shrines, 

And music in the southern wind, 
And sunshine on the vines. 


The breathings of the myrtle flowers 
Have floated o’er my way ; 

The pilgrim’s voice at vesper hours 
Hath soothed me with its lay. 

The isles of Greece, the hills of Spain, 
The purple heavens of Rome— 

Yes, all are glorious; yet again 
I bless thee, land of home! 

For thine the Sabbath peace, my land ; 
And thine the guarded hearth ; 

And thine the dead, the noble band, 
That make thee holy earth. 

Their voices meet me in thy breeze ; 
Their steps are on thy plains ; 

Their names, by old majestic trees, 
Are whispered round thy fanes : 

Their blood hath mingled with the tide 
Of thine exulting sea ;— 

Oh ! be it still a joy, a pride, 
To live and die for thee! 

4A 
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‘We sincerely wish we had room to pre- 
sent dur readers with Miss Mitford’s “Bri- 
dal Eve,” from the same; and'a beautiful 
prose-piece,also by the same elegant and 
animated pen. - 

“ The Amulet” is rich in. prose: “ The 
Lily of Lorn,”’ “‘ The House of the Moors,”’ 
“-May-Day in the. Village,” “ ‘The Chalk 
Pit,’ “A Tale of the French Revolution,” 
pleased, us best; and from its poetry we 
choose, we think, no unfavourable speci- 
men in the following 


LINES 


Written on the Anniversary of my Birth-Night, when 
1 99 entering my Wih Year: 


BY EUGENIUS ROCHE. 


Another twined! My wreath of years 
Grows full and heavy on my brow; 
My spring is past, and summer now 

- In all its blaze of soul appears. _ 


Forsake me not, Almighty Guide! 
Amidst the tempests of the hour : 

Thy mercy bade me gently glide 

O’er infancy’s and youth's wild tide ; 
And now, when fiercer dangers low’r, 

Oh ! let me on thy pinion ride 
Unharmed amid the fiery shower ! 


Thou know’st my infant eye 
First oped to Thee ! 

Thou knowest my infant sigh 
First rose to Thee ! 

Thou knowest, in peace or strife, 

The day and night of life, 
My hope is linked to Thee,! 
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’ A thousand stars are in the sky, 

And not a cloud obscures their light ; 
They flash, as'rays of bliss on high, 
‘Phat stray to’ mortabsight ;, ; 

And yet perhaps no human eye . 
‘But mine now wakes, to drink the glories of the 
night! » wet 
A thousand gales are on the wing ; ) 
. And while in torpor long ‘and deep, . 
Earth and her millions sleep, . -; 
Instinct with life and mystic sound, 
Like wandering harps they fling _ 
_ Wild melodies around ; 
And yet perhaps no human eat "| “ 
But mine now wakes, the thrilling noted to hear! 


** And why so wakeful is thine eye, 
So vigilant thine ear ? 

Art thou a spirit of the sky, 
Chained for a moment here, 

And struggling for thy liberty ?” 


On such a night my bonds were tied, 
And I became a son of earth : 

On such a night my thoughts may glide 
To Him who gives immortal birth— 

O Father! when my task iso’er, 

And earth may check my flight no more, 

Let, in bridal garments drest, 

My spirit come, a pardoned guest ! 

I do not ask for bliss below, 

Nor e’en for short reprieve from woe;— 

I ask for Thee! the First, the Last! 

The God that shall not pass—that hath not passed ! 


Now, farewell Night! Thy shadows fly, 
Mingling with my former years; 
The dawn of other days appears— 
The Sabbath of my life is nigh ! 








MONTHLY THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


THE winter theatres are now running the 
race of popularity with a vigour unusual 
for the “‘gloomy month of November, 
when Englishmen hang and drown them- 
selves,” as says the French tourist. Co- 
vent Garden. has already started with 
one of the cleverest farces that it has 
exhibited for many years; and an cpera 
from the inexhaustible works of the Wa- 
verley Company. 

We shall. first allude to the farce ; which, 
curiously enough, was announced as a co- 
medy, being the first that has ventured on 
the stage with no more than two acts for 
its wings to fame, and being played, in con- 
formity to its ambitious title, in the first 
part of the night. The wits took the 
alarm, and it was said that Mr. Kenney 
was meditating a grand theatrical revolu- 
tion, apd that his comedies in two acts 
were only the sequence to farces in five. 


However, his two-act comedy exhibits 


powers which we hope to see loz ie 
yey hang pe ig applied 
Its name is the Green Room, and its 
plot may of course be presumed to turn 
upon the singularities of that mysterious 
and much-talked-of spot,—that receptacle 
of actor and actress, dressed in all their 
pomps, and full of all their joys, hopes, 
pretensions, piques and injuries. The 





universal habit of taking from the French 
every thing that the French have to give, 
from a contraband glove to a counterfeit 
play,— often, like their other exports, the 
manufacture of London ingenuity, re-manu- 
factured to come back upon the inventor,— 
makes us naturally suspicious of every 


‘thing in the shape of farce, and the w 


lighter departments of the stage. Of bal- 
lets and melodrames we pronounce at firs 
sight ; the levity, the feeble surprise, the 
high raptures, and the empty lan Tih 
the stamp of the other side of the ’ 
as much as if they bore the imprimature 
the Gallic Lord Chamberlain. AF hc 
us that the Green Room owes & rg 
itself,—its much worse portion—to | ee 
French, and that for its ineffectual Pp 
the English author has to thank the repo 
sitory of the Varidtés. But his dialogue 
is his own, and it is neat and epigrae 
The plot may be compressed into 
tence. A young poet is on the xh 
bringing forward a play ; on his success 
pends his marriage with the of 
daughter. A leading actor, enamou! . 
at least, the lady’s fortune, determines the 
thwart the poet’s success, on ‘is 
morning of the eventful day refuses sae 
part. He is, however, entrapped 
playing it. The performance goes 
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triumphs, and the poet gains the lady. 
There is a slight underplot, of the dexte- 
rity of an actress in catching.a giddy old 
baronet, all over romance, and conceiving 
that the actress was a woman of éon, fu- 
riously in love with him. But the most 
effective purport of the piece must have 
been the author’s own,—a burlesque on 
Macready. This was managed with adroit- 
ness. Macready, introduced as Mr. Star- 
ling, a tragedian, who now and then figures 
in comedy, and who always insists on 
having a part which absorbs the whole in- 
terest of the play, be it comedy or tragedy, 
is infinitely discontented with the arrange- 
ment of the young poet’s work, and dis- 
likes every body’s part, for the simple 
reason of their having any share of the in- 
terest. This, of course, embarrasses the 
company prodigiously. His refusal to play 
compels the manager to put off the per- 
formance; and the poet indignantly flies 
from the theatre to his chamber, where he 
pens an advertisement, offering himself as 
a secretary toa nobleman, or, in fact, ready 
to take any situation, that can relieve him 
from all intercourse with the capricious and 
disheartening life of stage-writing. But 
he is called on by Sebright, an actor, who 
revives him by the intelligence that his play 
is to be presented on that evening, as a 
new actor has arrived who has already re- 
hearsed the part refused by Starling. The 
author, all rejoiced, rushes back to the 
theatre, and there finds Starling indignant 
again: his refusal of the part was -for the 
indulgence of his personal objects; but 
now that the play can go on without him, 
he is awakened to his loss of popularity 
by giving up so valuable a chance as it 
offers. He insists upon its being returned 
tohim. The author now refuses in high 
wrath. But.a whisper from Sebright, who 
recommends him to give way, as the in- 
tended actor has just been seized by a 
guardian and Bow-street officer. The 
part is at length given to Starling, who is 
thus fairly taken in. Another scheme of 
dupery still more emphatic is practised 
upon the tragedian. A gentleman is in- 
troduced to him as proceeding to” London 
as @ writer of criticisms, and as an author, 
with a play. Starling’s anxiety to conci- 
liate the critic is taken for granted ; and as 
the author has no play to carry on the 
trick, Sebright wraps up a quire of blank 
paper, writes a comedy-title on the out- 
side, ties it with red tape, and desires his 
friend to present it to the actor, assuring 
him that he will never open a page of it. 
This valuable MS. is most graciously re- 
ceived, under the idea of the critical in- 
fluence of its writer. At various intervals 
during the rehearsals mention is made of 
the MS., of which Starling praises the 
plot, the dialogue, the every thing, in the 
loftiest terms, to the infinite amusement 
of allin the secret. At length, after pro- 
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nouncing a more detailed praise of a par- 
ticular scene, he is intreated to open the 
et to point it out. He now finds that 

e has been made the subject of ridicule, 
and is outrageous ; but he is infortied that 
the whole affair may yet find its way to the 
public, and that any attempt to thwart 
the success of that night's performance 
shall be punished by the mest exemplary 
exposure. ‘This silences the actor, and he 
thenceforth proceeds to the stage and does 
his duty. 

Whether all this will be peculiarly plea- 
sant to Macready may be doubted; but 
if he deseives the lesson, we can see no 
objection in its being given. We have 
much respect for the ability which the stage 
requires, and we have much for the per- 
sonal qualities and private conduct of some 
of the players; but we have nothing but 
dislike and censure for the affectations with 
which some bloated and self-conceited indi- 
viduals of the stage are unhesitatingly 
charged. Caprice in an actor is imperti- 
nence- The pretence to superiority, or 
dictation in their intercourse with writers, 
deserves the severest contempt; the jea- 
lousy which refuses to bear not merely 
a rival but a “brother near the throne,” is 
silly; and the perpetual refusal of parts, 
under the idea that they are not worthy of 
the high abilities and transcendent fame 
of Mr. A., B. or.C., the generality of whom 
would not, in a better day of the stage, 
have been suffered to do more than carry a 
message or mantle in a melo-drame, is alto- 
gether insolent and insufferable. Let such 
offenders, whoever :they may be, meet the 
retribution which such offences deserve. 
There can be no more necessary know- 
ledge, than that for such transgressors there 
is retribution. 

The Green Room was played extremely 
well. Farren’s old beau, and Mrs. Gibbs s 
travelling actress, were even better than 
their characters. Charles Kemble, as the 
Poet, was highly animated ; his dress, how- 
ever, was unfavourable, and the young son 
of Phebus looked, in his black suit, very 
like a reduced gentleman. Jones had only 
an intermediate part; yet, whatever this 
admirable actor undertakes he senders 
prominent. His spirit, dexterous concep- 
tion, and that peculiar energy of ex- 
pression which never lets a point escape, 
and which gives force even to common- 
place, raised the insignificant part of Se- 
bright into one of the most valuable of the 


play. Jones’s judgment, too, is shown in 


his dress. He knows the value of ap- 
ce, and it strangely happens that 


jis almost the only one upon the stage who 


does; three-fourths of the actors seem to 
have formed their beau idéal of English cos- 
tume from a banker's clerk, and the other 
fourth from the clumsy contrivances of ill- 
made men of the professicis. Lf we were dis- 

to turn reformers, we should esta- 
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blish a general reform of the outer man of 
the whole corps of both theatres, and’ make 
Jones “ “Arbiter Elegantiarum” of the 
theatrical empire. ios 

Peveril of the Peak, an opera, from the 
novel, was the next produce of Covent 
Garden. ‘The novel had the merit of being 
remarkably circumstantial, balanced by the 
demerit of being nearly as dry as the his- 
tory.” The lustre of the Waverley school 
had been already in its wane—Peveril was 
less an added luminary thanacloud. The 
world can forgive every thing but mono- 
tony. Voltaire said truly, “ that all styles 
of writing were good but the tiresome.” 
Whether the Scotch novels were single or 
joint-stock authorship; whether Sir Walter 
Scott was the firm in himself, or must give 
up the honours of parentage to the “‘ pro- 
fessor,”” or company of professors, and be 
content with the humble merit of acting the 
Juno Lucina, and ushering the naked babe 
into the ways of the world, we but join in 
the common hope of all readers of English 
history, that he will henceforth turn his 
muse, single or in partnership, into another 
district of Parnassus, if it were for no other 
purpose than that of relieving us from eter- 
nal melodrame. The action of the novel 
js still less exciting on the stage. ‘T'lie 
novel's grace of language atones for many a 
erime of story and situation; but for those 
there is no atonement from that luckless 
hour when the novel comes to be commit- 
ted into the hands of the painter and the 
machinist.. No excellence of dialogue or 
description will compensate the want of 
rapidity and brilliancy in the incident. In 
the novel, we may wonder and imagine for 
ourselves ; on the stage, the carpenter is 
the rhagician, and beyond the romance of 


canvas and coloured boards we cannot stir 


a step. If the romance is not before the 
eye, it'isno where. There must be life ; and 
the meanings, words, and actions of life be- 
fore us, or the play perishes, and the author 
hears his sentence in the thunder of those 
superior‘authorities, who, if they cannot be 
expected in their elevation to hear, even 
with the most improved acoustics, are yet 
presumed to see,.and will neither dream 
over their duty, nor suffer the less critical 
and more insincere portion of the specta- 
tors to imagine that they may indulge in a 
repose sympathetic with the stage. 
_ The music of the opera is by Horn, an 
ingenious composer; and, on the strength 
of two or three very popular ballads, rising 
into reputation. But his present work will 
not add to his plumage. Without being 
repulsive, it is so like the common race of 
opera composition, that it sounds to our ears 
as if we had heard it every night in every 
opera, and never desired to hear it again. It 
is, unequivocally, common-place, and the last 
chorus, adopted from the ballad of “ Cherry 
Ripe,” at once, by the contrast, shewed 
how much more fortunately the composer 
might occasionally exert himself, and how 
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conscious he was that his music. 
some of his luckier inspirations, 
Peveril has been transmuted by Poroek, 
who has shewn himself clever ‘gn similar 
océasions, and whose Rob is probably 
as good as any mere cutting-dowy! of . 
novel can be. But the skill which enables 
him to turn good material to good account 
is altogether a different affair from the 
rashness which hurries a playwright ‘into 
attempting to work on materiils that abso. 
lutely prohibit suecess. The i 
war was, of all the portions of English his. 
tory, the most unexciting: ‘it: was! wor 
without the generous cause, the’ brilliant 
achievement, or the honourable r 
It began in impotent tyranny on ‘the part 
of the sovereign, and. in acrimonious am. 
bition on the part of the Parliament. . Nei- 
ther party had any true ground ‘for ‘hosti- 
lity—neither had any true place ‘in ‘the 
heart of the nation—and neither exhibited 
the talents, honesty, gallantry, or good. 
sense that ought to have compensated for 
a single drop of the blood wasted in their 
useless and bloody struggle. Charles was fi- 
nally undone, less by the arms of the Parlia- 
Jiament than by his own want of decision. 
He was the captive and the victim, not of 
the Parliament, but of the Parliament's 
master; and the same blow which staimed 
the records of England with a gratuitous 
and cruel murder, laid the usurping Com- 
mons at the feet of Cromwell. | But the 
chief point which renders the time’ unsuit- 
able for any attempt at romaritic or theatrie 
interest, is the obnoxious character which 
was then branded on the people. ‘The puritan 
soldier was an anomaly sour enough’ to have 
turned’ the whole national character! for 
ever. The mixtare of religion and rapine; of 
scripture language, and a practical offence 
to all its doerrines 5 the werid, crabbed, nan 
splenetic physiognomy that was'"! 
upon the people by the supremacy ‘of fi- 


‘naticism, cannot be Jooked ow now without 


scorn for the’ wretched | hypoerisy 


time. \ We may well feel surprise that the 


generous: and ntanly ‘spirit “of' the nation 
did not tear off the mask of mingled ee 
ness and malignity at once, ana'< 
alike the poritén with his sanctified jargo”, 
and the cavalier with his ambitious ee 
fligacy. However, since it pleased 
Northern novelists to belabour the subject 
and the public to glance over their pry 
duction, before they went down the step 
way from which there is no return, a 
attempt might be forgiven. But aane 
vival of these things, the hope to 0 ‘. 
interest, of even the most trivial kind, a 
such characters was preposterous; 
we hope, for the comfort of Mr. one 
and the honour of English nature, that 
shall not see those base and bitter — 
darkening the s again. : 
It mene be idle to observe how @ the 
destined to be. so little ornamet! 


b 
stage, has been played. Fenella, the dum 
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was a daughter of Mrs. Glover—a smart 
vt exhibiting something, of her mother’s 
intelligence, and playing the..pantomime of 
the part adroitly,., Warde was: the Major 
a tleth made up of the. Bridgnorth 
and Christian of the novel ; and if: stern- 
ness, and. a look as remote as possible from 
human nature, could constitute excellence, 
the part was sublimely played. But no 
powers coud prevail against its native in- 
capabilities. Warde is a judicious actor, 
and must always be important; but. his 
sternness of feature is here doubly. stern, 
and the Major looks more a compound of 
the jesuit and executioner, than the prin- 
cipled soldier of the republic. 

The other characters—Miss Paton, the 
daughter of Bridgnorth; Faweett as the 
Eder Peveril, and Sapio as the Younger, 
were played as well as the parts deserved. 
Sapio’s voice has power and sweetness: but 
his effort is.excessive, and he frequently 
fails in the more subtle displays of taste and 
facility. The scenery was poor. But in 
this point Covent Garden seems to have 
surrendered its glories to Drury Lane, and 
consents to dingy decorations and Jand- 
scape, guiltless of looking like any thing 
under heaven, without a struggle. 

We were right in our conjecture Of the 
origin of the farce of the ‘* Green Room.”’ 
It is.‘ Les Comédiens ;” a five-act play of 
Casimir Delavigne’s,. with the nonsense 
squeezed out, and brought by this simple 
operation into, two acts at once. This is 
nearly the general proportion of French and 
English plays ; and it is not every French 
comedy, that .will, squeeze. down even so 
productively... Casimir is infinitely feeble 
in his .most vaunted .labours—but the peo- 


ple for, whom he, writes. are as. feeble as he ; 


and more sense, in either plays. or: pclitics, 
would overload the brains of the “ Grande 
Nation.”’ 7 | 

«t Drury. Lane has: commenced the season 
Spintedly,, and : if success may depend on 
activity—-and jit is sure to come to a speedy 


end. where this incomparable quality in 
Stage-matters \is wanting-—the season will 


probably. be one of.triumph. ‘The novelty 
of management i$ always something in fa- 
vourjof. theatre, The American mana- 
ger has had at least experience, ‘and he has 
but to exert qualities the very opposite of 
those by which stage affairs are generally 
regulated, to make a firm stand in his 
trade. The “ Dame Blanche’ has been 
transported from Paris, where she made 
the delight of the ‘capital of the graces” 
for some months, and where all the world 
learned to be enraptured with Boidieau’s 
music. But the ‘“ Dame’s’’ voyage has 
not improved her captivations. ‘The whole 
performance is mere melodrame, and melo- 
drame of the most established kind. <A 
young heir toa castle, excluded by an am- 
bitious uncle—then admitted only to be put 
to death—then drugged with opium and sup- 
per—then watched by the heroine, who has 
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rapidly fallen in love with him by the flash 
of a highwayman’s sword in a scuffle in a 
wood ; then falling asleep, and followed by 
an assassin, who prowls about his:sofa; mea- 
suring him for the blow, ‘yet is unprofes- 
sionally scrupulous.as to the spot where it 
shall be given; a half-fool, who catches the 
dagger and puts the assassin to flight ; and 
a spectre, acted very much to the dife by a 
sister of Miss Paton, make up the princi- 
pal dramatis persone. The music .is a 
good deal weeded out of the original, and 
is, with all this selection, heavy; the ear 
is caught by nothing—and a confasion of 
sounds, beginning and ceasing at intervals, 
is the chief indication that the orchestra is 
at its labours. But some of the scenery is 
very pretty; and a moonlight river is one 
of the cleverest products of Stanfield’s able 
pencil. The translation is by Mr. Beaz- 
ley, who builds his lofty rhyme this season 
with great assiduity. 

In tragedy and comedy, little Miss E. 
Tree is the heroine. She has played in 
the “ Belle’s Stratagem,” “ Town and 
Country,”’ “‘ The Will,” “ Jane Shore,”’ 
and probably some dozen others: for she 
runs through the theatrical round with the 
rapidity of a meteor.. She has other ta- 
lents than that of getting by heart so many 
hundred or thousand pages of intolerable 
prose and worse poetry, for she has grace 
and feeling, with evident intelligence su- 
perior to her present powers of conveying 
it. Her feebleness of frame, and limited 
compass of voice, must, for a while at 
least, preclude her success in the higher 
drama; but time and practice may give 
her vigour and tone, and she will then be 
among the most valuable additions to the 
stage of our day. a 

‘Fhe: English Opera-House has 
after: an.advantageous season. The mana- 
ger’s personal eharacter exeites an interest 
in favour of bis house;  -and :the public 
have received with much popularity the 
crowd of pieces which he has brought for- 
ward in his brief season. -Melo-drames 
compiled from novels are but humble 
things at best; but Mr, Arnold has given 
something better to make the melo-drames 
reputable. His introduction of Winter's 
‘* Oracle’? was a bold attempt, second 
only to the hardihood of generating 
Frankenstein, and nationalizing the Freis- 
chiitz ; but if the work of Weber has 
been, and is likely to be without a rival, 
the work of Winter was a very honourable 
successor, and does credit to the diligence 
and taste of the theatre. 

The Adelphi has opened for the season, 
and its proprietors, Messrs. Terry and 
Yates, are carrying all before them; the 
Pilot still swims, and a ballet swims above 
it. Luke the Labourer, a strong and sul- 
jen story of love, murder, and house- 
breaking, swims above both; and every 
taste may be thus gratified, from the 
sailor's, who comes from the East-end to 
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take a lesson in navigation, to thie lighter- 
footed and fingered who defy care and 
constables in the vicinage of the Strand; 
or to those more vigorous members of the 
community who fling themselves loose 
through the suburbs, and wait to relieve 
the superfluities of civic Jords and the 
lights of the common council, rolling over 
Finchley and Blackheath, to dream of 
future harangues and turtle feasts inex- 
haustible, The locality of this theatre 
gives it advantages of the most tempting 
rank; it lies in the direct way of the great 
‘stream of London population; its doors 
blaze a pleasant solicitation to the multi- 
tude who have an hour or a shilling at 
command; they are a refuge from a 
shower, from solitude, from stupid 
companionship, from one’s-self; and the 
man who, by paying the admission, can 
at once start from a street of storm and 
gloom, from a story-telling friend, or from 
the haunting thoughts that the thick air and 
troubled life of cities breed, into the midst 
of laughing circles, shining out under a gay 
blaze of chandeliers, and with such plea- 
santries before them as Yates and Terry 
can furnish, should rejoice that all this lies 
within half-a-dozen steps of the Strand, 
and within the potency of half the number 
of shillings. 

The Haymarket season is on the eve of 
death. The Lord Chamberlain, whose 
jaw in those points is the law of the Medes 
and Persians, has cut short the old length 
of theatrical life, and condemns the sum- 
mer theatres to expire, while they are as 
ambitious of fighting their way through the 
world as in the first month of their exist- 
ence. But the Haymarket has been pros- 
perous to an unusual degree. Paul Pry 
bias been the Plutus, and has showered 
half the silver circulation of the realm into 
the managerial pocket. The play is vul- 
gar; but its vulgarity was. modelled within 
John Bull 
delights in nothing so much as his own 
caricature—so he compresses himself into 
a stove of a house, when the thermometer 
is at 110°, and rejoices in his own bur- 
lesque, in defiance of heat that would 
steam the soul out of a negro. . The skill 
of Vestris, and the prettiness of Mrs. 
Humby, sustained the other performances 
partially; but Paul Pry was still the first 
prize in the stage wheel, and we under. 
stand that the Haymarket will henceforth 
limit itself to Liston for three-fourths of 
every season to come, for the term of his 
natural life, attended by an actress or two, 
and a minor buffo, to relieve him in his ex. 
— rare feelings to the country, 
anda single er to announc j * 
vals between the acts. waainten 
- We have to close our sketch with some 
more melancholy retrospects. In this 
month Connor, the principal performer of 
Irish characters at Covent Garden, died. 






His death was instantaneous, 
returning from a party, and ta he 
reached home, a blood-vesse] burst, oat 
dropped dead, He had been, liable ms" 
ness previously, which gave intimation 
some interna! decay ; but the stroke q 
altogether unexpected. He was.a ye 
respectable, good-humoured, and a 
mannered individual, possessed of. some 
scholarship, and already advanced to, cop. 
siderable popularity. He. died, of course, 
without having been enabled to provide for 
his wife and two children ; but his brother 
actors performed for their. benefit at the 
English Opera- House ; and a subscription 
was raised which, it may be hoped, will save 
them from any severe pressure in their cir. 
pa = -srarig ' i 
Michael Kelly, too, at ; 
away: the gout had been me 
many a year—a torturer invited to theat. 
tack by the whole course of Kelly’s life, but 
which was unable to subdue his. native 
good-humour. Kelly had gone. throughs 
long and diversified public career, and, con. 
trived to the Jast to have friends in avery 
large circle of pleasantry, talents, and gank; 
though his private life was sometimes.dei- 
cient in that decorum which the’ better 
habits of society require. i 
The French stage has had its of 
mortality, but in a more distinguished loss : 
Talma died.on the 19th of. October. His 
illness had been long threatened, and was 
slow when it came: it had frequentehanges ; 
and a short time since he was supposed to 
be in.a progress to recovery. But the phy- 
sicians were deceived, probably, by thena- 
tural vigour of his frame, and the general 
vividness of his mind. His death excited 
great interest in France; and the stage 
may look upon. itself as without any-actor 
to succeed him. ‘Talma is perhaps. the 
single instance of a man retaining the first 
rank in his profession for almost forty years 
without the approach of a rival. The ex 
clusive arrangements of the French stage, 
which never deprive an. actor of the cha- 
racters that he has already mastered, make 
rivalry more difficult than with us. But 
the ground of his stipefiority was more 
solid: he was a man of great stage talent 
vigorous, vivid, and original. His zest 
dence in England had shown him the-school 
of tragedy here in the day of Siddons, Kem 
ble, and Henderson, all in their prime; 
he often acknowledged his advan 
their study. The time of his appearance 
in Paris was favourable to all innovatio?, 
good and evil—the commencement, of the 
Revolution. He threw off the antiquated 
style of French tragedy, and. sprang with 
the boldness of genius, encouraged by, 
time, into a career of brilliancy.and ged 
in which he never receded.a step until 
last hour. With 4 more guiltless. 


and a triumph.more unstained, , Talma-w* 
the Napoleon of the stage. 
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VARIETIES, SCIENTIFIC 


Babylonian Cylinder. “— Mr. Price, of 

Worcester, to whose valuable labours in the 
ficld of oriental literature we have occasion- 
ally alluded, particularly with regard to his 
discovery of the:signification of the arrow- 
headed ‘characters to be met with at Baby- 
jon and Persepolis, has recently favoured us 
with a translation of the inscription upon a 
Babylonian cylinder, of which the annexed 
er.graving is an accurate copy, and which 
was in the possession of the late Payne 
Knight, Esq. ‘The cylinder itself is con- 
sidered by Mr. Price to have been a royal 
signet, and of whatever the three figures 
may have been emblematical, the following 
is a translation of the characters beside 
them. 
THE MIGHTY EMPEROR * * * * *,+ OF 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS FAMILY OF SHEM, THE 
RAYS OF THE GOD OF RICHES, THE LIVING 
OFFSPRING OF THE GOD OF HappPINEss, 
THE VITAL SPARK OF THE GOD OF PROs- 
PERITY. 





—_ —~ —— - 2 


From the commencement of the khalifat 
to the decline of the house of Sofi, the Per- 
sian historians have transmitted to posterity 
copious and accurate records of the mighty 
revolutions of which Middle Asia was the 
theatre. Unfortunately for the inquisitive 
student, who may attempt to explore the 
ancient his of the’ East through this 
medium, it is ‘within these limits only that 
the nierit of ace can be assigned. The 
mighty revolution which fixes the beginning 
of this era, sweeping before it not the 
thrones only, but the religion, thé litera- 
ture, and even the language of a great por- 
tion of the world, has left to postefity only 
the scanty and uncertain traditions which 
survived ‘the general wreck, or the partial 
and prejudiced notions which have fallen 
from writers of distant and hostile nations. 
What light may be thrown by the discovery 
of Mr. Price upon the ancient page of 
ortental history, which conquering barba- 
rans have obscured, remains to be seen. 
We are sanguine enough to hope, that a 
sufficient number of inscriptions have es- 
caped the ravages of time, or more merciless 
hands of men, to supply, if not voluminous 
annals, at least a correct chronological cata- 
logue of the dynasties and monarchs who 
have reigned in the East. 

Improved method of Exploding Fire-arms. 

t The name, being rather mutilated, has been 





AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


—The ingenious little instantaneous light- 
machine, in which, by an air-tight piston 
moving in a cylinder, the air contained 
therein becomes so much compressed as to 

ive out its caloric in the state of sensible 

eat or fire, has recently been substituted 
for flint and steel, or detonating locks, for 
the purpose of exploding fire-arms, and a 
patent obtained accordingly: the cylinder 
is concealed in the stock of the piece, and 
the piston is moved by a powerful helical 
spring. 

Lectures on the Ear.—Mr. T. Harrisen 
Curtis, Surgeon- Aurist to the King, recom- 
menced his Course of Lectures on the Ana- 
tomy, Physiology, and Pathology of the 
Ear, at the Royal Dispensary for Diseases 
of the Ear, Dean-street, Soho-square.— 
The Lecturer combated the unfortunate 
prejudice respecting the incurability of 
Diseases of the Ear, and proved, by his 
own extensive practice and experience, as 
well as that of the celebrated Professor 
Lallemand, of Montpellier, the mischief 
that had arisen from this idea in conse- 
quence of neglected affections of this organ 
producing chronic diseases of the brain, 
ending most unhappily and frequently from 
the inattention of patients tnemselves. 

The Lecturer supported this fact by ex- 
hibiting a variety of Anatomical Prepara- 
tions, shewing the effects and extent of 
neglected disease; but he came to this sa- 
tisfactory conclusion, that Diseases of the 
Ear, like diseases of other organs, will yield 
to proper treatment. 

Hints on the Pronunciation of the Ancients. 
—“ The modern Greeks pronounce the.é as 
a v consonant, and confound three vowels 
(nv) and several diphthongs. Such was 
the vulgar pronunciation: which the stern 
Gardiner maintained by penal statutes in 
the university of Cambridge: but the mo- 
nosyllable @n represented to an attic ear the 
bleating of sheep ; and a bell wether is bet- 
ter evidence than a bishop or a chancellor. 
The treatises of those scholars, particularly 
Erasmus, who asserted a more classical 
pronunciation, are collected in the sylloge 
of Havercamp (2 vols. Svo. Lugd. Bat. 
1736—1740): but it is difficult to paint 
sounds by words ; and in their reference to 
modern use, they can be understood only 
by their respective countrymen. -We may 
observe, that our peculiar pronunciation of 
the 6, th, is approved by Erasmus (tom. i. 
p. 130).”.—Gibbon’s Rome, chap. 66, 
p. 107. Suidas, we presume, is the autho- 
rity to which Gibbon trusted for @» being 
an imitation of the bleating of sheep, as 
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Italians. The more ancient Greeks gene- 
rally wrote e¢ in words where » was used 
after the invention of this last letter. 
Homer, Jb. K. 466, writes, 307 3 iaicia 
+ i@nxe, which in later times would have 
been written ido, which mode of writing, 
Barnes says, exists in one MS. that he 
saw. Why it is not general is, that trans- 
cribers altered the spelling to the modern 
mode in some instances, .and left it unal- 
tered in others, as in the line above cited, 
where nxs occurs. We must recollect 
that the » was one of the letters added in 
the fifth or sixth centuries before Christ by 
the Sicilians, and from them first adopted 
by the Ionians, then the Samians, and 
lastly the Athenians. In words which the 
Greeks copied from the Latins, the long @ 
Latin was written ». 

In the chorus of frogs, introduced by 
Aristophanes into his comedy of that name, 
the poet represents the noise of those ani- 
mals by the words @gexexsxiZ, xoal, xork ; 
might it not be deduced from this that the 
attic pronunciation of the « approached to 
that of the English a incall? Such at least 
is the note of the frog. In the Menzchmei 
of Plautus, act 4, sc. 2, vy. 88, there is the 
following passage: Quis is Menzchmus 
est ? u. Tuisticinquam. Me. Egone? 
Mu. Tu! Me. Quisarguit? Mu. Ego- 
met. Pe. Et ego—atque huic amice de- 
tulisti Erotio. Me. Egon’ dedi? Pe. Tu, 
tu istic, inquam viri afferri noctuam, que 
tu, tu, usque dicat tibi? nam nos jam de- 
fessisumus. This would lead us to iden- 
tify the sound of the Roman and Italian « 
with that of the English 00 in hoot. The 
same may be said of the Greek v, from the 
name of the cuckoo (an imitative sound). 
“Hog xiuxv€ xoxxv es Bevis iv wilaraci. He- 
siod in fgy. 2, and consequently that it is 
incorrectly replaced by y in our words 
taken from the Greek. In the 30th epi- 
gram of Callimachus, Echo answers vasy; 
by ex. The Boeotians were said to pro- 
nounce the part. pres. pass. Atyosséva: as 
Aeyoatvn, which shows that the similarity of 
sound between a and » was peculiar to the 
Beeotians, or such a remark would scarcely 
have been made; and so the epigram of 
Callimachus may not be valid as an indica- 
tion of the pronunciation of that diphthong 
by the Greeks generally. The Dorians 
usually wrote 2 instead of », while the Boeo- 
tians wrote « for », so that the sound of » 
was like the Italian a with the former, and 
like the Italian 7 with the latter, and both 
these were considered as dialects proper to 
those people respectively, and hence of 
course different from the pronunciation of 
the Greeks generally. It seems probable 
that the Romans sounded g in a hard tone, 
universally, that is before all the vowels, as 
well asc. Plautus frequently uses the ex- 
clamation apage, as the Greeks used aways ; 
now he would hardly have borrowed a sort 
of exclamation without preserving the ori- 
ginal pronunciation, and therefore that writ- 
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ten as it is, apage, must be sou 

These hints 6n ‘the pees aibamae of 
ancients are only thrown out with os 
yr erp and in the hope Ang 
notice of some person possessing | , 
sure, and better able 06 enter fate the 
vestigation. 

The Planets Saturn and Jupiter,— 
following-are the results for the Mean dis. 
tance of the planet Saturn, of some micro. 
metrical observations made with a refract. 
ing wire micrometer attached to Fray. 
hofer’s large telescope, and employing a 
power of 540, by Professor Sturve, at Der. 
pat. 

External diameter of the external ring = 40/915 
Internal ditto - = = = ome 35 995 
External diameter of the internal ring = 34 +379 
Internal ditto - 5 = (© =m QG 749 
Equatorial diameter of Saturn - -=1]§ 45 
Breadth of theextermalring -  -= 2-41 
Breadth of the chasm between the 


rings- - - - + =. -m OW 
Breadth of the internal ring - -= 35 
Distance-of the ring from Satunm -a 43% 
Equatorial radius of Saturn - «= 949 


The mean value of the inclination of the 
ring to the ecliptic is 28° 5/9, with a pro. 
bable errour not exceeding 6°9. 

The mean results for the planet Jupiter 
and its satellites, made with the same in- 
struments, and with the same power, 540 or 
from thence to 600, are 


Jupiter's major axis - .- + += 38442 
Jupiter’s minor axis - - - -=35 7 
Compression - + -= 0-072, 0r yy} 


Mean diameter of the first satellite of 








Jupiter - - - + + «= 108 
second - -= 04 
third - -= 1 
fourth - -= 127], 





Schroeter and Harding have often ima- 
gined that they have detected a deviation 
of Jupiter from the elliptical form ; Struve 
thought se likewise, but a closer examina- 
tion enables him to explain the illusion. On 
March 7th of this year, he conceived that 
the diameter, which extended from 61° 
latitude preceding S., to 61°°4 latitude fol- 
lowing N., was obviously smaller than the 
ellipsis would allow. But the micrometne 
measurement proved that that was not the 
case. That evening the major axis A was 
= 44/75, the minor axis B= 41"°72, and 
the diameter in question taken with the 
same micrometer was 42:34. Calling this 
diameter x, and the latitude of the planet / 


A. B. 

— nu- 
= (A2 sin 2/ + B? cos 7/)4, me ome 
merical result is x = 42°38, differing only 
0-04 from the measurement. Most pro- 
bably it is the slanting position of the a. 
of the ellipse with regard to the vertices 
circle which causes the illusion. 

Preservation of Timber from Dry Rot.— 
A series of experiments was instituted @ 
short time since at Geneva, to shew 
effect of mineral and vegetable poisons upo" 
vegetable life. A gentleman in this — 
try has adopted the principle’ to preve? 
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decay in timber or other substances, arising 
from dry-rot and..other. causes. .. He pro- 
poses, by boiling the wood in a solution of 
metallic and other poisonous . matters, . to 
introduce between. its fibres and into its 
pores very minute particles of these, for the 
purpose of preventing the growth of vege- 
table fungi or animalcule. .Dry-rotin tim- 
ber, acovrding to the views of the patentee, 
arises from the decomposition of vegetable 
fluids which all kind of timber contain, and 
which in certain situations seem to be fa- 
yourable to the propagation of fungi and of 
worms ; he also considers that neither ani- 
mal nor vegetable germination can proceed 
in contact with such mineral poisons as he 
proposes to employ—sulphate, or acetate 
of copper—white arsenic, &c. 

Terrestrial Magnetism. — Some of the 
phenomena arising from partial terrestrial 
magnetism are deserving of notice, and may 
account for many accidents which have 
arisen to vessels which have depended for 
their course almost entirely upon the com- 
pass. Thus it is always asserted and be- 
lieved, that in approaching the small island 
of Fetlar, or Theodore’s Island, one of the 
Shetland group, the compass always points 
directly to the land, on whichever side the 
approach is made, - 

New Mines of Platinum.—M. Roussin- 
ganit; ‘a celebrated ‘French chemist, has re- 
cently discovered a mine Of platinum at An- 
tioquia,’in the department of Ciindinamarca, 
in Columbia, _ Hitherto this precious me- 
tal so valuable in the arts, had only been 
found in the Uralian mountains in Russia, 
in Brazil, and in the provinces of Choco 
and Barbacoas, on the coasts of the South 
Sea, but always in .alluvial lands, where it 
could only be met with accidentally ; but in 
this case there can .be. no, doubt that the 
metal. exists imreal veins in the valley De 
Osos .(being very near the province of 
Choco, from which. it is separated only by 
a branch of the Cordillera of the. Andes, 
which circumstance accounts for the pre- 
sence of the same metal in the alluvial soils 
of the valley De Osos) ; and it is sufficient 
to pound the materials which these veins 
contain, in order to obtain from them by 
washing the gold and platinum which they 
contain. Mines of platinum have recently 
been found in the Uralian mountains, in the 
government of Perma, so extremely rich, 
that the price of platinum fell nearly one- 
third at St. Petersburgh; and hence we 
may reasonably expect that this valuable 
metal will cease to bear that high price at 
which it has hitherto been sold.—Le Globe. 

The Fall of Leaves.—In the first volume 
of the Memoirs of the Society of Natural 
History of Geneva, Professor Vaucher has 
given a very probable solution of the phe- 
nomenon of the fall of leaves. If the point 
of adherence of a leaf-stalk, he says, be ex- 
amined at the moment of separation, it will 
be remarked that it forms a clean and per- 
fectly defined section. This species of cica- 
M.M. New Series.—Vot. II. No. 11. 
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trix, of which the impression is also seen 
upon the twig, is differently figured, accord- 
ing to. the conformation of the leaves. In 
some it presents the appearance of a horse- 
shoe, in others a heart, the segment of -a 
circle, &c., but always. similar in ‘trees of 
the same species; but if the leaf-stalk be 
attempted to be broken elsewhere than at 
its ordinary point of separation, the fibres 
are lacerated and torn; and proof is thus 
afforded that means’ for their separation 
have been previously prepared by nature at 
one exclusive point, without reference to 
exterior causes. The fibres of a leaf-stalk, 
in place of being a simple prolongation of 
those of the twig, are therefore separated 
from it at the point where this cicatrix is 
seen. There appears, indeed, no real con- 
tinuity between them; and the temp 
union which connects the leaf-stalk wi 
the twig is merely kept up by a kind of 
adhesive substance, which, when. the pur- 
poses of the leaf to the parent-plant are 
served, is dried up and dissolved. This 
adhesive substance is probably formed by 
some portion of the parenchyma interposed 
between the two systems of fibres. While 
this parenchyma is under the influence of 
the vegetable action, it is impregnated with 
vegetable juices, it fulfils its vital functions, 
adhesion is maintained, and any attempt to 
remove the leaf produces laceration. But 
in autumn, when this vegetable action 
ceases, the interposed parenchyma haying 
dried up, no longer preserves the continuity 


“with. the stem, the union is dissolved,. and 


the leaves necessarily fall. The point of 
separation is to be perceived exteriorly in 
the form of a circular -ring, at, the point 
which separates the -leaf-stalk from the 
stem. This_ring is easily perceptible in 
most trees. It is particularly marked in the 
leaf-stalks of compound leaves, the fall of 
which present more varieties in their ap- 
pearance than simple leaves. At the same 
time, the solution of continuity which takes 
place in compound leaves is not of the same 
nature as that which occurs in simple leayes. 
This natural separation, however, is,not a 
phenomenon peculiar to the leaves of arbo- 
rescent stems ; it is equally seen in the pe- 
duncles which support the male flowers of 
a great number of plants—such as the wal- 
nut, the willow, &c.; and it is still more 
distinctly marked in the pericarps. The 
different ways in which these pericarps 
open at the moment of maturity, and the 
constancy of the mode of opening in the 
same species, cannot be explained without 
having recourse to the supposition of a 
peculiar organization, to a primitive solder, 
similar to that which retains the leaf-stalks 
in their places. 

Acoustics.—It is stated, in the account 
of Captain Parry’s third voyage, that at 
Port Bowen Lieutenant Foster kept upa 
conversation with his assistant at a distance 
of 6,696 feet, or about one statute mile and 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


FOREIGN. 

~ Paris Institute.—Academy of Sciences, 
July 1, 1826.—M. William Brandes pre- 
sented his work, De repentinis variationtbus 
impressione atmosphere observatis ; for fur- 
thering the object of which M. Arago 
communicated the result of numerous ba- 
rometric observations. Professor Simonoss 
forwarded his “‘ Memoir on the cause of the 
difference of temperature in the two hemi- 
speres of the terrestrial globe,” founded on 
some thermometric observations made by 
the author in a voyage round the world. 
M. Arago communicated many results of 
his researches on the action of different 
Substances on the magnetic needle. M. 
Poigron announced his having completed a 
theoretic memoir on questions of this sort, 
and that it should be delivered at the next 
sitting. The minister of the interior sent a 
memoir, which had been addressed to him 
by the minister for foreign affairs, entitled, 
“ Memoir on the calculation of the move- 
ments of comets,” by Mamof, councillor of 
state in Russia. Through the same chan- 
nel, an account of an earthquake felt at 
Saint-Brieux, was received. In a letter of 
M. d’ Arcet is a refutation of the assertions 
contained in a pseudonymous letter read at 
a former meeting, in which a claim of prio- 
rity of invention relative to some disco- 
veries in the solution of stones in the blad- 
der, had been urged in favour of M. Mas- 
cagni. M. Magendie confirmed the truth 
of M. d’ Arcet’s statements. M. Deshayes, 
author of a work on the fossil shells in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, requested the Aca- 
demy to support his application. to the 
minister of the interior for relief, misfor- 
tune having obliged him to suspend the 
publication. M. Berard read, in the name 
of M. Balard, druggist. and apothecary at 
Montpellier, a memoir on a substance con- 
tained in sea-water, and which he denomi- 
nated muride: referred to M. Vauquelin, 
Guy Lussac, and Thenard. 

July 10.—A second memoir of M. Mont- 
livault, on cosmology, was referred to M. M. 
Arago and Fresnel. Messrs. Ampere and 
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Frernel’s report on the letter of 
relative to the nature of olla, are 
hypothesis is not new, at least in its essen. 
the reunion of the two electricities (disco. 
vered by Berselius) ; that the’ reasons hy 
employs are inconclusive ; his experimen, 
useless, the result being known before, and 
one from which no consequence, pro or con, 
can be deduced (adopted).—M. Biss, 
read his memoir on the theory of magnetic 
movement. M. Civiale read a note of his 
improvements on the instruments for break. 
ing the stone ;—referred to Messrs. Chau. 
sier, Dumeril, and Dupuytren. | 


July 17.—The minister of the interior 
sent a fragment of an aérolite recently fallen 
in the neighbourhood of Cartres (Tarn,)— 
M. Amussat declared in a letter that the 
instrument presented at the last sitting by 
M. Civiale had been previously constructed 
by himself, of which he offered the proofs; 
the whole referred to the commission on M, 
Civiale’s memor. M. Meirieux advanced 
a similar claim: disposed of in a similar 
way.— M. Magendie presented, in the name 
of M. Amussat, a new machine for recog. 
nizing by the sound the presence of stones 
in the bladder. M.Humboldt commun 
cated the discovery of M. Boussingaut of 
the true situation of platinum. The first 
part of a memoir, entitled ‘“ Researches on 
the parts denominated organs in vegets- 
bles,” was read by M. Dupetit Thours. 


July 24.—M. Timoleon Taillefer, phy- 
sician, sent a memoir on the new treatment 
of lacrymal fistula. M. Raymond, clock- 
maker, read a memoir entitled ‘ Expos 
tion and development of a new system of 
balances, without compensation, 
cable to clocks, and better adapted to be 
an uniform measure of time.” 


July 31.—M. Bruin presented @ manu 
scvipt entitled “ A steganographic vocab 
lary, or the art of communicating quick 
by night and by day, at considerable - 
tances. No other communications of i 
terest were made. 











THE BISHOP. OF CALCUTTA. 


In recording the early decease of the 
late Bishop of Calcutta, we. would wil- 
lingly enter. upon a critical analysis of his 
numerous writings, poetical, miscellaneous, 
and theological—we would willingly offer 
a full tribute to the memory of departed 
genius, of profound learning, of exemplary 
piety, of general worth, of indefatigable 
perseverance in the great cause of chris- 
tianity—but all this is precluded by . the 
narrow limits of our obi department ; 
and we are consequently under.the neces. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 






sity of confining ourselyes to little mor 
than a statement of dates and facts. lest 
The . Right Reverend Reginald, - 
Bishop. of Calcutta, was the second 
of the Rev. Reginald Heber, of eae. 
Hall, York, and brother of Richard. : 
Esq., late one of the representatives | 
parliament of the university - of- yee - 
He was born-about the roar 
the-usual age, he was sent to- 
College, Oxford, whence he was were 
fellow of All Souls. Previously. oe * 
election, however, he had paid pe 
Russia, in company with ‘Thor! 
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With a mind well. stored with classical 
jearning, he formed a@ plan of collecting, 
arranging, atid illustrating all of ancient 
and modern literature which could unfold 
the history, aud throw light upon the pre- 
sent state of Scythia. He kept a valuable 
journal of his observations, from which 
copious extracts are given in Dr. Clarke’s 
t work. At that period Mr. Heber 
could not have been much more than 17. 
In the year 1801, he guined the chan- 
cellor’s prize at the university, by his 
Carmen Seculare, a spirited and classical 
specimen of Latin verse. And, in 1803, 
his talents were displayed to still greater 
advantage, in his celebrated poem of Pa- 
lestine, which gained the prize for Eng- 
lish poetical composition. Respecting Mr 
Heber’s character and condcct, and of the 
merits of his poem, Sir Charles Grey, the 
chief justice of Bengal, thus éulogistically 
expressed himself, at a meeting held at the 
‘Town-hall of Caicutta, on the 6th May 
last :—“‘ The name of Reginald Heber was 
in every mouth, his society was courted by 
young and old; he lived in an atmosphere 
of favour, admiration, and regard, from 
which I have never known any one but 
himself who would not have derived, and 
for life, an unsalutary influence. Towards 
the’ close of his’ academical career, he 
crowned his previous honours by the pro- 
duction of his Paléstine; of which single 
work of the fancy, the elegance and the 
grace have secured him a place in the list 
of those who bear the proud title of Eng- 
lish poets. This, according to usage, was 
recited in’ public ; and when that scene of 
his early triumph comes upon my memory ; 
that elevated rostrum from which he looked 
upon friendly and admiring faces ; that de- 
corated theatre; those grave forms of ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries, mingling with a re- 
splendent throng of rank and beauty ; those 
antique mansions of learning, those vene- 
rable groves, those féfreshing streams and 
shaded walks ; the vision is broken by ano- 
ther, in which) the youthful:and presiding 
genius of the former seene is beheld, lying 
in his distant grave, amongst thé sands of 
Southern India ;! believe me, the contrast 
an and the recollections most pain- 
On the oceasion here alluded’ to, Mr. 
Heber’s fathet was in the theatre, and had 
the felicity of witnessing his triumph at the 
early age of ninéteen. ‘The dld gentleman; 
immediately upon his) return home, was 
seized with a dangerous malady, under 
which he lingered, with intervals of remis- 
sion, until the month of January 1804, when 
he closed’ an exemiplary life in the 76th 
year of his ages 69 7: } terort™ 
Mr. Heber’s Palestine ‘was published 
shortly after its mutation in the second 
volume of the Poetical Register; and, in 
1809, it was republished, with the Passage 
of the Red Sea, a fragmént: a production 
evineing great boldness of conception and 
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vigour, of execution. In 1805, Mr. Heber 
produced an English essay, entitled ‘‘ The 
Sense of Honour.” In 1808 he took the 
degree of M.A. ; and in 1809, he published 
&@ poem under_the title of “Europe, 
Lines on the present War,”’ which at- 
tracted considerable notice. Soon after- 
wards he relinquished his Fellowship and 
mérried ; his patrimonial preferment, the 
Rectory of Hodnet, in the county of Salop, 
being of sufficient value to render a depen- 
dence upon college preferment unnecessary. 
In 1812 he published a small volume of 
poems and translations; and in 1815, he 
was chosen to deliver the Bampton Lec- 
tures. before the University of Oxford, a 
duty which he performed with great ability. 
His lectures —_ — in a see 
the title of “ ersonality and of 
the Christian Comforter, Asserted and Ex- 
plained in a Course of Sermons on John xvi. 
7. Of this production, the Quarterly Re- 
viewers expressed themselves in terms of 
high praise. In 1822 an edition of the 
works of Jeremy Taylor appeared, to which 
was prefixed a life of the bishop, by Mr. 
Heber. By persons of competent judg- 
ment, this was regarded as an admirable 
and valuable piece of biography. It was 
soon afterwards published in a separate 
form, acco i a critical examina- 
tion of Bishop Taylor's writings. : 
In May 1822,’ Mr. Heber was chosen 
preacher at Lincoln’s Inn ; an office which 
few have held for any length of time with- 
out further advancement. His friends, in- 
deed, thought it not presumption to hope 
that, ere long, ‘he might wear the mitre at 
home. However, upon the death of. Dr. 
Middleton, the bishopric of Calcutta was 
offered to him; and as worldly ambition 
was not the passion of his soul, he readily 
consented a Sa his 
expectations, that he might render his ta- 
lents useful in a distant region of the eartli. 
He was appointed to the vacant see on the 
14th of May 1823. The University of 
Oxford conferred upon him the degree of 
D. D.,'by diploma, in June ; and he arrived 
at Calcutta on the 11th of October fol- 
lowing. pF om 
The ardent hope of success in his 
important mission, which Dr. Heber ex- 
to the various ana - 
land préviously to his ture, wi 
por wc nor the zeal with which 


guage. | His first charge at /his visitation, 
on thé 27th of May 1824, gave abundant 
proof of the benevolent spirit in which be 
hail, entered’ upon ‘his high office. Long 
and laborious were the journies which he 
performed, from one side of the vast Indian 

the other, including the island 
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in detail; proceed we, therefore, towards 
the close of his brief but well-spent life: 
‘Recommencing his journies into the dis- 
tant parts of the diocese, this lordship ar- 
rived at Tanjore on the 25th of March last. 
From that period till the moment of his 
earthly d ure, each day was devoted to 
some public office connected with his eccle- 
siastical functions. On the morning of the 
26th (Easter Sunday) his lordship delivered 
an eloquent and impressive sermon on the 


-Resurrection, at the mission church of Tan- 


jore; and in the evening he gratified the 
native congregation by pronouncing the 
Apostolic benediction in the Tamu! lan- 
guage. On the 27th, his lordship held a 
confirmation. On the 28th, he paid a visit 
of ceremony to his Highness the Rajah of 
Tanjore, under the customary honours. 
On the 29th and 30th, he visited and in- 
spected the mission schools and premises ; 
on the 3lst, he proceeded to Trichinopoly, 
where he arrived on the following day; on 
the 2d of April (Sunday) he preached twice ; 
and on the 3d, he visited a congregation 
of native christians. On the two last- 
mentioned days his lordship complained of 
head-ache, and: was unusually drowsy ; but 
no serious apprehensions were entertained 
by himself or his friends. On his return 
from his visit to the’native congregation on 
Monday, he entered a bath, as was his cus- 
tom. Soon afterwards he was seized with 
apoplexy; and when his servant, alarmed 
at the length of his stay, entered the bath- 
ing-room, he found that life was extinct— 
he had expired in the water. Medical aid 
was immediately procured, but without 
effect. 

When the news of the deceased prelate’s 
death arrived at Fort St. George, his Ex- 
cellency the Governor directed that the 
flag of the garrison should be immediately 
hoisted half-staff high, and continue so dur- 
ing the day; and that forty-six minute 
guns, corresponding with the age of the 
deceased, should be fired from the saluting 
battery. 


THE BISHOP OF CLOYNE. 


The Right Rev. Father in God, Charles 
Mongan Warburton, p.p., Lord Bishop 
of Cloyne, was born about the’ year 1755. 
—We have seen it stated that the ori- 
ginal name of this prelate was Mongan 
~—that he was the son of a poor road-way 
piper in a little village in the north of 
Ireland—that he was a Roman Catholic; 
and intended for the priesthood, — that 
while upon the Continent, whither he had 
been sent to study in one of those chari- 
table institutions endowed for the edu. 
cation of Roman Catholic priests, before 
the building of Maynooth College, he 
was thrown by accident into the soviety of 
the Earl of Moira—and that, obtaining that 
nobleman’s favour, he was induced to 
change his destination from the Roman to 


the Protestant church. Stil] 
patronage of Lord Moira, he a 
taking holy orders, appointed chaplain to 
regiment in North America, where te 
married his first wife, a Particularly 
recommended by his noble patron... That 
lady dying soon afterwards, he married his 
second wife (now his widow), upon which 
occasion he took the name of W. 
Secure in the road to wealth and promo. 
tion, he became Dean of Armagh, after. 
wards Bishop of Limerick, and ultimately 
Bishop of Cloyne. The latter bishopr; 
the best in the south of Ireland (boths 
to profit and honor), is said to be worth 
£7,000 a-year. At Limerick Dr. Warby. 
ton was much esteemed for his liberal and 
courteous manners, and his family held 
there the first rank in society. His trans. 
lation to the See of Cloyne produced a 
addition of £3,000 a-year to his revenue. 
The aceumulation of wealth appears to 
have been a grand object with the Bishop. 
At Limerick, from its comparatively. gay 
and expensive society, he was not allowed 
to indulge that propensity ; but from the 
hour of his: arrival at Cloyne, whieh isa 
retired situation, he continued rapidly to 
increase his fortune. He is understood to 
have left £12,000 amongst his children, 
three sons and one daughter ; one of whom 
is. a Colonel in the army, another a Maja, 
another in the Church, and the daughter 
married to Archdeacon Maunsel, at Li- 
merick. About twelve months ago the 
Bishop experienced, ‘in the death of a f 
vourite daughter, a calamity from the ef- 
fects of which he never fully 

Miss Selina Warburton, who died of a de- 
cline, brought on, as it is believed, bya mis- 
placed affection, was a particularly amiable 
and benevolent young woman. Her 


allowed her the interest of £25,000, -d 


promised fortune, almost every 
which she expended in relieving the wants 
of the distressed. Her remains were cal 
ried to the grave amidst the lamentations 
of the numerous objects of her bounty; 
and the whole parish mourned for her # 
for a public benefactress. That Dr. War- 
burton should have been weer 

to such a daughter is not surprising. 

the day of her death he broke in health ané 
spirits—his frequent. practice was to visi 
the grave where she rested—his en 
structions were that he should be laid by 
her side. About a week before his “< 
he came into the church, and — 
some moments in painful silence over 
last home of the departed. He esis 
out the’spot where he was soon to ue 
pointed to it. with his finger, eer 
“there! there!” raised his -— 
wall immediately over it, and appearee 
trace with mournful bitterness of hig 
the epitaph that would probably record 
virtues and his honours. | He. then ~ = 
passed away, with his eyes directed — 
earth, as though he had taken a last 
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well of humanity, and entered into a 60- 
lemn contract with the grave. That very 
day his disorder increased, he went to his 
bed of death, and in a week afterwards. he 
was borne to his last home! He died in 
his palace at Cloyne, on the 9th of August. 


CHARLES MILLS, ESQ. 


It is our melancholy duty to record the 
death of this esteemed historian, who, 
whether considered as a chivalrous chro- 
nicler of past times, a man of general in- 
formation, or an elegant and discriminating 
critic in Italian literature, stands con- 
fessedly in the first rank of authors. To 
treat of the death of such a man is at. all 
times painful; but when to that is added 
the recollection of his friendship, the 
subject becomes doubly embittered. Dis- 
missing, however, all thoughts but those 
of biographical impartiality from his mind, 
the writer of the present brief memoir, 
who was honoured for years with the 
friendship of Mr. Mills, and knew him in 
his prouder days of health and happiness, 
will proceed without further comment to 
his task. 

Mr. C, Mills, the youngest son of the 
late Samuel Gillam Mills, a surgeon of 
eminence at Greenwich, was born in the 
year 1788. He was originally intended 
for the law, and was even articled, with 
that view, to an attorney in Berners Street ; 
but his mind, vowed even from childhood to 
literary fame, like Hannibal to eternal en- 
mity with the Romans, soon shook off the 
trammels of Coke, Littleton, and Black- 
stone, and gave itself up unreservedly to 
the belles-lettres. It was about the year 
1819 that Mr. Mills first appeared before 
the public as an historian: his imagination, 
previously inflamed by a long and close 
acquaintance with the magnificence of 
Oriental annals, longed with the usual 
restlessness of genius to find its level, and 
a “ History of Muhammedanism’”’ was the 
result. This work, though characterized 
by deep thought and learning, was yet 
imperfect in its construction : it was loose, 
sketchy, and indefinite;-and accordingly, 
in his more matured composition, its 
author indirectly. disclaimed it. His His- 
tory of the Crusades, which was his 
second publication, amply fulfilled all 
the promise shadowed forth in the first, 
and placed him high among modern his- 
torians. This work, taken up con amore, 
and executed with the spirit which an 
ardent love of the subject would naturally 
elicit, was no sooner published than its 
merits.were appreciated. The condensed 
vigour of the style (in some favourite pas- 
sages exuberant and stately as the language 
of Gibbon) was its chief recommendation 
with some ; its strict fidelity with others ; 
while all agreed in admiring.the clear sim- 
plicity. with which it was executed: this 
last was the result’ of Mr. Mills’s long 
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cherished habits of continuous and an- 
breken meditation. He first conceived a 
subject well in his mind, serutinizing it 
in all its bearings with mathematical se- 
verity, and then, after having formed some 
particular. opinion, brought all his im. 
mense. mass of information to bear upon 
and justify that opinion, till the 

grew under his hand a stately monument 
of intellect. Such a remark refers ess 
pecially to his “ Travels of Theodore 
Ducas, at the Revival of Letters and. Art 
in Italy”—a work of fiction, full fraught 
with learning, exhaustless in its variety 
and extent, yet applied with surprising 
ingenuity to its subject. The public, how- 
ever, seemed to underrate Mr. Mills as 
a commentator on Italian literature, and 
accordingly, notwithstanding the splendour 
of particular passages, such as the criti- 
cism on Danté, and the account. of an 
interview with Ariosto, the work was 
comparatively unsuccessful. For a full 
year subsequent to its publication our his- 
torian lay quietly on his oars, till induced 
by his respectable publishers (Longman 
and Co.) to undertake a work of gigantic 
magnitude, viz. no less than a history of 


‘Rome, from the earliest ages down to the 


reign of Augustus, an epoch at which 
Gibbon commences. From some cause 
or other this work was dropped—notwith- 
standing that it was a desideratum in 
literature, inasmuch as the annals of early 
Rome are scattered in detached fragments 
over a library, and need condensation in 
one professed publication—and Mr. Mills 
then directed his attention to his greatest 
work, “ The History of Chivalry, or 
Knighthood and its Times.” This last 
had no sooner appeared than it was in- 
stantly successful ; the first edition sold 
with almost the rapidity of a Scotch novel, 
and it was but a few months previous to 
his death that its author had completed 
his revision of a second. Whether the 
mental labour necessary to execute such a 
task, spread over so vast an extent of 
time, referring to so many kingdoms, and 
drawn from sources so difficult and ob- 
scure—whether this broke down a frame 
naturally delicate, we cannot take upon 
ourselves to say; but certain it is that, 
shortly after its completion Mr. Mills’s 
health began visibly to decline. For a 
long time he struggled with his malady, 
still hoping that his constitution might be 
finally re-established: but all his expecta- 
tions were vain ; he grew daily worse, and 
was compelled as a last resource to leave 
London for. Southampton, where, after 
getting a little better, like the last flicker- 
ing glimmer of the lamp, his health soon 
afterwards decayed, and brought him to 
the grave on Monday, October 9th, at 
the early age of 38. Paty 
So died Charles Mills, a name which, in 
one respect, as an historian—a deep, pro- 
found, eloquent historian—will perish only 
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with its language. It remains for the 
public readers of -his. works to admire the 
author—for his friends to love also the man. 
As a ‘literary character, his mind was 
stored with an almost exhaustless variety 
of useful and ornamental knowledge; he 
was a: profound divinity scholar, an acute 
critic, had an admirable acquired taste in 
poetry, and was acquainted with most 
ancient and ‘modern languages. He pos- 
sessed. also. an elegant relish for the fine 
arts, / and was no mean proficient in music, 
at least as far as judgment was concerned. 
‘With such varied acquirements, aided by 
@ temperate sociality, and gentle kind- 
hearted address'of the purest yet most na- 
tural simplicity; it will readily be con- 
ceived how great a treat his conversation 
must have been. Unlike many deep, ha- 
bitual thinkers, Mr. Mills’s mind in com- 
parly. was usually unclouded, alive to every 
thing that was going forward, so that he 
was ever ready to take his share in the 
conversation, free from the too common 
abstractedness of genius. Nothing was 
too mean or too mighty for his contempla- 
tion ; the striking expression of a poet, in 
whom Mr. Mills could not fail to recog- 
nize a kindred intellect, that “ the meanest 
flower that blows’’ could furnish him with 
endless food for thought, was particularly 
applicable to the subject of the present 
memoir: whose restless, inquisitive mind, 
freed for ever from the coarse shackles of 
existence, now for tlie first time at rest, 
is perhaps continuing its speculations in 
= higher and more imaginative state of 
ing. 


‘PIAZZI, THE ASTRONOMER, | 

~ Joseph Piazzi; the celebrated 
mer, who discovered the planet Ceres, 
born in the Valteline, in the year 174g. = 
entered into the ‘order of Theolines, ; 
1'764 ; and after enjoying the professors 
of astronomy at Malta, he Was made pro. 
fessor at Palermo, in 178]. In 1787, bp 
made several observations in’ conjunction 
with Lalande, at the’ Parisian observatory: 
afterwards he ' visited England, to purchas 
instruments. On his return to’ Sicily, in 
the winter of 1789, he superintended the 
construction of a magnificent 
at Palermo; and since the completion ¢ 
that building, his time and attention have 
been unremittingly engaged in astronomi- 
cal researches. In the year 1792 and 
1794, he published a description ‘Of the 
observatory at Palermo, and of the valus. 
ble instruments which it contains. 
- It was on the Ist of January, 1801, that 
he discovered the planet Ceres, which led 
to the discovery of Pallas, Juno, and 
Vesta. In 1814, he printeda catalogued 
7,500 stars ; a work which gained for him 
the medal founded by Lalande. In 1816, 
he published at Milan the first volume of 
the “ History of Sicilian Astronomy,” and 
completed his ‘* Elements of Astronomy.” 

Piazzi has much distinguished himself of 
late years by his numerous observations on, 
and discovery of comets. Amongst his 
labours of a different character, tua 
mentioned that of his drawing up a “ 
of Wéights and Measures for Sicily.” He 
died at Naples on tlie 22d ‘of July, having 
reached the age of eighty. 








POLITICAL OCCURRENCES, &c. | 


THE home occurrences of this month 
are replete from first to last with disap- 
poimtment. As the season of winter 
draws on, the fears of the thousand un- 
employed operatives increase; and their 
excited imaginations see in the distance 
(no very great distance, by the way) pd- 
verty, famine, and its never-failing trains 
of pestilence and misery. The subscrip- 
tions, so eagerly and so generously raised for 
the last few months, are now totaily. ex- 
hausted ;. Government of itself has:(done 
little, and promises less ;'so that the issue} 
under any circumstances, is alarming. In 
the interim, however, it is gratifying to 
State that the utmost tranquillity prevails ; 
not even for an instant, in the very heart 
of the manufacturing districts, where dis- 
tress stalks visibly abroad; is there the 
slightest indication of disaffection, for the 
calm of stupefaction is spread like a fetter 
over.the thoughts of all. In Manchester, 
the head-quarters of’ poverty, where the 
gaunt phantom hangs out his black ensign 
of affliction, ‘trade is, if not: ata ‘stand- 
still, at least im a state of progression so 
very imperceptible as scarcely to deserve 


notice, At Sheffield, however, it is fast 
reviving; at Leeds also it is daily 1mprov- 
ing ; while Glasgow (always: @ grumbler) 
complains less than usual. » It is not to be 
expected that, while commerce thus la 
guishes.in a partial paralysis, agriculture 
could. be altogether ‘successful; and a 


in the price of necessariés, among which 
corn stands paramount; the agricul - 
of Gourge, and'the great landowners, in 
averse to such reduction; and oo le 
the ensuing session, ‘the contest 
between the two interests, ‘and su with 
political influence (which we fear les 
the landowners) will corres carry 
day. An important meeting - | 
ject of the chee dows tes lately taken plate 
in the City; but-as no particular res0 ~ 
tions were adopted — particular “© 
with regard to novelty or impressivenes 
we forbear further mention. ogee 
say, that the meeting indicated the 0? 
of the nation ; éalm, loyal, and submiss® 
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ithstanding its unparalleled situation. 
note City, aiso, has been held. an.im- 
t meeting, convened for the pur- 
poses Of inquiring into the conduct of the 
Greek committee and those appointed to 
manage the loan in England, as also to 
ascertain how far they were or were not 
guilty of sins of omission or commission. 
It seems that the loan raised in England 
for the purpose of assisting the Greek 
cause, has been tampered with by in- 
terested parties, and converted into a mere 
job (as in the instance of Mr. Ricardo), or 
put into the hands of a special committee, 
formed of men who, however honourable in 
rank and character, were altogether in- 
competent to the task. And so between 
both—between knavery on the one side, 
and ignorance on the other, the Greeks 
have been brought to the brink of ruin ; 
whereas it was clearly demonstrated at the 
meeting that, had common management 
been used, the Morea would now have 
been unpolluted by the presence of a 
Turkish despot. With regard to Ireland, 
parties there are becoming daily, even 
hourly, more inflamed. Mr. Shiell, the 
uncompromising advocate of the Catholics, 
has been hard at work fanning into a flame 
the expiring embers of disaffection, and 
striving, by every means in his power, to 
loosen the bands of intimacy that yet hold 
the two nations together. One speech of 
his, delivered, if we remember rightly, at 
Ballinasloe, positively smelt of blood, as 
Mr. Scarlett observed,.a few years back, 
of the Queen’s addresses. We know not 
the effect such stimulants, applied at the 
present juncture, may have on the assem- 
blies to which they are rehearsed, but in 
England we know the popular opinion is 
decidedly opposed to any such unwhole- 
some rancour. A British parliament has 
not yet sunk so low in the scale of inde- 
pendence as to be bullied into submission 
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by a brawling Irish demagogue. 

the subject of Mr. Shiell and catheticien’ 
we have to ‘the frightful increase of 
those accomplished ons, fever and 
famine, throughout the sister island. It 
is really dreadful ; the peasantry are perish- 
ing wholesale, and not an arm is uplifted 
to save them. We understand, however, 
that the state of Ireland will be one of the 
prominent subjects of consideration at 
the approaching sessions. Mr. Canning’s 
visit to France has been a fruitful topic of 
debate among our diplomatists. Some say 
that a commercial with France is to 
be immediately set on foot; while others 
as roundly assert that the visit is merely 
one of ceremony, For ourselves, as. we 
know nothing, we preserye a profound 
silence on the subject. With respect to 
Turkey, affairs go on in a most agitated 
state; executions hourly increase; ladi 
are tied up in sacks, and gentlemen in 
their own breeches, and thus quaintly ac- 
coutred, thrown without further ceremony 
into the sea. The sultan, by all aceounts, 
is a man of fearful energy ; and if shedding 
blood will secure his triumphs, there. need 
be no cause for apprehension. In Russia, 
or rather on its confines, a disturbance has 
broken out with Persia, which, after a 
week’s confusion, has settled down into a 
declaration of war. This, to a speculative 
mind, will afford ample materials for con- 
sideration; and coming so soon after the 
coronation at Moscow, looks ominous on 
the part of Nicholas, and silently, but 
emphatically, proves that he considers a 
state of peace a state of hazard to his 
pretensions. With regard to Portugal, a 
counter-revolution seems to be on the eve 
of breaking out, which we could only wish 
was also the case with Spain; but that 
country, until the arch-fiend Ferdinand is 
beheaded, can have neither hope nor wish 
for regeneration. 








PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL 
New Patents sealed, 1826. 

To J. Rish, Chard, Somerset, for ma- 
chinery for making bobbin or twist net— 
Sealed 4th October ; 2 months. 

To F. Halliday, Esq., Ham, Surrey, 
for apparatus used in drawing boots on and 
Off—4th October ; 6 months. 

To T. Jones, Coleman Street, account- 
ant, for improvements on carriage wheels— 
11th October ; 6 months. 

To Mr. W. Mills, Hazelhouse, Glouces- 
ter, for improvements in fire-arms—18th 
October ; 6 months. 

_ To W. Church, Esq., Birmingham, for 
improvements in printing—-18th October ; 
6 months. 

To S. Pratt, New Bond Street, camp- 
€quipage manufacturer, assisted by a com- 
munication from a foreigner abroad, for im- 


AND CHEMICAL INVENTIONS. 


provements on beds, bedsteads, couches, 
&e.—1]8th October ; 6 months. 

To W. Busk, Esq., Broad Street, for 
improvements in propelling boats, ships, 
and other floating bodies—18th October ; 
6 months. : 

To J. Viney, Shanklen, Isle of Wigh 
colonel Royal Artill., and Mr. G. Pocock, 
Bristol, for improvements in cars and other 
carriages, and the application of a power 
hitherto unused for that purpose to draw 
the same ; also applicable to the drawi 
of ships, &c., and for raising weights, 
for other useful purposes—18th October ; 
6 months. pete 


List of Patents, which, having been granted 
in November 1812, expire in the present 
month of November 1826. 

7. Edward Jukes, of Walworth, im- 
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proved shears, denominated an averruncator, 
for gathering fruit, pruning trees, &c. 


‘{Noy, 
28. Henry Osborn, of Borderies 
for a new method of wei 


96. Joseph Bramah, Pimlico, improve- and making various kinds weting 
gay mylene age various paris of and steel. | °F eaindersof rg 


wheeled carriages, one of which improve- 
ments is applicable.to other machinery where 
a rotatory motion ts necessary. 


— Thomas Rogers, of Dublin, fer |: 
_ method of constructing wheel for orrag’ 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS, AND NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


WORKS IN PREPARATION. 





Mr. Murray has sent forth his list to the world; 
it announces, for the next publishing season, the 
titles of thirty-four ori works, some of which 
have been already noticed in our monthly report, 
and new editions of eleven others. 

Mr. Colburn has not yet issued his list, but merely 
ene pa the public for the eight new works he in- 

publis. this menth. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Right. Hon. Lord 
Byron are announced, and report ascribes them to 
the pen =F aaa biographer. Who it is said, is 

he Letters and Miscellaneous Prose-Works of 
the Right Hon. Lord Byron. 

Travels in the East: Persia, in 2 vols. 

Three Months in Ireland. By an English Protestant. 

Conway Papers, from the Collection of the Mar- 
—- of Hertford, are being arranged for publica- 
ye te vols. 8vo., it is said, by the Secretary to the 

ty. 

A portrait of the Right Hon. Lady Rodney is 
being ved by Thomson, from a as by 
Pick » R.A.; being the twenty-fourth of a 
series of Portraits of the Female Nobility. 

Mr. Smith, of the British Museum, the author of 
Antiquities of London. and Westminster, and other 
Pop blications, is, we hear, employed upon a 
new work, which has for its subject the Life and 
Times of Nollekins, the celebrated sculptor. No 
one is better calculated to do justice to this matter 
than Mr. Smith, both from his professional avoca- 
tions, and from his long and intimate acquaintance 
with Nollekins ; an acquaintance which commenced 
from infancy, and continued up to the hour of 
the artist’s death. 

Dr. Birkbeck announces a Comprehensive and 
Systematic Display, Theoretical and Practical, of 
the Steam-Engine, to be published in weekly num- 


Papers and Collections of Sir Robert Wilmot, 
Bart., some time Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenants 
of Ireland ; in 3 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. A. A. Watts announces his Lyrics of the 
Heart, with other Poems. 

Mr. Charles Butler is preparing the Life of Grotius, 
and a Succinct Account of the Civil, Ecclesiastical, 
and Literary History of the Netherlands. Also, a 
Second Volume of Reminiscences, with a Corres- 
pondence between the late Dr. Parr and the Author. 

In December will ap » in 2vols. 8vo. The 
Plays of Ford, chronologically arranged, and the 
Text carefully collated and restored. With occa- 
sional Notes, and a Biographical and Critical Essay. 
By. William Gifford. ' 

An Improved Dictionary of the Spanish Language, 
with a corresponding Translation into the English, 
and from the English into the Spanish, by the Rev. 
Dr. Joaquin Lorenzo Villanueva, Member of the 
Royal Academy of Spain, and that of History of 
Madrid, Canon of Cuenca, Knight of the Royal 
Order of Charles III, &c. &c , in 2 vols. 4to., is in 
preparation. 

ravels in the Hedjaz, cnd Description of the 
Manners and Customs of the Bedouin Arabs, by the 
late John Lewis Burckhardt, are announced, in 2 
= and — oe ms 

oticias Secretas de America.—The Secret Repor 
on South America, made to the King of Spain: by 
Don Antonio De Ulloa and Don Jorge Juan, in the 
ay ae Spanish, edited, with [lustrative Notes, 
by David » €sq-, superbly printed in one large 
vol. royal 4to., with portraits of Ulloa and Juan is 
philip Pa 

Parker King, R.N., announces, in 2 v 

8vo., with Maps, Charts, Views of interesting See. 
nery, &c., Voyages of Discovery, undertaken to 
complete the Survey of the Western Coast of New 
Holland, between the Years 1817 and 1899. 








Capt. F. W. Beechey, R.N., and H. » Beechey 
Bq. are arranging for press, wth Plate ay 
in 4to , Proceedings of the Ex to 
the Northern Coast of Africa, in 199} and 


F. 


comprehending an Account of the and (y. 
venaien; of the Ancient Cities the Pep. 
Se iene ne eee 

s and 
with Observations on Finnmark and its Toad 
made during a Residence at Hammerfest, near the 
North Cape. By Arthur de Capeil Brooke; M.A, 


F.R.S., &c. With Thirty-one Engravings. 
In November will pe the Second 


the History of the late War in Spain and 
Robert secgeange who will also a Seri 
of Co ies on the Progress and Prospects of 
ony. . ith pT 9 * eluding 
ecollections eylon, includi Decites 
the Pearl Fisheries and Elephant Hunt, and a Jou. 
nal of a Tour by Land round the Island, by a 
Officer. 2vols. post 8vo.; nearly ag 
Captain William H Smyth, R.N., KSS,, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., and Member of the Astron. Soc. of 
London, is a Sketch of the Present State 
of the Island of Sardinia, with numerous Plates by 
Finden. 


An unique edition, of which only 250 — 
printing, in one vol. folio, of The Georgics of V 
by William Sotheby-Spanish, Juan de Gumuah~ 

eby—Spanish, Juan , 
Tedlem siemens besmesdennam Johann. Hein- 
rich Voss—French, Jacques Delille—and in Modem 
Greek, by Edited by William Sotheby. 

In November will be ready, Manuscript 
ings, and Literary Scrap-Book ; being an Album for 
the purpose of entering and preserving all Literary 
Gleanings, &c.; with engraved Title and Vig 
nette. ; 


on Memoirs ¢ ae Comic Dramatist O'Keefe 
will be ready in a few days. i 

‘ Truckleborough Hall ; a satirical novel, in 3vols, 
1s ress. : 

A personal Narrative, entitled The Young Rifle 
man’s Comrade in Military Adventure, I 
nant and Shipwreck, edited by Goéthe, is near 
r ° 

Tales of a Voyager, a work of fiction, is in the 
ress, in 3 vo : 
" Napoleon in Secu World, in a few days, in 
French and English. 

oo Peregrine’s - ep by Anne of Swansea, 
is in the press, in 5 vo : 

Mr. William Phillips will shortly publish tia 
and improved Edition of his Outlines of Miner 
and Geology, for the Use of Young Persons 

The Latin Reader, from the Fifth ay the 
Edition, by Professor Frederick Jacobs, 1s 


ress. ; istoric 
Piedward ithe Sixth and his Times, an Hist 
Stud uth, , in Gough 
STs at Works of the late r A 
esq., of Kendal, comprizing Letters an Oe ties. 
Natural History, and on various 10 subscrip- 
physical Subjects, are to be published 
tion in two large octavo volumes. . Series of 

Mr. Stafford, of York, is preparing @ © of 
Essays on Shakspeare’s Female Characters, © oy 
a — mer appeared in that € ee 

Belle Assem ° : ing 3 

A Retrospect of the Ancient World ; oe 
Survey, Ethnical and Ecclesiastical, 0 is neatly 
—~ ys by the Rev. William Marriott, “ 
ready. against 
Among the Literary Annuals reparing ing edited 
approach of Christmas, Friendships gm 
by T. K. Hervey, Esq., will have to 
high literary merit, as well as of a 


Serhe Tost Hill; “by the fans 2 — 
House,” 3 vols. 8vo., Ina to 
Personal Naceiive of a J from India 
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England, in the Year 182. By Captain the Hon. 


jeorge Keppel. 
Geea irs of the Life of Mrs.Siddons. By James 
Boaden, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. , 

The Vicissitudes of a Soldier's Life in Time of 
War; or, a Narrative of Occurrences from 1806 to 
1815. By John Green, of Louth, late a Soldier in 
the 68th Durham Light Infantry. 1 vol. i2mo. 

Mr. James Jenn informs the public that he 
has ready for — as by subscription, Ornitho- 
jogia, or the Birds, a Poem, in Two Parts; with 
an introduction to their natural way and copious 
notes descriptive of the principal Birds, whether 
distinguished by their forms, colours and habits, or 
by their songs. 

Nearly ready, London Lions for Country Cousins 
and Friends about Town, with 23 views, a coloured 
frontispiece, &c. 

The new Romance of Paul Jones, by Allan Cun- 
ningham, is on the eve of publication. 

Next month will be published, with engravings, 
Specimens of Sacred and Serious Poetry, from 
Chaucer to the present day ; including the Sabbath, 
&c. of Graham, and Blair’s Grave. e whole illus- 
trated by Biographical Notices and Critical Remarks. 
By John Johnstone. 

fr. Tennant has sl ready for press a work, 
entitled Papistry Storm’d; or, the Dingin Down o’ 
the Cathedral. 

Nearly ready, Discourses on the Duties and Con- 
solations of the Old. By the Rev. Dr. Belfrage, 
Falkirk. 

In a few days, Mathematical and Astronomical 
Tables, for the Use of Students in Mathematics, 
Practical Astronomers, Surveyors, Engineers, and 
Navigators. By Wm. Galbraith, M.A., Teacher of 
Mathematics in Edinburgh. 

A Sequel to the Diversions of Purley; containing 
an Essay on English Verbs, with Remarks on Mr. 
Tooke’s Work, and on some Terms employed to 
denote Soul or Spirit, by John Barclay, is in the 
press. 

Early in November will be published The Revolt 
of the Bees, a tale in prose. 

Dr. Kitchiner, the author of several well-known 
useful works, is preparing anew edition of his Cook’s 
Oracle for press, with several additions, which will 
appear before Christmas. 

Ir. Churchill, Surgeon, is preparing for the press 
the second edition of , his Treatise on Acupunctu- 
ration; which will be illustrated by many additional 
cases of its immediate success, in Rheumatism, Lum- 
bago, Sciatica, and various other painful affections 
of the muscles. 

In the press, in 1 vol. 12mo., with engraved em- 
blematical frontispiece, Death on the Pale Horse, a 
treatise illustrative of Revel. vi. 8 By the Rev. 
John Bruce, of Liverpool. 

Time's Telescope for 1827, which will be published 
with the Almanacks on the 21st November, will ex- 
hibit some novel and interesting features, particu- 
larly in Entomology and Botany ; it .will also contain 
ae elegant contributions from eminent living 

0ets. 

The Story of a Wanderer, founded upon his re- 
collections ‘of incidents in Russian and Cossack 
Scenes, 1 vol. post 8vo., will appear in a few days. 

Thoughts on Domestic Education ; the result of 
experience. Bya Mother; Author of Always Happy, 
ape Hints on the Sources of Happiness.- Post 

German Novelists ; a Series of Tales, Romances, 
and Novels, selected from the most celebrated Ger- 
man writers, with critical and biographical Notices. 
- the Translator of Wilhelm Meister, and Author 
of the Life of Schiller; in 4 vols. post 8vo., is nearly 
ready for publication. 

; Elements of Chemical Science, intended as an 

ntroduction to the Study of Chemistry, by Edwaid 

Turner, M.D. F.R.S E., Lecturer on Chemistry, 

= Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 

abargh, will be published in a few weeks, in 
- 8vo. 

.. Rev. L. Moyes, of Torglen, will soon publish 

emarks on the = Feature of the a 
and Domestic Policy of Great Britain, since the 
year 1793. 
bel mediately on the meeting of Parliament will 
ad published a Weekly Publication, entitled The 

arliamentary Reporter, or Debates in Parliament. 


seek Bird, author of the Vale of Slaughden ; of 
- achin, on the Discovery of Madeira; of Poetical 
Tusa - the mates and of pean, Duke - 

: , Tragedy ; a poem in great forward- 
aena, founded upon, and illustrative of the ancient 
city of Dunwich. 


M.M. New Series.—Vot. II. No. 11. 
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Poems on Sacred Subjects are about to be pub 
lished in the Castilian Language. It is said’ the 
Queen of a rere is the author. 

Dr. I announces his Translation of the 
me A the Lake into Italian. 

The Lives of the Bishops of Winchester is forth- 
coming, from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Cassan. 

The Rev. D. Wilson announces Collections towards 
* Seas ot pep 

fir. Williams Shrewsbury is a Me- 
ies of Matthew Henry, the eepenitor of the 


Nearly ready, the Poetical Souvenir, by Kennett 
and e Dixon, Esqs.; containing Gonzalo and 
Alce, other poems, embellished with wood-cuts. 

Mr. Jolliffe, author of Letters from Palestine, has 
ee a Tour from Smyrna, through Albania 

OTTu. 

A History of the Council of Trent is being com- 
piled from the best authorities. 

A novel, bya a of Rank, entitled Almack’s. 

The Author of The English in Italy, who stil] 
resides abroad, has transmitted to the press a new 
work, entitled, Historiettes, or Tales of Continental 
Life. It may be expected in about a fortnight. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Arnault’s Life of Napoleon. 8vo. £1. 1s. bds. 


Memoirs of the Life and Times of Lindley Mur- 
ray. Written by himself; with a preface and con- 
tinuation by Elizabeth Frank. With portrait of the 
author, and fac-simile of his writing. 8vo. 9s. bds. 


EDUCATION. 


Scott’s Beauties of Eminent Writers. In 2 vols. 
5s. bound. 

Mabire’s Guide to French Conversation. 4s. hf. b. 

Jephson’s Fluxional Calculus. 8vo. 16s. bds. 

‘Beckker’s Aristophanis Nubes. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Lee’s Elements of Arithmetic. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

De Fiva’s Fables et Contes Choisies. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Areas and Circumference of Circles, 3s. 

Lardner’s Trigonometry. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Smither’s Classical Student’s Manual. 8vo. &s. bds. 

Eton in English, The Eton Latin Grammar 
translated into English, with Notes and an Appen- 
dix 12mo. 3s. bound. 

Nouveau Cours de Littérature ; ou re des 
Chefs-d’CEuvres de Corneille, Racine, Moliére, La 
Fontaine, &c. Par C. P. Buquet. 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds. 

Rudiments of the Greek mguage, English and 
Greek, for the use of the Edinburgh Academy. 
12mo. 4s. bound. 

Extracts from Greek Authors, with Notes =. 
Vocabulary, for the use of the Junior Greek C 
in the University of Glasgow. Intwoparts. By D. 
K. Sandford, Esy. A.M. 8vo. 78. bound. 


FINE ARTS. 


A highly finished Portrait of the Rt. Hon. the 
Countess of Warwick, engraved by Cochran, from 
a beautiful Minature by G. Hayter, M.A. S. L. 
Being the 23d of a Series of Portraits of the Female 
Nobility. 

Lodge’s Portraits and Memoirs of Illustrious Per- 
sons of British History. Part 22. Imp. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
ryl. 4to. proofs, £1. 5s. 

Selby’s Ornithology. Second Series. Part I. 
£1. 11s. 6d. plain, and £5. 5s. coloured. 

Burnet on Light and Shade in Painting. 4to. 18s. 
royal, £1. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Seely’s Map of India. with Road Book. £1. Ils. 
6d. in case. Road Book separate, 7s. 6d. hf. b. 

Britton’s Chronological Antiquities. Med. 4to. 
£6. 12s. 6d., imp. 4to. £11. dds. 


HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


History of the Inquisition of S , from its Es. 
tablishment to the Reign of Ferdinand Vil. From 
the works of Llorenté, Secretary to the Inquisition. 
Svo. 158. ' 

The History of the Rel of Henry the Eighth; 
comprizing the Political History of the commence- 
ment of the English Reformation: being the First 
Part of the M History of England. By Sharon 
Turner, F.A.S. R.A.L. 4to. £2. bds. 

History of Scotland, from the Roman Invasion 
till the Suppression of the Rebellion in 1745; with 
Exercises. By the Rev. A-Stewart. lzmo, 5s. bound. 
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562 List of 


LAW. 


Hawkshead on Wills. 8vo. £1. 8s. bds. 
Kennedy’s Law of Juries. 8vo. 8s. bds. 


MFDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Koekker’s Principles of Dental Surgery. 8vo. 
14s. bds. 

Black’s View of Fever. 8vo. 4s. 6d. sewed. 

A Co tus of Prescriptions im Medecine, Sur- 

ery, and Midwifery. 2d edit.. 5s. 

Bell’s Anatomy and Surgery. 6th edit. 3 vols. 
8vo. £2. 12s. 6d. bds. 

Hooper on the Brain. Imp. 4to. £2. 12s. 6d. . _ 

Maugham’s Pupil’s Pharmacopeeia. 4th edition, 
18mo. Gs. bds. 

Simpson’s Anat , for the use of Artists. Part 1I. 
ryl. dto. £1. 10s. bds. 

Practical Observations on Strictures of the Ure- 
thra. 3d edit. By W. Wodd, F.L.S. 8vo. 5s. 

A small Tract, consisting of Practical Observa- 
tions on the present State of Medicine ; the Causes 
which impede the Progress of Medicine, Pulmo- 
nary Consumption, the Treatment of Wounds and 
Ulcers, ahd por eee ol Fractures, Dislacations, 
&c., and the London P peia. By R. Wal- 
ker, Surgeon. 2s. Gd. : 


MISCELLANIES. 


Cohen’s Financial Chart of the, British Empire, 
for 1826. 2s. 6d. 

The Cabinet Lawyer; or Popular Digest of the 
Laws of England, with a Dictionary of Law Terms, 
Maxims, Acts of Parliament, and Judicial Antiqui- 
ties; correct Tables of Taxes and Duties; Post- 
Office Regulations, Rates of Porterage, Turnpike 
Laws, Corn Laws, and Prison Regulations; the 
whole exhibiting a condensed and popular view of 
the Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional Laws of 
England. 18mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

London Lions. Post 8vo. 5s. bds. 

— Housekeeper’s Ledger for 1827. 2s. 
sewed. 

Parliamentory History and Review. Part I. 1826. 
ryl. 8vo. 25s. 

Cunningham’s Arrangement of Irving and Frere. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Idle Hours Employed. 12mo. 6s. hf. bd. 

Our Village. Vol. 11. By Miss Mitford. Post 8ve. 
8s. 6d. bds. 

Mathematics practically applied to the fine and 
useful Arts. By Baron _ Adapted to the state 
of Arts in England by Dr. Birkbeck. Part I. Is. 

An Essay on the War Galleys of the Antients. By 
John Howell. With 11 Plates. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

An Historical Defence of the Waldenses, or Vau- 
dois, inhabitants of the vallies of Piedmont. By 
Jean R. Peyrou. With an Introduction and Appen- 
dices by the Rev. T. Sims, M.A. 8vo. 15s bds. 


_The Phrenological Journal and Miscellany. No. 
XII. 4s. 


New Works. 


(Nov, 
' A Letter to the Electors of Bridgenorth 
Corn-Laws. By W. W. Whitmore, MPa” 
The Quarterly Theological Revive he _o 
A few Comments on the false and males & 
lumnies on the Character of the late King of Pima 
“El Repertorio Amerie, Toney bf 
oO cano. T: 
ber es is pe. ay bds. 10s. ena Ue. 
anual of the Elements of Natural 
Translated by R. J. Gore, from a 10th i 
edition of Professor Blumenback. 24 edit, 14s, bis, 
Plain Advice to the Public to facilitate the may, 
= Bye! own Wills, &c. &c. the Author of 
P Instructions to Executors. y hk, %. 
stauler Tole. Forts & V. 2s, ed 
o. 93 of Cumberland’s British Theatre, 
School for Scandal. 6d. stitched. Te 


NOVELS. 


Honor O*Hara. Miss A. M. Porter, 
The aa dL ms f oe 
e First and Last Years of Wedded Life. 
12mo. £1. 2s. bds. = 

POETRY. 


Pe sera Field. By Agnes Strickland. Fep, $ro, 

Klopstoek’s Messiah, in English verse. Vol, ll. 
en 

eath’s Doings; consisting of numerous 

compositions in Prose and Verse; with 24 Illustra. 
Se, ee and designed by R. Dagley. go. 
lés. 

The Nun. By Wm. Elliot, of the 58th B.N.L &. 

The Bashful Man; a comic Drama. By W.T. 
Moncrieff. 3d. 

The Day of ag Sm ; the Roving Genius; and 
other Poems. By T. Randall. 


RELIGION AND MORALS. 


Sermors on the CLXII. Psalm. 8vo. 7s. bas. 

Luther’s Select Works. By Cole. 4 vols. Svo. 
£2. 16s. bds. 

Stories From Scripture History. 12mo. 6s. hf. t, 

Pastoral Watchfulness and Zeal, particularly in 
Personal Instructions and Admonitions, recow- 
mended in Two Sermons By the Rev. H. Berens. 
8vo. ts. 6d. 

History of the Reformation of the Church of 
England, during the Reign of Henry VILL By the 
Rev. H.Soame. 2 vols. 8vo. £1. 10s. bds. 

A Chrys anys, Mag the Clonay of te Aa 
conry of Derby. r. Buller. 4to. 

A Guide to an Acquatntasics with God. By the 
Rev. Jas. Sherman. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Travels and Discoveries in Northem — 
By Major Denham, Capt. Clapperton, 
Dy. Oudn . Second Edition, in 8v0- with 15 plates. 
£1. 16s. bds. 








MONTHLY MEDICAL REPORT. 


Durinc the whole of the last month the atmosphere has been loaded with moisture ; 
and in the metropolis scarcely a day has passed without rain. Within the last few days 
rain has fallen in torrents. ‘The effects of this state of the air upon the public hea 
have been sufficiently well marked. Fever of a typhoid character has been the prevailing 
disease of the period. It has proved, in almost all cases, severe and tedious; and, 
not a few, fatal. The demands for admission into-the London Fever Hospital, at Battle 
Bridge (a most excellent and useful institution, which cannot be too generally know? 
nor too liberally patronized) have been unusually numerous, considerably exceeding a 
means of accommodation which the hospital affords. Besides which, cases of fever #* 
to be met with in all our general hospitals, in more than their usual proportion. The 
violence of the fever is generally found to fallon the bowels; but head-ache has also 
proved an urgent symptom, requiring the repeated applications of leeches. 

Measles and scarlet fever have been very prevalent among children. Small-pox £00; 
but of a remarkably mild kind, has been met with in all parts of the town; and ' 
reporter has seen many cases of it in persons who had previously been vaccina “sh 
such a form of small-pox were hereafter to constitute the great bulk of the cases wh 
occur in this island, the disease would soon lose all claim to that character of ohne 
which it has so long and so deservedly possessed. In fact, it corresponds in name on’; 
with that horrible scourge which in former ages devastated the world, and filled ew 
parent's heart with dread and dismay. A mild and perfectly safe disease, creat’ he 
little uneasiness to the patient, and passing off in the course of ten days, it woud * 
placed on a par with the nettle-rash, and other minor eruptive disorders, and would 
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Jonger become an object of public anxfety. But alas, it is doubtful whether this fond 
expectation will ever be realized. — The experience of preceding years has been such as 
must necessarily infuse great caution into all our reasonings and conjectures concerning 
the probable fate of small-pox. We may, perhaps, live to see it again raising its head 
among the dangerous epidemics of the day, and struggling with its great enemy, vacci- 
nation, for the mastery of our features and our lives. 

A few cases of bronchial inflammation have shewn themselves during the last month, 
occurring chiefly in those who had strong predisposition to the complaint from repeated 
prior attacks, In all instances, however, which have fallen under the reporter’s obser- 
vation, the symptoms have speedily yielded to the loss of a few ounces of blood, and the 
employment of a common expectorant of julap. A few cases of mild pleurisy have also 
been noticed. 

Among the chronic disorders of the past month, stomach complaints have been parti- 
cularly prevalent. The reporter has met with a succession of cases, in which the most 
distressing pain of the stomach. has occurred, especially towards evening, preventing 
sleep, and creating no inconsiderable alarm in the patient’s mind. In some of these the 
reporter has obtained decided benefit from the application of leeches to the pit of the 
stomach ; but the greater number have been completely relieved by the use of internal 
remedies, calculated to dislodge offending matters from the stomach, and to lull the sen- 
sibility of the gastric nerves. A combination of blue pill, with extract of hemlock or 
henbane, followed by an occasional dose of rhubarb, and a steady perseverance in the 
use of a mixture containing «ther and Jaudanum, has generally answered every expec- 
tation. One or two patients have experienced great relief from the use of the com- 
pound decoction of aloes (the baume de vie) ; and a few obstinate cases have yizlded at. 
length to the subnitrate of bismuth—a remedy of most unquestionable efficacy in com- 
plaints of this nature. 

A singular case, which, though not under the reporter’s immediate care, was frequently 
seen by him in its progress, has at length terminated, and a short notice of it cannot be 
unacceptable. About the end of June: last, a boy twelve years of age, residing in May 
Fair, was eating some cherries, when, by an unlucky accident, the stone of one slipped 
into the windpwpe, and occasioned the most incessant and violent fits of coughing. No 
effort, however, dislodged it, and twelve days afterwards, when he came under medical 
superintendance, it was clearly ascertained that the cherry-stone had imbedded itself in 
a portion of the upper lobe of the left lung, and that inflammation of a portion of that 
lung was taking place around it. The strictest antiphlogistic measures were pursued. 
Blood was taken from the arm occasionally, as the symptoms demanded it, and the 
most perfect quiet of body was enforced. Under this system of management, the cherry- 
stone became the centre of a smallabscess, which in about six weeks burst, the expecto- 
rated matter bringing up with it the cause of the mischief, to the complete relief of the 
young patient.. Inthe course of another month the boy recovered his flesh and strength, 
and he is now restored to his former health. Similar cases are on record, but pro- 
bably there was never one in which the exact condition of the patient was more accu- 
rately ascertained, nor the principles of treatment better known, or more vigorously 
followed up. ; 

Among the individual cases of interest which have occurred in the reporter's practice 
during the preceding month, may be mentioned a case of active or acute dropsy, occurnng 
in the person of a stout labouring man, and very strongly marked in all its features, 
which gave way, in the most gratifying manner, to one full bleeding, with a succession of 
active aperients continued for the space of a week. ba 

A case of that singular disease, shingles, is now under the reporter's care, arising, as 
most cases of a like kind appear todo, from fatigue of body and anxiety of mind. It is 
running the usual course, uninfluenced, indeed, by medical treatment, but at the same 
time unaccompanied by any symptoms which would warrant the adoption of active 
measures. 
GEORGE GREGORY, M.D. 


8, Upper John-street, Golden-square, October 23, 1826. 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Ow general topics we have little to add to the information conveyed in our last month’s 
report. The pith of that little is, to caution the public against partial and anomalous 
accounts of the late crops, and of the stock of bread corn on hand. As well might be 
expected, all country correspondents draw their intelligence from their own farms, the 
markets which they frequent, and the general appearances throughout that district or 
circle in which they reside. The real state of the case, however, must be sought, and 
can only be found, in a judicious average of those. ‘There 1s something magical in Gt 
term which reminds us of the system of ea “ . haye long had reason to know 
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the most convenient and manageable, and that has always worked well 
present excitement, and in the present state of things, might be made to work equally 
throughout the country, as in towns or in the metropolis. It is at no rate eleartow tae 
the ports would have opened for wheat had the Ministers stood neuter on the occasion, 

The present has been both one of the latest and the earliest wheat sced seasons Within 
our recollection. In parts of the early districts, where we have seen wheat sown in the 
last days of August, the state of the land, from drought, retarded that process full a 
month: on the other hand, the fine and friable tilth to which the rains had 
reduced the Jands in the southerly and easterly counties, where a later practice is expe. 
dient and customary, induced the farmer to take Old Time by the forelock, and, perhaps, 
to be somewhat too adventurous. Shoulda mild winter succeed, we shall see those rich 
early-sown soils grass-proud by Christmas. But it is impossible to guard against OF pro. 
vide for all contingencies ; and, take it throughout, our wheat seed season is equal in goo 
fortune, and, as regards the present general practice, we really believe, in good conduct, » 
the previous harvest. That, surely, is saying enough. LEarly in next month this mog 
important business will, no doubt, be generally completed. The young wheats never 
Jooked finer or more promising, nor ever got out of the ground quicker, as far as we 
have seen. The thinnest and worst in present appearance are those prematurely sown on 
the rough and clodded surface of clay lands, before they had received moisture sufficient 
to render them friable and sound. However, if the plants stand this, they will hare 
plenty of room to tillow; but as such lands were perhaps universally broad-cast, with no 
lack in quantity of seed, there ought to be good store of plants, if not an even crop. 

A stronger contrast can scarcely be imagined than that between the late arid, harrer, 
and continental appearance of our grass lands and their present luxuriance and beautiful 
verdure, in this warm and delightful autumn. Wherever we look around, we may, with 
the utmost truth and exultation, vociferate with the London hawking gardeners, “ all 
a-growing! all a-growing!”’ There is a universal second crop of grass, and on the really 
gramineous soils, a very thick bottom: and it is held by some husbandmen, that theautumml 
grass which springs after a droughty season, is of superior quality to after-grass in general. 
A similar verdict may be given in favour of all the sown grasses, and of the various green 
crops intended for spring provision—rye, winter barley, rape and cole, winter tares, and 
swathes of self-sown oats and barley. A considerable portion of the turnips sown in 
season, and which survived the drought, will produce a crop. The fate of the latter sown 
will depend entirely on the continuance of open weather ; a few sharp frosts will render 
them totally useless. ‘The mangel wurzel, with the name of whieh our farmers of caeny 
years past made themselves so merry at market-dinners, styling it, in derision, “the 
wuzzely fuzzely root,” has at length got the laugh against them, and much to their pro- 
fit. It has withstood the drought far better than the turnips; the roots, however, are 
necessarily much lighter and less succulent than in a genial season. On the whole, the 
root crops, however favourable the season, must be considerably deficient. Probably, the 
cabbage culture, on strong lands, has been much neglected of late years. The present 
writer, after many essays, has never been able to preserve a stack of cabbages, whieh 1s 
said to be successfully practised on the Continent : the only successful plan is to choose 8 
hardy species ; to make use of as great a quantity as possible, previously to the setting-m 
of the frost; and to leave the remainder to take their chance in the field, whence they 
may be taken for use, in deep snows, when no turnips can be come at. Potatoes, how- 
ever injured during their growth, will prove a sufficient supply, in point of quantity ; for 
the crop may be fairly divided into halves—the one mealy and fine, the other fit only 
pigs and for the admirers of potatoe-fed pork. . 

To recur to the distress for cattle food, during the late season : we will not say # seems 
strange, being a matter in course, but most improvident and negligent, that the ¢ 
of lucerne is so little known or in use, upon light loams, and those soils on which it a 
ceeds. From the depth in the soil to which its roots penetrate, it resists drought bey 
any other grass, retaining its luxuriance and verdure when all other grasses are burned up. 
This quality surely ought to be held inestimable, and to enforce its constant culture re 
proper soils. In fact, every prudent farmer, as he insures his property against risk by mt 
should likewise, as far as the nature of the case will admit, insure his future crops ‘a 
mospheric risk, and his live stock against starvation. Thus, a number of acres of lucemé, 
Proportion to the extent of the farm, should be constantly under culture, as an MAT 
crop. And considering the variety of soils, and on the ground of a necessity for an 
tion to this species of crop, Mr. Lawrence, with the assistance of Mr. Gibbs, late. 
man to the Board of Agriculture, is endeayouring to revive the culture of the Met 
foil, a very hardy and productive shrub, in present use on the Continent, succes tock, 
certain degree, on all soils, even the most barren; eaten green or dry by all live iil, 

and particularly affected by the horse. The carrot and parsnip culture is far too 

even on the best-adapted soi!s; astore of those roots for spring use is invaluable. . 

“5 Should fortune send us a mild and grass-growing winter, it will indeed ac 
hedge” to the farming interest, as the reverse will occasion many an aching h of 

From the scarcity of fodder, of hay, and of roots, a hard winter ‘will render the st 
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live stock and the preparing them for market most expensive, and flesh meat iott= 
ally dear; adding infinitely to the difficulty of venetoymiat and support of the dikemta 
under the present system of pauperism, however induced. ‘These apprehensions neces- 
sarily reduce the price of all live stock, affording indeed a fine opportunity for that fortu- 
nate class of purchasers who hold a sufficient fund of provision. The stock of wool in 
the country is immense, awaiting the revival of manufacture. Notwithstanding a con- 
siderable fal) in the price of wheat, bread in the metropolis has by no means yet fallen in 
proportion. An immense and annually increasing population (and more especially should 
so just and necessary an Improvement take place, as that the habitually starving part of it 
should be better fed), will infallibly absorb all possible supply; whence the dread enter- 
tained ofa free corn trade will at last prove a mere panic. Great numbers, however, of 
the farming class are getting over that apprehension, a circumstance which has been mis- 
taken for apathy in them, and a neglect of their own interest. The loss of animals from 
eating slips of yew and box, an occurrence centuries old, and reviving in some quarter or 
other, at least triennially, seems to partake more of heedless and stupid neglect than of 
real misfortune ; and the almost diurnal advertisement of horses stolen, in the absence of 
all precaution, together with the successful boldness of gangs of thieves (a regular profes- 
sion in England) at our fairs, Savour no little of the ludicrous. 

Smithfield.— Beef, 4s. 6d. to 5s. Od.— Mutton, 3s. 8d. to 4s. Od.———Veal 4s. 4d. 
to 5s. Od.—Pork, 4s. 8d. to 5s. 6d.— Dairy 6s.— Raw Fat, 2s. 8d. per stone, 

Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 45s. to 68s.—Barley, 33s. to 44s.—Oats, 25s. to 38%°.— 
mas 4b. loaf, 9d.—Hay, 60s. to 115s.—Clover, ditto 70s. to 130s. - Straw, 32s. 
to 4c. 

Céals in the Pool, 26s. 3d. to 37s. 

Middlesex, October 23d, 1826. 





MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Cotton. — The market continues very dull, both in London and Liverpool. Surats 5e- 
to 5id.— Bengals, 43. to 53d., good 6d. per lb.—Paras and Egyptian, 8d. to 8$d.— 
West India, 64d. to 10d. per 1b.—New Orleans, 7d. to 9d.— Madras and Bengals, 44d. 
to 6d. per lb. — Bourbon, 9d, to 12d. per lb. 

Coffee. —Steady in the market, remain 40s. to 90s. per ewt.— Dominica, 30s. to 728.— 
Berbice, Demerara, &c. 50s. to 78s.— Mocha, 60s. to 120s. per ewt. 

Sugar.—The holders of Muscovado have submitted to a farther reduction of price.— 
Jamaicas, 54s. to 72s.—Demerara, St. Kitt’s, &c. 52s. . to 70s. per cwt.— Refined 
goods, dull for exportation, and prices nominal at present ; but ere Christmas, prices will 
no doubt advance. 

Rum—remains steady : Jamaica, 2s. 10d. to 4s. on bond, per imperial gallon.— Leeward 
Islands, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d.—Strong, 2s. 8d. per gallon. 

Tea.—The next sale at the India House is declared for Tuesday, 5th December, 


prompt 2d March 1827. 


Bohea ..... soccocecscacccce cocce IDSs ~GDDO0OD 
Congou, KC. ..secereeeeseeeees do. 5,450,000 
Twankay, &.  ...++00 + esses do. 130,000 
TYSON «.ccccscceececerecseseeeees do. 250,000 


7,600,000 including Private Trade. 


Spices—continue dull, without variation, since our last. 
Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The Tallow market rather heavy ; Yellow Candle, 38s. 6d. 
to 39s. Hemp advancing, and Flax without alteration. 


Oil.— No alteration since our last. 
Course of Foreign Exchange.—Amsterdam, 12. 7.—Rotterdam, 12. 7.— Antwerp. 


12. 8.—Hamburg, 37. 6.—Altona, 37. 7.—Paris, 25. 65. — Bourdeaux, 25. 65. — 
Berlin, 7.— Frankfort on the Main, 1544.— Petersburg, 8}.—Vienna, 10. 21.— Trieste, 
10. 24.—Madrid, 34.— Cadiz, 343.—Bilboa, 33.—Barcelona, 33.— Seville, 33.— 
Gibraltar, 43. —Leghorn, 474— Genoa, 433.— Venice, 46.— Naples, 38}.—Palermo, 1144. 
= 483.—Oporto, 48}.—Rio Janeiro, 43}.— Bahia, 43$.— Buenos Ayres, 43.— 

ui in, l -— Cork, 14. . 

Bullion *= - pre Gold in bars, £3. 17s. 6d.—New Doubloons, £3. 0s.— 
New Dollars, 4s. 9d.—Silver in bars, standard 4s. 11d. 





‘ Premiums on Shares and Consols, and Joint-Stock Companies, at = Office of a 
ROTE 23, € iL—Barnsley CANAL, 2801.— Birmingham —_ 
1ERS, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill.— Barnsley ge pace Clyde 500.— 


Derby, 200/—Ellesmere and Chester, 1005.—Erewash, 0. 
Grand Junction, 271/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 382/.—Mersey and Irwell, 800/.— 
Neath, 3354— Oxford, 6504—Staiford and Worcester, 7501. —Trent and Mersey, 1,830, 
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—Alliance British and Foreign Insurance, 241. dis.—Guardian, 154 


[Noy, 
Hope, 4. & 


4], 
—Sun Fire, 0/.—Gas-LicHt Westminster Chartered Company, 50L— 
Light Company, 157/.—British, 12/. dis. —Leeds, 0.— Liverpool, 0. . City Gas, 








ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


Lord Viscount Palmerston, His Majesty’s Secre- 
tary at War, has appointed L. Sullivan, Esq. to be 
his Deputy. 


2 Life Gu.—Sir J. Ogilvy, Corn. and Sub-Lt. by 
purch.. v. R. H. Beaumont, who rets., 21 Aug. 

R. Horse Gu.—Corp. — Shirley, Qu. Mast., Vv. J. 
Varley, who rets., 14 Sept. . 

1 Dr. Gu.—Corn. G. H. Thompson, Lt. by purch., 
v. Davies prom.; Ens. E. C. H. Wilkie, from 5 F., 
Corn. by purch., v. Thompson, both 5 Oct. 

2 Dr. Gu.—Capt. W. R. Soulsby, Maj. by purch., 
v. Rogers prom.; Lt. C. B. Pitman, Lt. by purch., 
v. Smith; Ens. F. Dobson, from 71 F., Corn. by 
purch., v. Pitman, all 26 Sept. 

3 Dr. Gu.—Serj. Maj. Ww. lartin, Adj., with rank 
of Corn., v. Bolton prom. in 11 F., 31 Aug. 

4 Dr. Gu.—Lt. H. Penleaze, from h. p., Lt., v. E. 
E. Dayrell, who exch., rec. dif., 28 Sept. 

6 Dr. Gu.—Corn. H. E. Jerningham, Lt. by 
purch., v. Hay prom., 19 Sept. 

7 Dr. Gu.—Corn. and Riding-mast. J. Hely, rank 
of Lt.; Regimental Serj. Maj. J. Johnson, Qu. 
a. v. H. Langshaw, who rets. upon h. p., both 
14 Sept. 

4 Le Dr.—Corn. e. Villiers, Lt. by purch., Vv. 
Parlby prom., 14 Sept.; Corn. and Adj. J. Harri- 
son, rank of Lt., 13 Aug. 25; Corn. and Riding- 
mast. J. Henley, from 5 Dr. Gu , Corn., v. Villiers 
prom., 5 Oct. 

7 L. Dr.—Maj. J. J. Frazer, Lt. Col. by purch., 
v. Thornhill, who rets.; Capt. Hon. G. B. Moly- 
neaux, Maj. by purch., v. Fraser; Lt. W. A. Broad- 
head, Capt. by purch., v. Molyneaux; Corn. R. 
Doyne, Lt. by purch., v. B ead; R. Cheslyn, 
Corn. by purch., v. Doyne, all 28 Sept. 

12 L. Dr.—Capt. D. T. Cunynghame, from h. p., 
Capt., v. W. Parlby, who exch., rec. dif., 28 Sept. 

13 L. Dr.—F. Thorold, Corn. Saye v. Chris- 
tie prom., 3 Oct.; Staff As. Surg. T. G. Stephenson, 
As. Surg., v. J. Gibson placed upon h. p., 25 Sept. ; 
~ ~ Moilliet, Corn. by purch., v. Benson prom., 

t. 

15 L. Dr.—Capt. E. Studd, Maj. by purch,, v. 
Byam prom.; Lt. A. Wathen, Capt. by purch., v. 
Studd; Corn. G. P. Bushe, Lt. by purch., v. Wa- 
then, all 26 Sept.; A.J. Wood, Corn. by purch., 
v. Bushe prom., 28 Sept. 

17_ L. Dr.—Corn. S. J. W. F. Welch, Lt. by 
urch., v. Dungan prom , I9 Sept.; L. Ames, Corn. 
y purch., v. Welch prom., 3 Oct. 

1 or Gr. F. Gu.—Lt. Col. E. Clive, from h. p.. 
Capt. and Lt. Col., v. H. Stables, who exch., 25 
Sept.; Lt. E. P. D. Radcliffe, Lt. and Capt. by 
purch., v. Johnstone, prom., 3 Oct.; C. Hulse, Ens. 
and Lt. by purch., v. Radcliffe, 3 Oct. 

Coldstr. F. Gu.—R. Vansittart, Ens. and Lt. by 
purch., v. Manningham, who rets., 21 Sept. ; Capt. 
G. W. Stewart, from h. p., Lt. and Capt., v. H. 
Murray, who exch., rec. dif., 5 Oct. 

1 F.—E. T. Palmer, Ens. by purch., v. Neville 
— 21 Sept. ; Staff As. Surg. J. M‘Andrew, As. 

urg., 28 t. 

2 F.—Lt. 5. Bruce, from h. p. 53 F., Lt., v. Walsh 
app- to 50 F., 25 Sept.; Hosp. As. J. Poole, As. 
Surg., 28 Sepi. 

3 F.—As. Surg. J. Patterson, from 52 F., As. 
Surg., v. Ivory prom., 28 Sept. 

5 .— Ens. . Ge H. Wilkie, from h. Pe, Ens., v. 
Dodd prom., 19 Sept.; Capt. G. Allan, from h. Ps 
Capt., v. A. Champain who exch., rec. dif., 25 
Sept.; Capt. G. W. Buller, from h. p., Capt., v. 
F. G. » who exch., rec. dif.; W. P. Jones, 
ey by purch., v. Wilkie app. to1 Dr. Gu., both 


6 F.—Capt. O. Barwell, from h. Ry Capt., v. Ro- 


prom., 14 Sept.; Hosp. A ° 
Sire 2 Sept ~s p- As. Stewart, As. 
-—Ens. J. Longfield, Lt. by purch., v. Hawke 
me og gad 9 yn by pete. v. Longfield, 
3 . . a w 
May om id od. ell, Ens. by purch., v. 
) F.—Ens. T. H. Franks, Lt. by purch., v. Tait 
rom., 26 Sept.; G. Staunton, inch 
P a Poms Ens. by purch., v. 


12 wey England, Ens. by purch., v. Schneider 


13 F.—2d Lt. A. Grierson, from 60 F Ens., y 


Cromie, who exch., 27 Sept.; H H . 
man, As. Surg., 28'Sept. Osp. As. J. 8. Chap. 
trom 


poe A prom. * . F.; 2d Lt. E. 
9 ns., Vv. ry Hos As. R. 
Surge, all 38 Sept siete Battersby, be 
, wont, Ly onyn, Ens. urch., y, 
prom., 26 Sept. , by purch., ¥. Cooke 
Pratt prom.; Ens. J. Darley, Lt. by pureh. v. Ei. 
wards; C. Steele, Ens. by purch., v. Darley, all 3 Oct, 
erling prom., Hosp. As. T. Williams, As. § 
both 28 Sept. ° P me 

20 F.—Capt. C. C. Taylor, from h. p., Capt,, y, 
Garrett prom., 19 Sept.; Hosp. As. A. Wood, As 
Surg., 28Sept.; Ens. T. Burke, Lt., v. Pitts app. 
to 72 F.; W. Houston, Ens., v. Burke, both 5 Oct, 
Doherty prom.; Lt. E. R. Hill, Capt. by pureh., y, 
Beresford; 2d Lt. W. H. Armstrong, Ist Lt. by 

urch., v. Hill; D. Gregory, 2d Lt. by purch.,y, 

ebber prom., all 26 Sept.; R. G. W Lt 
by purch., v. Armstrong prom., 3 Oct. 

22 F.—As. Surg. T. Murray, from 2 W. I. Regt, 
As. Surg., 28 Sept. ' 

24 F.—J. M. Stack, Ens. by purch., v. Leslie 
prom., 26 Sept. 

29 F.—Ens. P. S. Fitzgerald, Lt. purch., ¥. 
Beil, prom.; W. D. Humphreys, Ens. by purch., '. 
Fitzgerald. both 17 Oct. 

31 F.—Hosp. As. J. Casement, As. on 28 Sept. 

32 F.—Lt. A. S. Reoch, Capt. by p “9 v. Oliver 

rom.; Ens. A. Trevelyan, Lt. by purch., v. Reoch, 
th 10 Oct. 

35 F.—Capt. J. J. Anderson, from Paym. of 89F., 
Capt., v. Green prom., 20 Sept.; J. N. Blood, Ens. 
by purch , v. Maxwell prom., 14 Sept.; Br. Lt. Col 
Hi. ia Shaw, from h. p., Maj., v. Sutherland prom., 
19 Sept.; Capt. G. Teulon, Maj. by “4 ¥. 
Shaw prom.; Capt. E. K. S. Butler, Py 
Capt., v. Teulon, both 17 Oct. ] 

36 F.—Capt. G. Knox, from h. p., Capt., 1 
Vincent, who exch., rec. dif., 25 Sept; gy 
rie ox _— h. Pp es paying dif. to h. p. fund, 
v. C. Bayley. who exch., ° 

37 F.E. Willis, Ens. by purch., y. Orde prow 
in 41st F., 21 Sept. 

38 F.—Hosp. he. J. S. Graves, As. ae sag bat 

40 F.—Lt. W. Williams, from 57 fF» “™ 
Moore, who exch., 18 Sept. 

41 F.—Ens. R. S. Orde, from 37 F., Lt Ls hak 
Vv. 7 app. + 97 F., 25 Sept. ; Hosp. As. W- ’ 
As. Surg., 28 Sept. 

43 F—Capt. . A. Wrottesley, from h. poy Cape 
v. Champ prom., 19 Sept. 

44 F.— Hosp. As. A. Cmnith, As. Sur, 28 Sept. 

45 F.—Hosp. As. L. Leslie, As. Surg.» 8 at 

46 F.—Hosp. As. A. Urquhart, As. 5utg+ 3B Set 

47 F.—Hosp. As. S. Lightfoot, As. — i,t. 

43 F—Lt. R. Hughes, from’h. p. oO SJ. Fite 
E. King, who exch., 14 Sept. ; Hosp. , 
gerald, As. Surg., 

50 F.—Ens. . Reynolds, 

Burton, who exch. rec. diff., 1 
Walsh, from 3 F., Lt., v. R- wae 
on h. p. 53 F., 25 Sept. ; Serj. Maj. of 
Ce F. Gu., Adj., with rank 
rom., 5 Oct. e 
. 52 F.—J. A. Vigors, Ens. by purch., V+ ue 
rom., 19 t. - 
. 53 i Gare P. Hill from h. p-, Capt ¥ 
ner, who exch., 18 

54 F.—Hosp. As. J. Brydon, As. Surg.» 28 Se 

56 F.—Paym. E. Edmonds, from, De Pi) coo; 
Bat., Paym., v. J. Finniss, ret. on fh. P+» ving aif. 
Capt. D. Bagong = owe h Ps eT. pa 
to - p- tun ’ Ve arrin on Pp “9 ’ Gray 

57 F—Ene,. — Shadforth, Lt. by pure 
rom.; J. >» Ens. Pp ' 

th 10 Oct.; Lt. G. Moore, from 40 F., Lm 


Williams, who exch., 18 Sept. 
59 F.—Hosp. As. J. Suath, As. Surge B, 
60 F.—2a t. =. . ce, " pe) ” 
Fothergill prom. ; Ens, St. G. Cromie, from 
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Lt., v- Grierson, who exch.; E. M. Haworth, Lt. by 
surch., ¥- Spence, all 28 Sept. 

I 61 F.—Ens. J. J. Burslem, Lt. by purch., v. 
Blunt prom.; H. Vicars, Ens. by purch., v. Burs- 
lem, both 26 Sept. 

66 F.—T- G. Armstrong, Ens. by purch., v. Her- 
bert prom., 10 Oct. 

68 F.—Capt. H. R. Ferguson, from h. p. 20 L. Dr., 
Capt., repaying dif. to - p- fund, v. liot rom., 
21 Cente 3 Ens. J. North, from Cape Corps, » Ve 
Johnstone proms 10 Oct. 

69 F.—Maj. Sir C. Cuyler, Lt. Col. by purch., v. 
Muttlebury, who rets.; Maj. J. Peel, from h. p., 
Maj., v- Cuyler, both 3 Oct. 

79 F.—B. Swan, Ens. by purch., v. Trollope 
prom., 10 on x saa E. Kirwan, Lt. by purch., v. 

f prom., 
a F—Ens. E. M. White, Lt. by purch., v. Con- 
nor prom., 19Sept.; W. Speer, Ens. by purch., v. 
Dobson app. to 2 Dr. Gu., 26 Sept. 

72 F.—Lt. Col. C. G. J. Arbuthnot, from h. p., 
Lt. Col., paying dif. to h. p. fund, v. F. Calvert, 
who exch., 25 Sept.; Ens. T. E. Lacy, Lt. by 
yurch., v.- Garthshore prom., 3 Oct.; C. Thursby, 

tins. by purch., v. Lacy, 3 Oct. 

81 F.—Capt. Ww. H. L. Brooke, from h. P-> Capt. 
vy. J. Sisson, who exch., rec. dif., 14 Sept. 

$2 F.—W. F. Tavernier, Ens. by purch., v. Max- 
well prom., 28 Sept. ; 

$4 F.—Hosp. As. W. T. Rankin, As. Surg., 28 
Sept. 

6 F.—C. O’Callaghan, Ens. by purch., v. Cald- 
well prom.; Hosp. As. T. Beaven, As. Surg., both 
28 Sept. 

87 7.—Hew. As. H. Marshall, As. Surg., 28 
Sept. 

fo F.—Lt. J. Glover, from h. p. 12 F., Lt., v. J. 
L. Molony, who exch., 14 Sept.; Ens. E. S. Miles, 
Lt. by purch., v. Dougan, who rets.; M. Pole. 
Ens. by purch., v. Miles, both 2] Sept.; Hosp. As. 
H. Carline, As. Surg., 28 Sept. 

% F.—Capt. T. S. Beckwith, from h. p., Capt., 
v. G. D. Cranfield, who exch., rec. dif., 14 Sept ; 
Ens. F. Eld, Lt. by purch., v. White prom., 26 
Sept. ; Ens. H. H. Cuming, Lt. by purch., v. Pop- 
ham prom., 28 Sept.; E. P. Gilbert, Ens. by purch., 
v Cuming, 28 Sept.; M. Geale, Ens. by purch., v. 
Eld prom., 29 Sept. . 

% F.—Capt. B. Scott, from h. p. 25 L. Dr., 
Paym., v. Furlong app. to 2 Dr. Gu., 5 Oct. 

Rifle Brigade.—2d Lt. R. Walpole, Ist Lt. by 
purch, v. Maister prom.; H. Davidson, 2d Lt. by 
—— ; v. Walpole, both 26 Sept.; Maj. J. Logan, 
rom h. p., Maj., v. Fullarton prom., 10 Oct. 

2 W. 1.*Regt.—Capt. R. N. Bluett, from h. p. 69 
F., Capt., v. Smith app. toll B; Ens. J Brennan, 
Lt., v. Nicholls dec. ; J. Macfarland, Ens. v. Bren- 
nan, all 14 Sept. ; Hosp. As. J. Ewing, As. Surg., v. 
Murray app. to 22 F., 28 Sept. 

Regt. of Artillery.—lst Lt. C. Otway, Adj., v. 
Hunt prom., 4 Feb.; 2d Lt. J S. Farrell, Ist Lt., 
v. Otway, 11 July 

R. Engineers.—To be Lts. J. Cromie, J. Williams, 
E. W. Durnford. E. T. Lloyd, H. James, W. Robin- 
son, T. R. Mould, G. Wynne, J. Lynn, all 22 Sept. 

Brevet.—H. Wheatley, late Capt. and Lt. Col. in 
1 or Gr. F. Gu., Lt. Col. on Continent of Europe 
only; R. Nixon, late Maj. and Lt. Col. in 1 F., 
ditto; G. O’Halloran, late Maj. and Lt. Col. on 
~ nA F., ditto; all 14 Sept.; Capt. W. Ferme, = 

+, Maj. in army, 27 May 25; R. Diggens;—late Lt. 
Col. in 11 L. Dr, rank of Lt. Col. on Continent of 
Europe only, 21 Sept. 26; C. Irvine, late Maj. of 
6 Dr., rank of Maj. on Continent of Europe only ; 
C. M. Graham, late Maj. of 88 F., ditto, both 21 
Sept.; P.O. Boulger, late Maj. in 2 R. Vet. Bat., 
rank of Maj. on Continent of Europe only, 28 Sept. ; 
H. Roberts, late of 3 F., rank of Lt. Col. on Con- 
Unent of Europe only; M. M‘Pherson, late upon 
h.p., rank of Maj. ditto ; Capt. C. Bayley, 36 F., 
Commandant of Island of Gozo, local rank of Maj. 
in Mediterranean only, all 5 Oct. 

_ Garrisons.—Gen. W. Knollys, Governor of Lime- 
rick, v. Maj. Gen. Fawcett dec.; Col. Sir G. Elder, 

it. Gov. of St. John’s, Newfoundland, v. Gen. 
Knollys, both 4 Oct. 

Hospital Staff.—To be I of Hosps.: Br. 
Inspec. W. W. Fraser, 13 July—To be Assist. Surg. 
to forces: As. Surg. J. Trigance, from h. p. 67 F., 
\. Parken app. to 17 L. Dr., 6 Sept.—To be Hosp. 
ete to forces: R. J. C. Grant, v. As. Surg. 
r oung app. to50 F ; W.H. Watts, v. As. Surg. 
5 te ec., both 7 Sept.; F. Goodwin, v. Bogg 

ra 14 Sept.; J. W. Moffat, v. As. Surg. Cun- 
Ae gham, laced u h. P- 5 M. de M. Ross, Vv. 
oe. Surg. Rolston dec., both 28 Sept.; J.D. Wal- 

er, v. Geddes prom., 5 Oct. 
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Unattached.—To be Lt. Cols In rch. 
Maj. W. Rogers, from 2 Dr. ony. Maj. zy yam, 
from 15 L. Dr,; Maj. R. Doherty, from 21 F., all 
26 Sept.; Br. Lt. Col. H. T. Shaw, from 35 F., 17 
Oct.— To be Majs. of Inf. by purch. Capts. J. 
Pratt, from 17 F.; Capt. G. Johnstone from 1 or Gr. 
F. Gu., both 3 Oct.; Capt. H. S. Olivier, from 32 
F., 1) Oct.; Capt. H. Knight, from 9 L. Dr., 17 
Oct.—To be Capts. of Inf. by purch. Lt. F. White, 
from 90 F.; Lt. Hon. H. S. Law, from 1 Life Gu. ; 
Lt. J. Maister, from Rifle Brig.; Lt. Hon. S. 
Hawke, from 8 F.; Lt. R. Blunt, from 61 F. ; Lt. 
T. Tait, from 10 F., all 26 Sept.; Lt. A. Davies, 
from 1 Dr. Gu.; Lt. P. Chalmers, from 3 Dr. Gu. ; 
Lt. J. M. Garthshore, from 72 F., all 3 Oct.; Lt. G. 
B. Sutherland, from 46 F.; Lt. E. M herson, 
from 1F.; Lt. P. Gray, from 57 F.; Lt. Hon. R. 
F. Greville, from 17 L. Dr., all 10 Oct., Lt. H. 
Jelf, from _70 F.; Lt. Sir W. Scott, from 2 Life 
Gu. ; Lt. B. Kerr, from 1 F.; Lt. J. Steuart, from 
47 F. ; Lt. H,. Bell, from 29 F.; Lt. D. Cc. c. Elwes, 
from 1 Dr. Gu., all 17 Oct —To be Lets. of Inf. by 
purch. Corn. G. J. Christie, from 13 L. Dr.; Corn. 
D. Burges, from 16 L. Dr., both 2 Oct.; Ens. C. 
Trollope, from 70 F.; Ens. C. Herbert, from 66F.; 
Ens. G. Johnstone, from 68 F.; Ens. J. May, from 
8 F., all 10 Oct.—To be Ens. by purch. G. Smith ; 
H.S. Blake, v. Caldwell, whose app. has not taken 
place, 10 Oct. 


Allowed to dispose of their half-pay—Lt. Col. G. 
Roby, marines; Lt. Col. C. Baron Maydell, 3 Huss. 
King’s Germ. Leg.; Lt. Gol. L. Baron Bussche, 5 
Line Bat. King’s Germ. Leg. ; Capt. H. Eyre, Staff 
Capt.; Capt. M. Blake, 36 F.; Capt. L. F. Des- 
vignes, 8 W. I. Regt. ; Capt. G. Woodroffe, York 
Rangers; Capt. A. B. Dennistoun, 5 Dr.; Capt. A, 
J. Guitiera, Corsican Rangers, all 26 Sept. ; Maj. H. 
B. Lane, R. Artil.; Paym. J. Home, 93 F.; Capt. J. 
Nicholson, ret. list 5 R. Vet. Bat.; Capt. A. Barton, 
39 F.; Lt. E.G. Winbolt, 15 F.; Lt. C. Minter, 21 
F., all 3 Oct.; Maj. E. C. Wilford, Artil.; Capt. 
W. H. Temple, 52 F.; Capt. W. Count Linsengen 
(Lt. Col.), 1 Huss. King’s Germ. Leg.; Capt. T. 
Prater, 5 W. I. Regt.; Capt. A. de one Rolls 
Regt.; Lt. W. Mediicott, 67-F.; Lt. J. Power, 50 

-; Lt. T. Abbot, 63 F.; Lt. T. M. Perrin, 90 F., 
all 10 Oct.; Lt. Col. R. Halyburton, ret. list 7 R. 
Vet. Bat.; Msj. T. V. Straubenzee, R. Artil. ; 
Capt J. Murray, 91 F.; Capt. A. De la Breteche, 
Chass. Britanniques; Capt. N. Freer, New Brunsw. 
Fenc.; Capt. G. C. Colclough, 103 F.; Capt. R. 
Mackintosh, Portug. Officers, all 17 Oct. 


Unattached.—T he undermentioned officers, having 
brevet rank superior to their regimental Commis- 
sions, have accepted promotion on h. p., according 
to G. O. of 25 April 1826.—To be Lt. Cols. of Inf. 
Br. Lt. Col. W. G. Moore, from 1 or Gr. F. Gu., 
and Br. Maj. E. P. Ruckley, from ditto, both 26 
Sept.; Br. Lt. Col. J. Fullarton, from Rifle Brig., 
10 Oct.; Br. Lt. Col. A. Rumpler, from 60 F., 17 
Oct.—To be Majs. of Inf. Br. Maj. J. Winklerr, 
from 1 W. L. Regt.; Br. Maj. P. Macdougall, from 
25 F.; Br. Maj. R. Barrington, from 56 F.; Br. 
Maj. P. M‘Pherson, from 35 F., all 10 Oct.; Br. Maj. 
G. Hillier, from 74 F., 17 Oct. 


t. app. toan Ensigncy in 26 F. 


The name of the 
ot J. W. Battie, as formerly 


is J. W. Bathe, an 
stated. 

The app. of Mr. E. Willis to an Ensigncy by 
purch., in 63 F., as formerly stated, has not taken 
lace. 

: The app. of Mr. C. Dunbar to be Ens. in 87 F., 
should be ~ toe purch., and not by purch., as 
formerly sta , 

The app. of Lt. C. Buchanan from h. p. York 
Rangers, to 35 F., stated to have taken place in 
April last, has been cancelled. 

The app. of Serj. Maj. Pollock, from R. Marines, 
to be Adj. in 56 F., with rank of Ens., stated to have 
taken place on 3d Sept., has been cancelled. 

The app. of Coot W. Chalmers, from h. p. 52 F. 
to be Capt. in 46th F., stated to have taken place 
on 8th June last, has been cancelled. 

The app. of Lt. W. Gordon, from h. 
Inf. Vol., to 2d W. I. Regt., stated to 
place on 23d Feb. last, has been cancelled. 

The name of the Ens app. to $4 F. on 15th June 
last, is Tulloch, and not Tullock, as formerly 
stated. 

The name of the Ens., from 63 F., prom. to an 
Unattached Lieutcy., on 19th Sept., was John Law- 
ford Kingston, and not John Lawford. 


York | 
ve taken 
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568 Military Promotions. (Nov, 


HONORARY DISTINCTIONS. 


‘The 85th Foot (or King’s Light Inf. Regt.) to 
bear on its colours and appointments, in addition to 
any other badges or devices which may have here- 


tofore been gran , 
ge ml me 
t tto “* The 97th 
Ulster’s) Regiment ot fare pide (or Ear of 





ES 





ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th of Sepetaber tna i 
21st of October 1826; extructed from the London Garettes,; -.... 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


BOURNE, T. Wyke-Regis, Dorsetshire, printer 

Coates C. New Bond-street, druggist 

Carr, W. H. and G. Carr, Over Darwen, Lancashire 

Jones, E. Gt Sutton street, Clerkenwell, coal-mer- 
chant 

Lakeman, S. jun. Dartmouth, maltster 

Thornley, T. Manchester, pawnbroker 

Wakeford, J. W. Bolton-le- Moors, linen-drapers 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 102.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in Brackets. 


ASH, Susannah, Upper Russell-street, Bermondsey, 
tanner. [Tattershall, New-inn 
Allan, J. Truro, Cornwall, tea-dealer. [Chester, 
Staple-inn 
Ashton, Jos. and S. Ashton, Stockport, cotton-spin- 
ners. [Kay and Darbishire, Manchester; Milne 
and Parry, Temple 
Ainsworth, T. Blackburn, Lancashire, draper. | Wig- 
lesworth and Ridsdale, Gray’s-inn; Wilkinson, 
Blackburn. 
Burleton. W. Litton. Somerset, mealman. [Wil- 
kins, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; Welsh, Wells 
Bellamy, B. Wood-street, Cheapside, carpenter. 
[ Lawrence, Dean’s-court, Doctors-Commons 
Bennett, T. Levi Hammond, and W. Bennett, Kid- 
derminster, timber-merchants. [Baylis, Kidder- 
minster; Hall, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street 
Bannister, T. Norwood-green, Middlesex, brewer. 
(Tanner, New Basinghall-street 
Bradshaw, W. Manchester, tailor. [Dax and Co., 
Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn; Gardiner, Manchester 
Brantingham, W. Monkwearmouth-shore, Durham, 
ocer. [Bell and Broderick, Bow Church-yard ; 
awson, Newcastle-upon-T yne 
Beastall, J. Hucknall Tokard, Nottinghamshire, 
lace-manufacturers. [ Macdougall and Co., Cannon- 
row; Payne and Daft, Nottingham 
Bentley, T. Biackburn, miller. [Wiglesworth and 
Ridsdale. Gray’s-inn; Wilkinson, Blackburn 
Cole, W. New street, Covent-garden, hardwareman. 
[ Hewitt, Token-house-yard, Lothbury 
Child, A. jun. Walcot, Somersetshire, carpenter. 
(Fisher, Queen-street, Cheapside: Helling, Bath 
Corry, R. Henstridge, Somersetshire, innkeeper. 
[ Bird, Henstridge 
Castello, D. Old Broad-street, merchant, [Pasmore, 
Ironmonger-lane, Cheapside 
Carruthers, J. Leadenhall-street, tea-dealer. [Van- 
denom and Comyn, Bush-lane, Cannon-street 
Duesbury, W. and W. Bonsal, Derbyshire, colour- 
manufacturers. [Philpot and Stone, Southamp- 
a Bloomsbury-square; Balguy and Co., 
er 
Drinkwater, W. Manchester, woollen-draper. [Had- 
field and Grave, Manchester; Hurd and Johnson, 
Temple 
Dutton, F. Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
eee, [Wilkinson and Lawrence, Bucklers- 
ury 
Davies, J. Newport, Monmouthshire, currier. 
[ Platt, Lincoln’s-inn ; Prothero and Phillips, New- 


port 

Dumvile, P. W. Manchester, dealer. [Cole, Ser- 
jeant’s-inn 

Deakin, F. Birmingham. sword-manufacturer. [He- 
ming and Baxter, Gray’s-inn-place; Bird, and 
Spurrier and Ingleby, B'rmingham 

Eburne, F. Ryton-upon-Dunsmore, Warwickshire, 
miller. [Long and Co., Gray’s-inn; Troughton 

— pm ‘ert h 
oster, J. G. wer Philimore-place, Kensi 

Bhat a , Thwaites, Little Carter-lane 
arrar, W. Friday-street, Cheapside, wi 
[Carlon, High-street, Mary-le-bone’ Gtoneanl 

Fell, J. a tverpool. merchant. [Low, Southampton- 
a hancery-lane; North, Liverpool 

yr, ekg MN sey leh ty Sealer and chapman, 

ile, Bristol; Hic i i 

quite buildings. Holborn elapse gleam’ 
tegory, W. J. Manchester, upholsterer. [Hurd 
Johnson, Temple; Seddon, ane vol 3 


Gilson, T. Nottingham. hosier. [G 
inn; Wise and Edwards, Nottinghee” re 


sé { fe 
é? i 


Gibbs, T. H. Chiswell-street, Finsiiarv-an 
and colourman. [Pope, B - sae, ol 
wal C Pe, street, London. 
raves, G. Manchester, machine-maker. (Hurd 
Johnson, Temple; Hulme, Menchenss - 
Gilbert, D. Oxford, coach-master, Angel. 
court, Thr orton-street ; Cacti 
oy T. — yor Bedford-row, coach ani 
ouse- er. { Hallett and Hen 
berland-street, Mary-le-bone — 
Harris, J. Plymouth, joiner. [Smith, Warfori. 
court, Throgmorton-street ; Smith, Dav 
Hunt, J. Bagilt, Flintshire, innkeeper. [yt 
Bian ae Ay Carr, praystan , 
olwhede, J. F. Liv » Merchant. [Ramsbot. 
tom and Roberts, Uperdaen Blackstock and 
Bunce, Temple "wy 
Hallett, W. jun. Tenby, Pembroke . 
Baynton and Co., Bristol; Dax and Co., y'simn 
Hallett, W. sen. Pembroke, shopkeeper, 
and Co., Bristol; Dax and Co., Gray’s-inn, » 


Humberston, E. a J. D Lae 
merchants. [Hicks and Dean, Gray’siun; Halre 
and Holde ull . 


Harrison, T. Union-street, Southwark, linen-draper. 
[Benton, Union-street, Southwark ' 
Holbird, J. T. Beech-street, Barbican, boot-maker. 
[ Wells, London-street, Ratcliffe 7 
Hodges, D. Liverpool, Lancashire,  silk-mercer. 
{[James, Bucklersbury ro 
Halliday, J. Castle-street, Holborn, »-merchatt. 
[ Wilde, Rees and Humphreys, Co {) 
How, J. Salisbury-crescent, Kent-road, 5 
[Portington, Change-alley 
Hatfield, R. Maddox-street, Hanover-square, 
plumber. [ Wills, Ely-place, Holborn 
Jackson, J. Macclesfield, silk-throwster. [os 
Brodrick, Bow Church-yard; itch and 
Hopes, Macclesfield . 
Jefferson, R. Pickering. York, haberdasher: 
and Ashurst, Sambrook-court, Basinghal ; 
Hue, B. r. Northiieet, Kent, victualler.- [Wil- 
ou » Lancaster-place 
Kien. alas. Kentish-town, lodging-house-keeper. 
{Richardson, Walbrook , 
—s Renti® town, boarding-house-keeper. [Ri- 
chardson, ’ 
Lee, R. Mincing-lane, wine-merchant. [Swain and 
Co., Frederick-place, Old J 
Lord, J. Oakenrod-mills, Lancashire, woohencae. 
(Ellis and Co., Chancery-lane; Lonsdale, 
chester 
Lewis, M. W. Stamford-grove, Upper Clapton, sur- 
veyor. [Rhodes and Burch, New-inn ind 
Lock, J. Northampton, dtaper. fL 
Brown, Carey-street. Lincoln’s inn-fie ovine 
Moseley, J. King-street, Covent-garden, v : 
- (Browning, Hatton-court, Threadneedle- 
Mercer, J. A. Basinghall-street, mon 
(Fisher, Queen-street, Cheapside 
Mege, B. Se ee Throat 
merchant. [f Williams, Cop 
Manley, T. eng at pho builder. [Brutton, 
Exeter ; Brutton, Broad-str ; 
Mooney, B. ener Save Lee victualler 
Hyde, Gt. Winchester stree 
Mi : W. Wincanton, Somerset, dealer. [Seymour 
Mere : Holme and Co., New-inn Boswell- 
Miles, W. Hereford, mercer. [Platt, New 
court; Hall and Humfrys, ereford hire, grocet- 
Martin, C Merthyr Tydvil. Glamorgans cery-lane ; 
Bigg, Southampton-buildings, Chancery; 


ige, Bristol - Mac- 
Marshall, T. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer [i 
dougall and Co., Cannon-row; Payne 
ottingham + Jor, Pulmp- 
Mears, c Stockport, ~bread-baker. [Tyler 
court, Temple; Narrop, Stockport soititiet, [RO 
Nuttall, J. Wirksworth, Derbyshire, ‘and to, 
berts, Exchequer-oflice; Sweetenham ane -"™ 


Wirksworth o# Mot. iy 
Powrie, Ann, Middle-row, Holborn stone 


facturer. {Freeman and Co., Coleman and 
Pen Ent ian Willing EC 
O., ba > ! >> . 
Pomeroy, R. jun. Brixham, Devonshire, 
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Egan and Waterman, Essex-street, Strand ; Smith, 


artmouth 
Peak, J. New Ormond-street, bricklayer. [Cooke, 


Seymour-place, Eus' 
vichion, w Liverpool, timber-merchant. [Holden, 


Liverpool; Wheeler and Bennett, John-street, 
Bedford-row 

Peters, C. East Church, Kent, farmer. [Fairthorne 
and Loftus, King-street, Cheapside 

Pattenden, R. Henfield, Sussex, victualler. [Cros- 
weller, Brighton; Browning, Hatton-court, 
Threadneedle-street 

Patterson, J. Bridge-street, Blackfriars, ironmonger. 
{Holmes, Gt. W nchester. street, Broad-street 

Potter, J. Salford, Lancashire, flour-dealer. [At- 
kinson, Manchester; Makinson, Middle Temple 

Perring, J. ‘Turnmill-street, Clerkenwell, baker. 
(Carter, Ely-place 

Read, E. Riches-court, Lime-street, insurance-bro- 
ker. [Scott and Son, Poultry 

Robinson, W. Salford, Lancashire, 
[Hurd and Johnson, Temple 

Rose, W. sen. Spilsby, Lincolnshire, shopkeeper. 
(Walker, Spilsby; Ellis and Co., Chancery-lane 

Short, M. J. Marchmont-street, druggist. [Gatty 
and Co., Angel-court, Throgmorton-street 

Sims, W. Fair-Oak, Bishops Stoke, Hants, school- 
master. {Holmeand Co., New-inn; Cruickshank, 
Gosport 

Stone, J. Manchester, lace-dealer. [Law and Coates, 
Manchester; Adlington and Co., Bedford-row 

Shiers, N. Aldermanbury, warehouseman. [Mang- 
nall, Aldermanbury 

Scholfield, R. Pilkington, Lancaster, nankeen-ma- 
nufacturer. [Capes, Gray's-inn; Smith, Man- 
chester 

Stamp, W. H. and W. Nicholson, Norway-wharf, 
Millbank-street, Westminster, timber-merchants. 
pg and. Bichnell, Grocers’-hall-court, 

ouitr 


victualler. 


-Bankrupts and Dividends. 


56$ 


Thompson, W. a pe rg Man- 
chester warehouseman. owell Partridge, 

7 Nicholas-lane, Lomband-clveet ‘ 
aylor, J. Agecroft, Lancashire, calico-printer. 
Ellis and Co., Chancery-lane ; Higson and Bag- 
shaw, Manchester 

Thomas, T. Swansea, grocer. [Franklyn, Bristol ; 

Tipping, @. Goal ' cao her. 
pping, G. w, caster, bleacher. [A 
ped Be Charnock, Gray’s-inn ; Whtttered ea 

onk, Manchester 

Trehern, Z, and G. Stevens, Hereford, timber-mer- 
chants. [Pateshall, Hereford; Church, James- 
street, Bedford-row 

Tute, W. Leeds, dyer. [Robinson and Son, Essex- 
street; Ward, Leeds 

Wright, R. jun. Stockport, grocer. [Lowe, South- 
pe eee cery-lane; Newton and 
Winterbottom, :Heaton-Norris 

Wallace, J. Liverpool and Belfast, merchant. [Ad- 
lington and Co., Bedford-row ; Massey, oe 

Wheeler, J. Cardiff, builder. [Holme and Co., 
New-inn; Williams and Dalton, Cardiff 

Wigglesworth, T. Colne, Lancashire, rope-manufac- 
turer. [Smith, Manchester; Capes, Holborn- 


court 

Wetherspoon, M. and J. R., Walford, Liverpool, 
merchants. [Davenport, Liverpool; Chester, 
Staple-inn 

Worthington, S. and J. Hodkinson, Manchester, ca- 
lenderers. [Chapman, Manchester; Appleby and 
Charnock, Gray’s-inn-square 

Williams, J. Penygloddfa, Llanllwchalam, Mon 
meryshire, flannel-manufacturer. [Stephens, New 
Town; Bicknell and Co., Lincoln’s-inn 

Warder, J. Stoulton, Worcester, innkeeper. (King, 
Serjeant’s-inn ; Croad, Cheltenham 

Witte, de G. J. Brempton-row, Knightsbridge, dealer. 
'Rixon, Jewry-street, Aldgate 

Winnington, P. Manchester, boot and shoemaker. 

Richardson, 








South, - A. High-street, Southwark, chemist. Norris, John-street, Bedford-row ; 
[Clutton and Carter, High-street, Southwark anchester 
DIVIDENDS. 


ANDERSON, A. Philpot-lane, 
Oct. 20 


Ainsworth, E. Rochdale, Dec. 8 
Archer, W. Maidstone, Nov. 10 
Biden, J. Cheapside, Oct. 28 
Baxter, J. Darlington, Oct. 26 
Bensley, B. Bolt-court, Oct. 28 


Bridgman, Spicer-street, Bethnal- ' 


green, Oct. 24 
Branden, W. sen. Camberwell, 
Oct. 27 
+ ae rd Museum-street, 
ooms » Oct. 27 
Bristow, J. and W. Worcester, 
Oct. 30 
Burgess, G. and F. Maidstone and 
Sittingbourne, Oct. 17 
meet, B. Claines, Worcester, 
ov. 
Bate, T. Hastings, Oct. 31 
Burn, J. New-street, Covent-gar- 
Bake Pr en bridge, Oct. 31 
arker, P. Cambridge, Oct. 3 
Booty, M. Carisbroke, Isle of 
Wight, Nov. 4 
Bolton, E. and W. Sparrow, Mar- 
a eames Cavendish-square, 
Ov. 
Bodlington, C. J. Birmingham, 
Nov. 4 
Bousfield, R. White-horse-yard, 
gk Nov. 23. 
Bury, T. Exeter, Nov. 7 


Bond, J. 
Oct. 27 
Barfoot, W. and W. Wimborne 
Minster, Dorset, Nov. 6 
Blofeld, T. G. Middle-row, Hol- 
born, Nov. 7 
Billinge,J.Warnford-court, Nov.10 
Brameld, J. and G. F. and J. W. 
Bedson, T. and R. Bishop, Ashton 
__ Warwick, Nov 14 ; ‘ 
Brown, W. Hoxton, Nov. 10 
Cooper, J. Stroud, Kent, Oct. 18 
Coyne, P. Welbeck-street, Oct. 28 
Chapman, Catherine Greville, 
Torquay, Devonshire, Oct. 26 


Lloyd's Coffee-house, 


M.M.—New Series. Vou.11, No.11. 


Curtoys, C. L. Broxbourne-mills, 
Herts, Oct. 17 
Crosthwaite, J. Fenchurch-street, 


Oct. 27 

Call, G. J. Bognor, Oct. 21 

Coleman, T. and Co., Leominster, 
Oct. 23 , 

Chesterman, B. Holles-street, 
Clare-market, Oct. 28 

Cuff, J. Regent-street, Oc’. 27 

Calver, R. Norwich, Oct. 30 

Coward, H. Preston, Northumber- 
land, Nov. 2 

Clement, J. T. Broad-street, Oct. 
31 

Coney, J. S. Fletcher, and P. Co- 
ney, Leeds, Nov.9 

Camp, G. Watling-street, Nov. 14 

Cooke, W. Birmingham, Nov. 13 

Dickenson, W. T. Goodall, M. 
Goodall, and W. Dickenson, jun. 
Birmingham, Oct. 28 

Davidge, J. and J. jun. Bristol, 
Oct. 21 

Dixon, G. Chiswell-street, Nov. 4 

Dods, R. High-street, Southwark, 
Nov. 3 

Dawson, R. Norwich, Nov. 10 

Dalrymple, Old Broad-street, Nov. 
11 


Elliott, T. Nottingham, Oct. 24 

Everth, J. Austin-friars, Oct. 28 

Edouart, A. A. C. F. Cheltenham, 
Dec. 18 

Early, H. and T. Early, Minories, 
Nov. 7 

Farmer, J. Brampton Brian, Here- 
ford, Oct. 14 

Fibbon, A., W. F. and R. Old City 
Chambers and Aberdeen, Nov. 


21 
Ford, W. a? > eh 6 
Forster, D. ey, Nov. 
Goodwin, de Radcliff coal-wharf, 
Bristol. Oct. 28 
Graham, M. ore Ey Bishops- 
te-street, Oct. 
Gadlick, T. Fleet-market, Oct. 


1 
Gustin J. Manchester, Nov. 8 
4D 


Gilbert, H. Ww. Redburn, Herts, 


Oct. 27 

Gibbon, A. Old City Chambers, 
Oct. 27 

Gray, E. W. Alton, Southampton, 


Oct. 31 
Congleton, Cheshire, 


Gent, P. 
Nov. 4 
Grosvenor, W. L. sen., E. Chater, 
W. L. Grosvenor, jun. and C. 
Rutt, Cornhill, Nov. 11 
Henley, G. Strand, Sept. 26 and 
Oct. 17 
Henderson, W. Warwick-row, 
Blackfriars-road, Nov. 3 
Hickman, E. Lombard-street, Oct. 


27 
Hewitt, T. Whitchurch, Salop, 
Oct. 31 
Hudson; T. York, Oct. 23 
Hambidge, J. Stow-on-the-Wold, 
Gloucester, Oct. 30 
Humble, F. J. Liverpool, Nov. 3 
Harrop, J. Saddleworth, York- 


aan Nov. 7 

um s, S. Charlotte-street, 

Portland-place, Nov. 7 

Hopkins, W. Gower-street, Nov. 
10 

Hewett, N. R. Buckingham-place, 
Fitzroy-square, Nov. 11 

Harvey, M. B. Witham, and J. W. 
Harvey, Hadleigh-hall, Essex, 

Inglis, John B. and Jas. B. Mark 

is, as. - 

"Tees Oct. 


, 27 
Judd, W. sen. W. Judd, jun. Ban- 
bury, Oxford, and R. udd, Bir- 
mingham, Oct. 30 
Johnson, W. Worksop, Nov. 9 


J » des R. Su , and J. S. 
Joyner, Romford , Nov. 7 


Jeffcoat, W. Kenilworth, Warwick- 
shire, Nov, 15 
Jameson, A. Green-street, Bethnal- 


King, Ww. Upper Park-place, Dor- 
-square, Regent's park, Oct. 


26 
May, R. Bury, Lancashire, Oct. 21 
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Knight, J. Mile-end-road, Oct. 21 

Kenni n, G. . Church-street, 
Spitalfields, Oct. 27 

Kay, E. Sheffield, Nov.3 | 

Knowles, J. and J. Wilkinson, 
Wilséen, Yorkshire, and Man- 
chester, Nov. 17 

i Poplar, Nov. 3 

Kimber, C. Lambourne, Berks, 
Nov. 10 

Lancefield, J. Littleburne, Kent, 
Oct. 31 

Lloyd, D. and N. Uley, Glouces- 
ter, Oct. 17 

Langston, E. Manchester, Oct. 25 

Lawson, T. Manchester, Nov. 6 

Lee, R. Great Winchester-street, 
Oct. 31 

Luff, J. 
Nov. 1 

Littlewood, J. F. Oxford-street, 
Nov. 3 

Lee. J. Leeds, Nov. 8 

Lawson, J. B. and G. Nottingham, 
Nov. 9 

Lintott, W. Leadenhall-market, 
Nov. 14 

Lloyd, D. and N. Uley, Glouces- 
ter, Oct. 30 

Mason, G. Northampton, Oct. 13 

Murton, J. Newcastle-upon-T yne, 
Oct. 31 

Mullins, H. Beverley, York, Nov. 


1 
Monson, H. and J. Tucker, Co- 
burg-street, St. Pancras, Oct. 21 
Millin, E. Berkeley-square, Oct. 20 
M‘Cormick, J. Broad-street, Nov. 


Tintern, Monmouth, 


3 

Melling, E. and T. A. Higginson, 
Nov. 4 

Newmarch, J. Manchester, Nov. 4 

Newbold, W. Bouverie-street, 
Nov. 10 

Ousey, J. Manchester, Nov. 9 

Oliver, W. Hamilton-row, Battle- 
bridge, Oct. 24 


Bankrupts and Dividends. 


Osborne, J. Leigh, Essex, Nov. 10 
Porter, W. jun. Great Driffield, 
Yorkshire, Oct. 17 
Penny, W. Fareham, Southamp- 

ton, Oct. 28 
Parkinson, T. Preston, Oct. 30 
Phillips, W. Chepstow, Nov. 1 


~ Park, J. Liverpool, Nov. 7 


Pickering, W. Worcester, Jan. 10 
Parker, J. and Jos. Parker, Man- 
chester, Nov. 8 


Poole, J. Brent-eleigh, Suffolk, 

Nov. 9 

Pearce, J. W. Chester, Nov. 9 

Pitcher, J. Back-road, St.George’s, 
Nov. 16 

Riding, P. Derby, Oct. 19 

Randall, W. High-Holborn, Oct. 
24 

Runder, F. and W. F. Campbell, 
Hatton-garden, Oct. 26 

Read, J. Gospel-Oak, Staffordshire, 
Oct. 24 

Robinson, W. J. Oxford-street, 
Oct. 28 

Rogers, H. King-street, West- 
Smithfield, Nov. 7 

Robinson, H. T. Gun-street, Spi- 
talfields, Nov. 10 

Stroud, T. Bath, Oct. 14 

Stockley, M. Wolverhampton, 
Oct. 28 ' 

Smith, C. Cranbcurne-street, Lei- 
cester-square, Oct. 27 - 

—— J. Barnsley, York, Oct. 

Stenson, J. Nottingham, Nov. 3 

Staff, C. and W. W. Norwich and 
King street, Cheapside, Nov. 1 

Schweiger, G. E. F. and J. Buchan- 
nan, Warnford-court, Throg- 
morton-street, Nov. 3 

Stewart, E. S. Preston-upon-Wye, 
Hereford, Nov. 3 

Stewart, W. Pall-mall, Nov. 3 

Stocking, C. Paternostcr-row, 
Nov. 3 











(Nov, 

Stabb, T. and J, 
quay, Devonshire, “ant en 
Nov. 7 tolph-lane, “London, 
Samuel, C. White-horselane 


Mile-end, Nov, 7 
Sykes, T. Bath-easton, Somerset. 


— Oct. 27 
erson, W. W. Nicho. 
7 yy Set. 27 ~~ 
eager, S. P. Maidstone 
Stillman. J. Bath, Neve” 
Taesapeon, J.T. Long-acre, Oct, 


Thorpe, S. and R. Marshall 
tingham, Oct. 24 ete 


Taylor, J. Manchester, Nov, 

Twyford, W. Manchester, ive 

Prout, T. Kingsland-road, Noy, 
( 

veut. T. Calverley, York, Oct. 


° 
Webster, G. Liv » Oct. 2) 
Westell, I. Oswald-twisle, Lanca- 
ware Oct. 9 
Oct. 28 3 ; 
Wells, J. jun. Reading, Oct. 19 
Wass, W. ie ow Oct. 24 
Wittich, J. F. W. Manchester, 
Oct. 20 
Wines, “ or Nov. 9 
atts, " urence P, . 
hill, Nov. 3 — 
Wallax, J. W. Hadlow-street, Bur- 
ton-crescent, Nov. 3 
Wilks, J. and J., Halifax, Nov.& 
Wood, W. Botolph-lane, Nov. 7 
Walnhouse, J. Halifax, Yorkshire, 
Nov. 8 
Winser, E. Tenterden, Kent, Now 
10 


Wetman, J. Great Surrey-street, 
Blackfriars-road, Nov. 10 

Wroots, R. Great Tichfield-street, 
Nov. 10 

Wright, W. Wakefield, Nov. 1 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. J. Slade to the Rectory of Northenden, 
Cheshire—Rev. J. Barber to the perpetual Curacy of 
Wilsden, Bradford—Rev. T. Birkett to the Curacy 
of the new church at Chorley—Rev. W. Morgan to 
the Vicarage of Llandingar with Llanfair-ar-y-Bryn, 
and Rural Dean of Llangadock, Carmarthenshire— 
Rev. C. Coxwell, jun. to the Living of Dowdeswell, 
Gloucestershire—Hon. and Rev. F.P. Bouverie to the 
Rectory of Whippingham, Isle of Wight—Rev. J. 
Hall to the Rectory of Tanfield, Yorkshire—Rev. 
E. Swatman to the Vicarage of Dulverton, Somer- 
set—Rev. R. Lowe to the Vicarage of Misterton, 
Somerset—Rev. C. G. Cotes to the Rectory of Sten- 
ton St Quinton, Wilts—Rev. G. Stone to the Vicar- 
age of Longburton with the chapel of Holnest, 
Dorsetshire—Rev. R. Jones to the perpetual Curacy 
of Little Leigh, Cheshire—Rev. J. Ward to the 
Vicarage of Great Bedwin, Wilts—Rev. R. Ridsdale 
to the Vicarage of Kirdford, Sussex—Rev. C. W. 
Hughes to the perpetual Curacy of the chapel of St. 
John the Evangelist, Lacy Green, Bucks; and to 





_——. __..... 


Cloyne—Rev. G. 


the Vicarage of Dulverton, Somersetshire—Rev. W. 
A. Alderson to the Living of Seaton Ross, York- 
shire—Rev. E. Wilson to the Curacy of St. Mi- 
chael’s, Bath—Rev. J. Baylie to the Chapelry of 
Bloxwich, Stafford—Rev. Dr. S. Forstér to the Ree- 
tory of Quarrington, Lincolnshire—Rev. F. R. Hall 
to the Rectory of Fulbourn, Cambridgeshire—Rev- 
E. Wilson to the Curacy of St. Michael's, Bath— 
Rev. John Brinckley, D.D., to the Bishopric of 
Woodcock to the Rectory of Cay- 
thorpe, Lincolnshire—Rev. H. Kendall to the Vica- 
rage of Hartforth—Rev. 
Ondabe and Harnham, with Ruscombe Northbury 
annexed, Salisbury—Rev. J. Abbot to the 

Cure of St. David, Exeter—Rev. F. Close to 4 
Incumbency of Cheltenham—Rev. J. E- pen 
the Vicarage of St. Chad, Shrewsbury—Rev. 7 
Tyler to the Rectory of St. Giles’s-in-the-F ie» 
London—The Hon. and Rev. H. A. Rous t0 
Vicarage of Reydon, and to the perpetual Curacy 
Southwold, both in Suffolk. 


J. Bright to the Prebend of 


INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


CHRONOLOGY, 


Sept. 22.—Despatches were received by Lord Liver- 
pool from Mr. Canning, minister for foreign affairs, 
who had lately arrived in Paris from London. 

25.—The sessions ended at the Old Bailey, when 
45 criminals were condemned to death; 129 were 
sentenced to transportation; 74 to imprisonment, 


and 9 to be whipped and discharged. 


said, ‘* the spectacle was of a most appalling 
the number exceeded by far any number 


The Recorder 


nature ; 
that had 


stood in the same dreadful situation for a long 

of years ! ! !” 
— A magnificient present from the Bmpers 

Russia to the Duke of Wellington arrived ™ 

land; it consisted of three looking-g!ass€s» 

tured at the Imperial factory, and of superb ame 

sions. - 
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98.—The new Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, 
C. Farebrother, Esq. and H. Winchester, Esq., were 
sworn into office with the usual formalities. 

99,—Alderman Brown chosen Lord Mayor for the 
ensuing year; and thanks unanimously voted to 
Alderman Crowder and T. Kelly, Esq. the late She- 
riffs, for their conduct during their shrievalty. 

Oct. 4.—A meeting of silk-weavers took place at 
the Brunswick Chapel, Mile-End-Road, when an 
address to his Majesty was read, in which, among 
other topics, it was represented that in consequence 
of the repeal of the Spital-fields’ Acts, and the intro- 
duction of foreign wrought silks, they were reduced 
to the utmost misery. It appeared by the statement, 
that since the opening of the ports 129,000 pieces of 
foreign silks had been imported !1! 

— By the return made to the Corporation Coal 
and Corn Committee, it appears that last year 6,571 
ships were employed in importing 1,456,162 chaldrons 
of coal into the port of London. 

19. A Common Hall was summoned at Guildhall, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
propriety of petitioning Parliament for a repeal of 
the Corn Laws, and for a general review of the ex- 
penditure of the country. The petitions passed 
unanimously to both houses of Parliament. 

— Thanks of the Common Hall, held at Guild- 
hall, voted to the Right Hon. William Venables, 
Lord Mayor, for his conduct during his mayoralty. 


MARRIAGES. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Count Deme- 
trius de Palatiano (brother in-law of Sir Frederick 
Adam, Governor of the Ionian Islands), to Miss 
Catherine Elizabeth Marrie; Rev. J. H. Barber to 
Lady Milligent Acheson, youngest daughter to the 
late Earl of Gosford; G. W. Tapps, Esq. M.P., son 
Sir G. Tapps, Bart., to Clara, eldest daughter of 
A. E. Fuller, Esq., of Ashdown-house, Sussex ; 
Mr. E. Knight, son of the late comedian, to Miss 
M. Povey, of Drury Lane Theatre; R. Pigot, Esq., 
son of Sir George Pigot, Bart., to Miss Mary Bam- 
ford, of Bamford, Lancaster; Rev. R. Ridsdale, 
Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, to Audrey Harriet, 
daughter of the Right Hon. Lord John Townshend ; 
W. H. Ainsworth, Esq., to Miss Famy Ebers; 
Capt. Phillimore to Miss West, of Portland-place; 
at Walthamstow, J. Farquhar Fraser, Esq., nephew 
of the late J. Farquhar, Esq., of Fonthill Abbey, to 
Miss Agness Bagott, Blithfield, Staffordshire ; Harte 
Sitwell, Esq., to Harriet, daughter of Sir Joseph 
and Lady Harriot Hoare. 


DEATHS, 
In Gower-street, R. Shedden, Esq., 85, and the 
Dowager Lady Riggs Miller; widow of the-late Sir 


Incidents, Marriages, &c. 
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Johh Riggs Miller, Bart., and formerly Lady Dr 
venport—In Westmorland-place, Benjamin Sword, 
Esq., formerly of Glasgow, to which place he has 
bequeathed a variety of legacies, to the most impor- 
tant of its charitable institutions—B. B. Mathew, 
Esq., son of the late General Mathew, and nephew 
to the last Duke of Ancaster—Mrs. Barnard, relict 
of C. Barnard, Esq., and sister to Sir Thomas 
Clarges, Bart.— Mr. Connor, of Covent Garden 
Theatre—Mr. Kelly, formerly of Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, and lately manager of the Opera-House—J. 
Petyt, Esq., 69, Brunswick-square—At Brompton, 
G. Garrard, Esq , A.R.A.—Lieut.-General Bentham, 
Royal Artillery, 65—At Hampstead, Lady Mordaunt, 
widow of the late Sir John Mordaunt, Bart., Wal- 


‘ton, Warwickshire—Mr. G. Kent, for many years 


sporting reporter to the daily press—T. Peacock, 
Esq., Salisbury-square—W. O*‘Brien Macmahon, 
Esq., latea Captain in the 73d regt.—James Shuter, 
Esq., formerly of Madeira, and late Naturalist to 
the East-India Company at Madras—Mrs. Haring, 
daughter of the late W. Hornby, Esq., Governor of 
Bombay—Emma, eldest daughter of the Hon. and 
Rev. William, and Lady Anna Beresford, grand- 
daughter to the late Archbishop of Tuam, and niece 
to the Earl of Tankerville and Lord Decles. 


MARRIAGES ABROAD. 

Sept: 20, at the Hotel of the British Ambassador 
at Paris, H. E. L. O’Connor, Esq., of Innox Hill 
House, Somerset, to Isabella Anna, daughter of the 
late Hassard Stackpoole, Esq., R.N.—At Hanover, 
G. F. Turvile, Esq., to Julietta Henrietta, daughter 
of A. F. Von der Lanchen, of Geelenbeck, Meck- 


lenburgh-Schwerin. 


DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Bogota, J. H. E. Fudger, Esq., American 
consul for the port of Santa Martha. He was mur- 
dered in his bed on the night of July 13, having 
been stabbed through the heart with his own sword, 
his throat cut from car to ear, and his trunks rifled 
of their contents; the Government were exerting 
every nerve to discover the assassins—At Lausanne, 
the Ex-Queen of Sweden; she was a Princess of Ba- 
den. Herson, Prince Gustavus, and her daughtcrs, 
the Princesses Amelia and Cecilia, with her sister 
the Queen Dowager of Bavaria, attended her in her 
last illness. —The Russian General Count Von Ben- 
ningsen, at his country seat at Bontelu. He was 
born in Hanover in 1745.—At Havre-de-Grace, Rear 
Admiral John Monkton, 72; the French comman- 
dant paid his remains military honours, and attended 
himself with the troops, composed of 1,000 men. 








MONTHLY PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES; 
WITH THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 


The first report of the Infant School Society of 
Newcastle has been published. It goes on, as it 
should do, prosperously. The school was opened on 
June 20, 1825, and now contains upwards of 150 
children of the poor, from two to six years of age, 
Whose progress is very evident. 

The members of the Secession Church of South 
Shields have entered into strong resolutions about 
paying “ church fees.” A gentleman of that place, 
and a Seceder, had a child born unto him in August 
13th last. On the 17th, at his request, it was baptized 
by one of his respectable pastors, on which day it 


died. When the child was taken to be buried, the 
curate of the church demanded the fees of baptism, 
in addition to those of sepulture. This was refused, 
as the child had been baptized by their own clergy- 
man; the answer however was, ‘‘ it was no matter : 
they were allowed to worship God as they pleased, 
but the church must have its fees.” The fee was 
therefore paid, and the following resolution, among 
others, passed on the occasion: ‘‘ That they recom- 
mend to the session of their church not to intermit 
in their proceedings till restitution of the money 
and complete satisfaction has been rendered.” 

The inhabitants of Sunderland, Bishopwearmouth, 
and Monkwearmcuth, have passed resolutions signi- 
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572 Provincial Occurrences s 


fying the necessity of establishing a house of correc} 
tion in their immediate vicinity. 

The sympathy of the public has been called forth 
at Newcastle on behalf of Thomas Drummond, 
whose father laboured in the mines, and who is him- 
self now working in the mines at New Painsher, near 
Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. He appears to be the 
undoubted heir to the Dukedom of ‘Perth ; this, he 
says, can be fully proved; and all that is wanted is 
a subscription to enable him to petition his Majesty, 
and to establish his claim before Parliament. | The 
history of his family, as connected with his claims 
and the Pretender, is remarkably curious. 

Two lads, apprentices to a blacksMith at Hexham, 
having a few words, one of them ran a hot iron an 
inch and a half into the body of the other. Fortu- 
nately the wounded boy recovered. 

There are six or seven coaches now running on the 
rallway between Stockton and Darlington. They 
carry on an average 150) passengers per day, or 54,750 
per year. The charge is ld. per mile outside, and 
1}d. inside. 


Married.| At Newcastle, T. Swarbreek, esq. to 
Maria Theresa, daughter of the late Chevalier An- 
drade, Portuguese consul-general—At North Shields, 
Sir W. Elwes, Bart. to Mrs. Thompson—J. C. Ste- 
venson, esq. to Elizabeth, third daughter of J. 
Feauripe, . 

Died.| At esters, J. Dickson, esq. and T. 
Chipchase, esq. 87, both aldermen of that city— 
At Egleston Hall, W. Hutchinson, esq. 63, formerly 
high-sheriff of the county of Durham; Mrs. Hut- 
chinson, his wife, died the worming ber him— At 
Seaton Lodge, J. Jobling, esq. 63—At Bellingham, 
Rev. M. Harrison—At Gateshead, Mr. J. ‘Thornhill, 
65, author of a work ‘‘ on Grasses, as applied to 
Agriculture.”—At Bames, Miss Pemberton. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 


The Artists’ Exhibition of Carlisle opened on Sept. 
18,-and it is the most splendid that has yet been 
seen at Carlisle, and an honour to the country. It 
is a source of great satisfaction to all lovers of the 
arts, more particularly to those who, like ourselves, 
can look back half a century and recollect their 
state at that time in London, when the Royal Aca- 
demy exhibition was exposed to view,—not at Somer- 
set House, but at Christie’s Auction Room, Pall- 
Mall !!!—and when it was with great difficulty a 
decent exhibition could be formed to fill even that 
place. 

Died.) At Corby, Joseph Liddle, one of the So- 
ciety of Friends, aged 102. He managed, till within 
a few years of ‘his death, an extensive garden. He 
was working as a shoemaker in his shop at Preston, 
in 1745, when the rebels entered that town—At 
Drumpark, Mr. A. Stewart, 71. He was upwards of 
six feet high, and was believed to be the heaviest 


mar of his time; his body at his death was calcu- 
lated to weigh upwards of 150 Ibs. / 


YORKSHIRE AND CHESHIRE, 


Some unknown benefactor. has sent two donations 
of £500 for the relief of the distressed manufac- 
turers of Sheflield.—In the garden of Mr J. Wil- 
kinson, of Carlington-New Hall, near Battey, two 
crops of the Spanish dwarf pea have been produced 
this year from the same seed. The first sowing took 
place in the latter end of February, and the crop 
was reaped the first weck in July: after some of the 
seed had stood till it was sufficiently ripe, it was 
again committed to the ground on the same bed, and 
a second crop was reaped on the 27th Sept. last. 

The first stone of a new church, to be built at 
Guisboro’, in the parish of Rotherham, was laid dn 
the 29th Sept. by Lord Milton ; and the first stone 
of a new church to be built at Sheffield was laid on 
the 14th Oct. by the Countess of Laney. 

There has been a female pedestrian, upwards of 
66 years of age, lately exhibiting in York. Her first 


Cumberland, York, Sc. (Noy, 


exploit was to walk 40 miles in ten 
to walk 90 miles in. 24 hours: Papa 
both tasks withinthetime, . 
‘A skeleton was found at the village of ' 
near /York, on the 5th of Pee oe 
the ground, ‘by some. men, who were digging » gn. 
vel-pits: A beautiful out glass,. about the size: of 
tumbler, and. another plain one, were found at the 
“The ‘Yorkshire Philosophical, Society has 
menced its. winter sessions; the museups, has bee 
greatly augmented by, various. mineralogical ani 
Of the distress at Macclesfield some idea may be 
formed when our readers are told, that there are noy 
upwards of eight hundred houses uninhabited ! 
The Exchequer has furnished,a loan of £6, 
for the formation of a road from Bradford to Tho 
ton, the whole to be repaid within the tern 
of twenty years.—Oct. 10. A meeting was held i 
Macclesfield, in the National School-room (by the 
consent of the mayor and magistrates) of the 
silk-weavers, to petition the houses of Lords and of 
Commons, on the price of provisions—the standing 
army—the Corn-Laws—the impossibility of meeting 
foreign competition—reform of Parliament, &c. &c, 
It was attended by many hundreds operatives; and 
several resolutions passed, and a petition founded 
thereon to be sent to Mr. Huskisson and the Bari of 
Liverpool, requesting them to present and support 
the same. 


Married.} At Frodsham, T, A, Oakes, esq 
Miss C. S. Muntz—At Pontefract, Geo. Dodsworth, 
ug 


. to 
jun., esq., to Anne, the youngest ter of John 
aud, ea At Richmond, Geo. Ctoht bra : 
Anne, third daughter of Mr. Bouruaw—~at: 
well, S. Johnson, esq: to Miss Lee-—At. ayes 
Rev. C. Bury to Eliza, the daughter ; ow. 
ard, esq.—At York, F. Storry, esq. to i 
only daughter of Major Rouget, © meen 
Died.] At Glenhow, Sir J. Beckett, Batt. #—At 
obs aie the Right Hon. Lord Ribbdlesdale, 
72—At Hull,Mr.T.Guy, 95, formerly Master Mariner 
of that port; he was the 28th son of the Jate Rev. 
J. Guy, of Irby, Lincolnshire, who died Sia 


At York, Julia, daughter of the late Rear 
Hugh Robinson—At Batley, Mrs. Hall; “aged 78: 


she was the mother of: ten children; gectecne’ 
92, and great-grandmother to 35—At ety 
j 


Geo. Marshall, esq., a most promising y 


STAFFORDSHIRE. | ~ 


The Wesleyan Methodists at Uttoxeter hate ht 
their chapel for the purpose of the Chueh of . 
land service twice every Sunday, in caret 
the old church having been taken down to give 
to a new structure more worthy of that respes™ 
town. oe 
Died.] .At Ford Green, aged 96, Jacob Warbutt®, 
wa Pht se che 

the last member 
he was the early friend of that father of the 
ries, Josiah Wedgewood. " 


LANCASHIBE. 


The Stockport Wesleyan Methodist new chapel 
was opened for divine service Sept. 10. en a 
of the building is estimated at £11,000. eaeed 
rooms are prepared under the chapel for phe 
800 children belonging to the M the ties 
school. Notwithstanding the pressure of 
£550 was collected at the several services 
with the opening. ) ™ 

A grant of clothing has been forwarded ae 
chester and the manufacturing districts By en 
jesty’s Government, consisting of waistcoats os, 
sers, gaiters, shirts, stockings, shoes, hes 
rugs, blankets, and flanne!-waistcoats, pe’ nits 
ber of 40,000 articles: they are from 
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clothing.—Trade at Manchéster’ is approaching con- 
valescence, though not at a rapid rate; it will be 
the work of time, and we hope, the reward of pa- 
tience.—Sept. 15 the first stone of the new Welsh 
church at Liverpool was laid by the Bishop of Ches- 
ter, with very great ceremony and effect. This is 
the first Welsh church ever erected in England. 
His Majesty has contributed £500 towards it, and 
the corporation have given the grant of the land, 
and also a stipend of £60 per annum in aid of the 
salary to the minister.—Oct. 3 and 4 the Bazaar was 
opened at Manchester for the sale of contributions 
furnished by the ladies, in aid of the distressed ma- 
nufacturers; and we record, in honour to the place 
and all concerned, that £310 were collected at the 
door, and that the articles sold amounted to £1,430 
—total £1,740. The bands of the 2d Dragoons and 
Grenadier Guards attended, and the lots were all 
sold by the ladies.—At a late meeting of the commis- 
sioners of pilots at Liverpool, it appeared that the 
gross receipts of the eleven pilots at that port had of 
late greatly increased, and averaged for the last two 
years £32,418. 4%. 3d. per annum. It was resolved 
therefore to lower the rates of pilotage. 

Married.| At Urswick, H. Remington, esq. to 
Miss Ashburner—At Grassmere, W. Wardell, esq. 
to Miss E. Crump. 

Died.) Mr. D. H. Perry, of Salford, an artist of 
considerable local celebrity—At Standish, Alice Bir- 
chall, 98, for upwards of half a century a highly 
esteemed preacher among the Society of Friends. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE AND LINCOLNSHIRE. 


The Earl of Bristol’s Lincolnshire tenants have 
presented him a massive piece of plate, for his re- 
turning them 20 per cent. on their rents during many 
years of unprecedented distress. The noble Earl in 
return thus expressed himself: ‘‘ The good opinion 
and regard of those with whom we are connected by 
the various relations of life, constitute the whole 
ornament and comfort of it; and in leaving to my 
descendants this record of the feelings which sub- 
sisted between me and my Lincolnshire tenantry, I 
shall leave them one of their most valuable heir- 
looms, and a pledge of similar feelings in succeeding 
generations.” 


LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 


The receipts at the anniversary sermon in aid of 
the Leicester Infirmary, Sept. 22, produced £109 
ls. 10d-—The produce at the Bazaar at the large 
room in the Exchange, during the races, by the pur- 
chases of the different articles, amounted to £295, 
which is meant to be gppropriated to charitable pur- 
poses, under the direction of a committéé of ladies 
at Leisester.—The frame-work knitters have held a 
meeting on account of their depressed state, and 
they have voted an address to the hosiers, respect- 
fully claiming an advance of wages. In their address 
they state the bare fact, that their average earnings, 
even of good workmen, do not exceed from seven to 
eight shillings per week !!! 

Di d.] At Wimeswould, W. Fox, esq. 86—At 
Melton Mowbray, R.S » esq. He attended the 
embassy to the King of Persia, as surgeon to our 
ambassador, Sir Gore Ousely—At Wymondham, G. 
Mann, “> 83—At Houghton-on-the-Hill, G. Scar- 
poms, bourer, 100. ae within the lest, two 

» he worked on way—query, t he 
hot to have been taken better care of? tie was one 
of eleven children by the same father, whose united 
an pm! respective deaths amounted to between 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


The commissioners appointed to investigate the 
State of the Public Charities closed their important 


Nottingham, Worcester, Gloucester and Derby. 573 


labours at Warwick, Sept. 27, We trust therefore 
the New Parliament will be better informed upon 
this subject than any preceding one, for the Public 
Charities have been hitherto sadly neglected, parti- 
cularly the grammar schools, and other public esta- 
blishments for education. There is at Rugby, in this 
county, ‘‘ a free grammar school, excellently well 
endowed, and several alms-houses.” These we hope 
have been attended to by the commissioners, for we 
see by the provincial prints that hints are thrown out 
of applying tothe Legislature. 

The Triennial Musical Festival at Birmingham 
for the benefit of the Hospital has been very produc- 
tive: the receipts the first day, at the church and the 
theatre, were £1,681 Us. 4d.; second day, £2,731 1s. 
6d.; third day, £2,157 19s. 7d.; fourth day, £2,840 
16s. 6d. ; donations, £350 :—making a total of £9,760 
17s. 1ld.—The ceremony of laying the first stone of 
the new church, dedicated to St. Thomas, at Bir- 
mingham, has lately taken place. The Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry attended; the expense, 
£16,402. 5s., is to be paid by the Commissioners for 
building New Churches.—At the Quarter Sessions at 
Warwick, there were upwards of 100 prisoners for 
trial: it began Oct. 16. 


WORCESTERSHIRE AND HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Viscount Dudley and Ward laid the first stone of 
the intended new church at Sedgley, Sept. 16.— 
The tolls collected at Worcester Bridge were let by 
auction for the next year for £1,000, being £45 
less than last year.—Sept. 28, a flock of sheep passed 
through one of the towns of this county (Worces- 
tershire, be it remembered) for which toll was paid 
at three gates, within half a mile of each other, to 
the amount of £7 16s. 3d. Query, ought not the 
Legislature to remedy such an evil, and would it not 
contribute to render meat cheaper ? 

Died.] At Shenstone, Miss E. Williams, of Wit- 
lench—At Beoley, Mary. the wife of the Rev. T. 


Cormoules—At Hom Lacy, aged 81, Mrs. Scuda- 
more, relict of Mr. J. Scudamore—At Catherine 


Hill, John Wheeley, esq. 84—At Hereford, Mrs. E. 
Allen, 93. 


GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH, 


The 103d meeting of the Three Choirs took place 
on the 13th, 14th, and 15th September, and was 
distinguished by as numerous an attendance of com- 
pany as almost ever graced any preceding festival. 
The collections at the cathedral door were, ,the first 
day £276 17s.; second, £248 7s 6d.; and the third, 
£287 5s. 7d. : Total £812 10s. 8d., being £52 16s. 3d. 
more than was collected at the last festival.—The 
disbursements of the county stock for Gloucester- 
shire, from Easter Sessions 1825 to Easter Sessions 
1826 inclusive, amount to £14,502 &. 103d.—A pe- 
destal monument has been recently erected in St. 
Mary de Lodé’s-square, Gloucester, in memory of 
Bishop Hooper, with this inscription: “ John 
Hooper, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Worcester, 
was burnt on this spot, on Saturday, Feb. 9, 1555, 
for his steady adherence to the Protestant Religion.’ 

, Dame M Wathen, 
0, wile of tele Samuel Wathen--At bly, Martha, 
relict of the Rev. J. Pettatt, and eldest hter of 


the late Sir H. Hicks, Bart. of Whitcomb Park— 
At Cheltenham, Rev. C. Jervis; he had been perpe- 


tual curate of that pace. and the “* grac’d r 


that was shewn at his funeral is what falls to t lot 
of very few—At Gloucester, Mrs. Warren, 78, relict 
of the late Alderman Warren. 

DERBY SHIRE.« 


The first stone of St. John’s Church at Derby was 
laid by the Bishop of the diocese, Sept. 14, when 
a grand ceremony, suited to the occasion, took place. 
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—Sept. 20, the 4th anniversary of the Society for 
Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews took place, 
at Derby. The report stated, that £350 6s. 6d. had 
been received in the course of the year. The chair- 
man very properly descarited on the horrible perse- 
¢cutions that had been inflicted on that suffering 
nation, and on the opposite feeling now pervading 
the minds of the people of this country. There are 


now in England and Ireland 150 societies of the same 


kind. 

~~ At Bugsworth, Peter Bate, nearly 105. 
He followed his business of collier and farmer 
until 94. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 


Died.] At Henley-upon-Thames, the Hon. C. E. 
Lady Smith, wife of Sir C. Smith, Bart., and daugh- 
ter of the late Lord Eardley. 


BUCKS AND BERKS. 


A report has been made at Aylesbury Vestry rela- 
tive to the employment of farm labourers who are 
out of employment now, or who may become so in 
the winter, as many are expected to be thrown on 
the parish during that season. A contract has been 
entered into in consequence, by which a single man 
is to receive 4s. Gd. per week—a mun who has a wife 
6e.—to a man who has a wife and child 7s., and one 
shilling more to every additional child, till the sum 
amounts to ten shillings !!! 


Married.}| At Swanbourne, Sir James Fitzgerald, 
Bart. to Augusta Henrietta, daughter of the late 
Vice-A Sir T. F. Freemantle. 


NORFOLK. 


At a meeting lately held at the Guildhall, Nor- 
wich, it was unanimously resolved to apply to Par- 
liament for an Act for making ‘‘ a navigation for 
sea-borne vessels from Norwich to the sea by Lowes- 
tofi.”. The proposals for a contract for the above 
purpose was presented, guaranteeing the whole ex- 
penses for less than the sum of £100,000. It is like- 
wise intended to apply for Acts relative to the work- 
house, and for other improvements in the city of 
Norwich, by which an opening from the market- 
place is intended to be made at the north-east corner, 
toextend into St. Andrew’s Broad-street. This new 
avenue will be forty feet wide, exclusive of the 
side-pavement. We understand that it is designed to 
erect the Corn-Exchange on one side; the Post 
Office and Excise Office opposite ; lower down, the 
Artists’ Room, and a little beyond that the Public- 
Library.—The Norwich Museum has opened for the 
inspection of the public. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


The ceremony of laying the first stone of the 
intended new buildings at Alverstoke, to be called 
** Anglesea Ville,” in honour of the Marquis of An- 
lesea, has recently taken place. A magnificent ban- 
quet was given on the occasion.—A report of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of the 
Public Charities in the city of Winchester has just 
been published, and sent to the respective church- 
wardens, although it was made in December 1823; 
which, the provincial papers inform us, excites con- 
siderable attention, for it appears that the corpo- 
ration have entrusted to their charge, exclusive of a 
farm called ‘* Pudding House,” consisting of 50 
acres, property to the yearly amount of £°1,448 1és. 
l0d., for which they receive only £152 8s. 4d. real 
annual rent, and £6 16s. chicken money with 
£1,415 2s. 6d. for fines upon renewal of leases: but 
these leases are for 2] or 40 years Petitions are 
preparing at Romsey to be presented to Parliament 
for the protection of the agricultural interest.—Lord 


the proprietors 


of the Portsmouth and Arundel 

of his shares, to the amount of fis 

dition of the proprietors completing the OD con. 

originally contemplated. Catal 
Died.) At Portsmouth, Mr. J, Bornard 


Rev. H. Inglis. D.D., Recto Il 
ampton, the Rev. R. B. B. rf Pea ot—AL Sout 
Se Southanptom, Chae eR Of Hiner, fe 
ampton ’ 
historian, tt lS eq the celebrate 


SUSSEX. 


Such plans of economy have been pursued a 
Brighton by the town commissioners, that the whole 
amount of the savings will be more than £1,099 per 
annum.—As a proof of the improvement in New. 
haven harbour, there was 16 feet water at the 
water-gauge on Sept. 10; the same over the ; 
work, and 19 feet in the middle of the chang, 
All this, it must be remembered, was at the dead of 
the neaps.—Sept. 21, the new church of Littl. 
Hampden was consecrated by the Bishop of Chiche. 
ter. It is considerably larger than the old one, and 
is admired for its chaste and elegant simplicity. 
Arundel Castle has lately had a valuable acquisition 
of eight large Arctic owls from Nova Zembla. 


Died.] At Deane Park, J. Edersfield At 
Chichester, Miss Hounsom. wee 


WILTSHIRE. 


Died.) At Bourton, Matilda Ottley, wife of Capt 
R. Hoare, R.N., and youngest daughter of Rear 
Admiral Sir C. Fahie. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


The fourteenth anniversary of the Bristol Mis- 
sionary Society was held Sept. 28, Admiral Pearson 
in the chair. The report announced that thesum 
of £1,700 had been received during the year, not 
withstanding the severe pressure of the times, 2 
sum exceeding nearly £500 more than the preceding 
year.—A meeting of the occupiers of land in the 
vicinity of Bristol has been lately held at that place, 
for the purpose of re-establishing the association 
“* for the mutual protection of the cultivators of the 
soil, and the defence of their just claims before the 
Legislature.”—The inhabitants of Frome have 2¢- 
dressed a petition to his Majesty, praying him, on 
behalf of 60,000 unemployed journeymen of the 
woollen manufacture, ‘* to impose restraints on all 
recent injurious inventious,” to which they attribute 
ali their distress. 

The magnificent altar-piece that was taken down 
from Westminster-Abbey to make room for the last 
coronation, has been recently put up in Burnham 
Church, at the expense of the Bishop of Rochester 
vicar of that church. 


Died.] Atthe Palaceat Wells, Jane, wife of wo 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and daughter of na 
General Adeane—At Exeter, aged 75, Mr. John snd 
ping, who had formerly been in the army, ered 
June 1775 was in the severe and long ee 
battle at Bunker’s Hill. In 1777 he was ory AL 
ral Burgoyne in the expedition from C in that 
bany: and on the evening of the 8th October i 
year, the day following the bloody CE Ee eded 
which the brave Colonel Acland, who 
the grenadiers, was severely wounded and taken pr 
soner, Hopping was serjeant of an advanced picquel 
in which situation it became his duty to ee 4 
heroic Lady Harriet Acland, when she em and gene 
frail boat and threw herself on the mercy her 
rosity of General Gates, in order to 
wounded husband. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

Sept. 23. A meeting of the inhabitants of ed 
mouth was held at the Guildhall, the Mayor 
chair, for the purpose of taking into ' 
the best means to be adopted for alleviating the jo 
tressed state of the widows and orphans of the 
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1926. ] Devonshire, Cornwall, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The largest pine ever grown in this kingdom was 





of the Francis Freeling post-office packet, lost in 
the late gale, when a subscription was immediately 
entered into, which now amounts to near £200. 

The expenses of this county from June 24, 1825, 
to June 24, 1826, amounted to £9,240 1s. 5d. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Sept. 26. The sixth anniversary of the Plymouth 
District Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge was-held at the Guildhall of that town, 
from whence the members, headed by the Mayor 
and corporation, attended divine service, and nearly 
1,000 charity children were present. The Society 
afterwards adjourned to the Royal Hotel, Sir J. Sau- 
marez in the chair, where a satisfactory report was 
read. 


Married.) At Exeter, the Rev. S. H. Duntz to 
Miss F. Palmer, daughter to the Dean of Cashel. 


Died.] At Barnstaple, John Harrop, esq. 86. 


CORNWALL. 


Oct. 4. The first stone of the intended new church 
was laid at Chacewater, in the parish of Kerwyn, by 
the Earl of Falmouth, with the usual ceremonies 
observed upon such occasions. 


ty ag) At Philleigh, Lieut.-col. J. A. Kempe 
to Miss J. P. Peters. 


WALES. 


A county meeting for Glamorgan was held at Pyle, 
Sept. 18, for the purpose of receiving a report of a 
committee appointed to take into consideration the 
plans suggested by Mr. Telford, for the improve- 
ment of the mail roads; when it was resolved to 
recommend for that purpose the line of road com- 
mencing at Ely, and thence by Misken and Lanharry 
through Bongend to Pyle, and thence to Swansea, 
crossing the Neath river at Briton-ferry, and from 
Swansea to Longher, or elsewhere, to join the Car- 
marthen line. A committee was formed to act in 
behalf of the county in applying to Parliament for 
the new act.—The foundation stone of a market- 
place, to be erected in the neighbourhood of Pem- 
broke, was laid in masonic style, Sept. 9, by the 
members of the Loyal Welsh, Hwiffordd, and St. 
David’s lodges.x—The second Gwentian Olympiad 
was held at Brecon, Sept. 26 and 27, and was most 
respectably <s well es numerously attended. The 
Eisteddfod was under the direction and auspices 
of Lord and Lady Rodney, and her Ladyship distri- 
buted the prizes. The Rev. Mr. Price, in addressing 
the meeting, threw down in succession upon the 
floor a quantity of magazines and monthly publica- 
tions in the Welsh language, and then said, ‘* Shew 
me another race of men upon the earth, among 
whom the peasantry and labouring classes~are the 
entire patrons of the press.”——** Yes,” said Mr. 
Blackwell, “« these,” pointing to the forms where 
the bards were sitting,—** are our literati, and their 
power over the public mind is absolute. Their tales 
are tald on every hearth; their songs are echoed by 
every hill."—The Bible, the “Missionary, and the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts Socie- 
ties, are making great progress in the principality.— 
Sept. 22, the first stone was laid at Holyhead of a 
suspension-bridge. For several years this romantic 
Spot (at the South Stack Light-House) has been ap- 
proached by a bridge of net-work, suspended by 
ropes from Holyhead island; this is, by order of the 
Trinity-House, to be superseded by a more substan- 
tial one, like that of Menai, and which may be 
styled a miniature of that stupendous work.—The 
road between Llanbadarn Finydd and Llanbister, on 
the road to Builth, Breconshire, is completed, form- 
wo # direct communication between North and 
South Wales. 


cut lately from the hot-house of J. Edwards, esq. 
of Rheola, Glamorganshire, and was presented to 
his Majesty at Windsor; it weighed 141b. 19 oz. 
avoirdupois—was 12) inches high, exclusive of the 
crown, and 26 inches in circumference. 

K Died.) At Beaumaris, the Rev. J. Williams, of 


Treffos, 87; he had been domestic chaplain toh 
present Majesty’s grandmother, the Princess kh 


of Wales, 53 years Rector of Llanfairynghoru 
and for more than half a century an active magi. 


trate of Anglesea. 


SCOTLAND, 


Sept. 23. A meeting of the noblemen, freeholders, 
justices of peace, and commissioners of supply 
of the county of Lanark, took place a: the Court- 
House, Hamilton, when resolutions were unani- 
mously passed, and ordered to be transmitted to 
Government, expressive of the very great distress 
existing generally throughout that county; the 
baneful effects of machinery calculated to supersede 
the industry of the operatives, and the ponderous bur- 
dens of the taxes preventing competition to foreign 
trade, were particularly alluded to. Petitions were 
presented to the meeting from thirteen societies 
(almost all weavers) in the Lower Ward of Lanark- 
shire, consisting of from 100 to 250 families, each 
praying for pecuniary assistance to enable them to 
emigrate.—In answer to a petition from an Emigra- 
tion Society at Glasgow to Earl Bathurst, as Secre- 
tary to the Colonies, it has been stated by him, 
that, as no funds whatever have been voted by Par- 
liament to facilitate emigration, his Majesty's 
Government have not the means of affording encou- 
ragement for settlers to North America beyond a 
grant of land, which will be received and propor- 
tioned to their means of cultivation; for the same 
reasons passages are no longer granted—but that it 
will be for Parliament, in the course of next session, 
to consider what may be expedient.—The cotton 
manufacturers of Glasgow begin to entertain fears 
of an increased consumption of Swiss prints and 
muslins, from the late reduction of our import 
duties. A repeal of the duty on home-made cottons 
for the lower orders would therefore be of double 
effect—it would relieve the consumer, and employ 
the starving manufacturer. 

Married.] At Bothwell Castle, Major Moray Stir- 
ling, of Ardoch, to the Hon. Frances Elizabeth, 
daughter of Lord Dougias, of Douglas. 

Died.] At Campletown, W. Gordon, 106. After 
the defeat of the Pretender, at Culloden, he listed 
in the 42d regt., and bore his share in the warfare in 


Canada. He received the King’s ho 80 years— 
latterly as a dependant on the Chelsea Board. 


IRELAND. 


The neighbourhood of Westmeath and indeed the 
greater part of this unhappy country is in such a 
disturbed state, that many respectable Protestant 
families are preparing to fly for refuge to towns 
where the military are stationed, while others have 
determined on setting off for England before the 
winter commences. County meetings must be im- 
mediately held, for the Protestants are imperiously 
called on to form a union for their own protection. 
So says the ‘*‘ Westmeath Journal.”—From the re- 
duced state of trade and the pressure of taxes, it is 
impossible the inhabitants can do any thing for the 
poor without the aid of Government.— The distress, 
at this time, exceeds even the records of its general 
misery. Such is the miserable news from Dublin 
and indeed applications to Government seem the 
only result, which have been at length resolved on. 

ied. blin, H. Grattan, -» M.P. 
tort the —— Dublin, to Mary OrKelly, daugh- 
ter of the late P. W. liarvey, esq- 
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—Sept. 20, the 4th anniversary of the Society for 
Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews took place, 
at Derby. The report stated, that £350 6s. 6d. had 
been received in the course of the year. The chair- 
man very properly descarited on the horrible perse- 
cutions that had been inflicted on that suffering 
nation, and on the opposite feeling now pervading 
the minds of the people of this country. There are 


now in England and Ireland 150 societies of the same 


kind. 

Died.] At Bugsworth,. Peter Bate, nearly 105. 
He followed his business of collier and farmer 
until 94. 

é' OXFORDSHIRE. b 

Died.] At Henley-upon-Thames, the Hon. C. E. 


Lady Smith, wife of Sir C. Smith, Bart., and daugh- 
ter of the late Lord Eardley. 


BUCKS AND BERKS. 


A report has been made at Aylesbury Vestry rela- 
tive to the employment of farm labourers who are 
out of employment now, or who may become so in 
the winter, as many are expected to be thrown on 
the parish during that season. A contract has been 
entered into in consequence, by which a single man 
is to receive 4s. 6d. per week—a man who has a wife 
6e.—to a man who has a wife and child 7s., and one 
shilling more to every additional child, till the sum 
amounts to ten shillings !!! 


Married.} At Swanbourne, Sir James Fitzgerald, 
Bart. to Augusta Henrietta, daughter of the late 
Vice-Admirai Sir T. F. Freemantle. 


NORFOLK. 


At a meeting lately held at the Guildhall, Nor- 
wich, it was unanimously resolved to apply to Par- 
liament for an Act for making ‘‘ a navigation for 
sea-borne vessels from Norwich to the sea by Lowes- 
tofi.” The proposals for a contract for the above 
purpose was presented, guaranteeing the whole ex- 
penses for less than the sum of £100,000. It is like- 
wise intended to apply for Acts relative to the work- 
house, and for other improvements in the city of 
Norwich, by which an opening from the market- 
place is intended to be made at the north-east corner, 
toextend into St. Andrew’s Broad-street. This new 
avenue will be forty feet wide, exclusive of the 
side-pavement. We understand that it is designed to 
erect the Corn-Exchange on one side; the Post 
Office and Excise Office opposite ; lower down, the 
Artists’ Room, and a little beyond that the Public- 
Library.—The Norwich Museum has opened for the 
inspection of the public. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


The ceremony of laying the first stone of the 
intended new buildings at Alverstoke, to be called 
** Anglesea Ville,” in ho, ur of the Marquis of An- 
lesea, has recently taken place. A magnificent ban- 
quet was given on the occasion.—A report of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of the 
Public Charities in the city of Winchester has just 
been published, and sent to the respective church- 
wardens, although it was made in December 1823; 
which, the provincial papers inform us, excites con- 
siderable attention, for it appears that the corpo- 
ration have entrusted to their charge, exclusive of a 
farm called ‘‘ Pudding House,” consisting of 50 
acres, property to the yearly amount of £'1,448 16s. 
l0d., for which they receive only £152 8s. 4d. real 
annual rent, and £6 Iés. chicken money with 
£1,415 Qs. 6d. for fines upon renewal of leases ; but 
these leases are for 2] or 40 years "Petitions are 
preparing at Romsey to be presented to Parliament 
for the protection of the agricultural interest.—Lord 


the proprietors 


Provincial Occurrences: Norfolk, Sussex, &¢: 


originally contemplated. 
Died.) At Portsmouth, 
Rev. H. Inglis. D.D., Rettorer : 
ampton, the Rev. R. B. B. Philipson 
res Aang Governor of 
outhampton, 1 
historian. ae 


SUSSEX. 


Such plans of economy have bi pursued 
Brighton by the town onminianag ene 
amount of the savings will be more than £1,0y) per 
annum.—As a proof of the improvement in Ney. 
haven harbour, there was 16 feet water at the 
water-gauge on Sept. 10; the same over the ; 
work, and 19 feet in the middle of the channd, 
All this, it must be remembered, was at the dead of 
the neaps.—Sept. 21, the new church of Little 
Hampden was consecrated by the Bishop of Chiche. 
ter. It is considerably larger than the old one, ani 
is admired for its chaste and elegant simplicity.~ 
Arundel Castle has lately had a valuable acquisition 
of eight large Arctic owls from Nova Zembla. 


Died.}] At Deane Park, J. Edersfield At 
Ghichester, Miss Hounsom. ee 


WILTSHIRE. 


Died.} At Bourton, Matilda Ottley, wife of Capt. 
R. Hoare, R.N., and youngest daughter of Rea- 
Admiral Sir C. Fahie. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


The fourteenth anniversary of the Bristol Mis 
sionary Society was held Sept. 28, Admiral Pearson 
in the chair. The report announced that thesum 
of £1,700 had been received during the year, not 
withstanding the severe pressure of the times, 
sum exceeding nearly £500 more than the preceding 
year.—A meeting of the occupiers of land in the 
vicinity of Bristol has been lately held at that place, 
for the purpose of re-establishing the association 
“* for the mutual protection of the cultivators of the 
soil, and the defence of their just claims before the 
Legislature.”—The inhabitants of Frome have aé- 
dressed a petition to his Majesty, praying him, on 
behalf of 60,000 unemployed journeymen of the 
woollen manufacture, ‘‘ to impose restraints on all 
recent injurious inventions,” to which they attribute 
ali their distress. . 

The magnificent altar-piece that was take down 
from Westminster-Abbey to make room for the las 
coronation, has been recently put up in Burnham 
Church, at the expense of the Bishop of Rochesiel 
vicar of that church. 


Died.] Atthe Palaceat Wells, Jane, wife of wn 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and daughter of the 
General Adeane—At Exeter, aged 75, Mr- Jona 
ping, who had formerly been in the army, 
June 1775 was in the severe and long Gene 
battle at Bunker's Hill. In 1777 he was ory AL 
ral Burgoyne in the expedition from Canada that 
bany: and on the evening of the 8th October nf 


year, the day following the bloody engagement 
which the om hae Colonel Acland, who cormmanded 


the grenadiers, was severely wo and taken pr 
soner, Hopping was serjeant of an advanced picquet, 


in which situation it became his duty to ee 
heroic Lady Harriet Acland, when she em and gene 
frail boat and threw herself on the mercy het 
rosity of General Gates, in order to nurse 
wounded husband. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

Sept. 23. A meeting of the inhabitants ore 
mouth was held at the Guildhall, the Mayor 
chair, for the purpose of taking into 
the best means to be adopted for alleviating anv 
tressed state of the widows and orphans of oe 
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of the Francis Freeling post-office packet, lost in 
the late gale, when a subscription was immediately 
entered into, which now amounts to near £300. 

The expenses of this county from June 24, 1825, 
to June 24, 1826, amounted to £9,240 Is. 5d. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Sept. 26. The sixth anniversary of the Plymouth 
District Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge was held at the Guildhall of that town, 
from whence the members, headed by the Mayor 
and corporation, attended divine service, and nearly 
1,000 charity children were present. The Society 
afterwards adjourned to the Royal Hotel, Sir J. Sau- 
marez in the chair, where a satisfactory report was 


read. o 
Married.) At Exeter, the Rev. S. H. Duntz to 


Miss F. Palmer, daughter to the Dean of Cashel. 
Died.] At Barnstaple, John Harrop, esq. 86. 


CORNWALL. 


Oct. 4. The first stone of the intended new church 
was laid at Chacewater, in the parish of Kerwyn, by 
the Earl of Falmouth, with the usual ceremonies 
observed upon such occasions. 


My At Philleigh, Lieut.-col. J. A. Kempe 
to Miss J. P. Peters. 


WALES, 


A county meeting for Glamorgan was held at Pyle, 
Sept. 18, for the purpose of receiving a report of a 
committee appointed to take into consideration the 
plans suggested by Mr. Telford, for the improve- 
ment of the mail roads; when it was resolved to 
recommend for that purpose the line of road com- 
mencing at Ely, and thence by Misken and Lanharry 
through Bongend to Pyle, and thence to Swansea, 
crossing the Neath river at Briton-ferry, and from 
Swansea to Longher, or elsewhere, to join the Car- 
marthen line. A committee was formed to act in 
behalf of the county in applying to Parliament for 
the new act.—The foundation stone of a market- 
place, to be erected in the neighbourhood of Pem- 
broke, was laid inmasonic style, Sept. 9, by the 
members of the Loyal Welsh, Hwiffordd, and St. 
David's lodges.x—The second Gwentian Olympiad 
was held at Brecon, Sept. 26 and 27, and was most 
respectably zs well 2s numerously attended. The 
Eisteddfod was under the direction and auspices 
of Lord and Lady Rodney, and her Ladyship distri- 
buted the prizes. The Rev. Mr. Price, in addressing 
the meeting, threw down in succession upon the 
floor a quantity of magazines and monthly publica- 
tions in the Welsh language, and then said, ‘‘ Shew 
me another race of men upon the earth, among 
whom the peasantry and_ labouring classes are the 
entire patrons of the press.”—‘‘ Yes,” said Mr. 
Blackwell, “* these,” pointing to the forms where 
the bards were sitting,—‘* are our literati, and their 
power over the public mind is absolute. Their tales 
are told on every hearth; their songs are echoed by 
every hill."—The Bible, the ‘Missionary, and the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts Socie- 
ties, are making great progress in the principality.— 
Sept. 22, the first stone was laid at Holyhead of a 
Suspension-bridge. For several years this romantic 
Spot (at the South Stack Light-House) has been ap- 
proached by a bridge of net-work, suspended by 
ropes from Holyhead island; this is, by order of the 
Trinity-House, to be superseded by a more substan- 
tial one, like that of Menai, and which may be 
styled a miniature of that stupendous work.—The 
road between Llanbadarn Finydd and Llanbister, on 
the road to Builth, Breconshire, is completed, form- 
me @ direct communication between North and 
South Wales. 
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The largest pine ever grown in this kingdom was 
cut lately from the hot-house of J. Edwards, esq. 
of Rheola, Glamorganshire, and was presented to 
his Majesty at Windsor; ‘it weighed 141b. 12 oz. 
avoirdupois—was 12) inches high, exclusive of the 
crown, and 26 inches in circumference. 

K Died.) At Beaumaris, the Rev. J. Williams, of 


Treffos, 87; he had been domestic chaplain 
present Majesty’s grandmother, the Princess he 


of Wales, 53 years Rector of Llanfairynghoru 
and for more than @ century an active mag’. 


trate of Anglesea. 


SCOTLAND, 


Sept. 23. A meeting of the noblemen, freeholders, 
justices of peace, and commissioners of supply 
of the county of Lanark, took place a: the Court- 
House, Hamilton, when resolutions were unani- 
mously passed, and ordered to be transmitted to 
Government, expressive of the very great distress 
existing generally throughout that county; the 
baneful effects of machinery calculated to supersede 
the industry of the operatives, and the ponderous bur- 
dens of the taxes preventing competition to foreign 
trade, were particularly alluded to. Petitions were 
presented to the meeting from thirteen societies 
(almost all weavers) in the Lower Ward of Lanark- 
shire, consisting of from 100 to 250 families, each 
praying for pecuniary assistance to enable them to 
emigrate.—In answer to a petition from an Emigra- 
tion Society at Glasgow to Earl Bathurst, as Secre- 
tary to the Colonies, it has been stated by him, 
that, as no funds whatever have been voted by Par- 
liament to facilitate emigration, his Majesty's 
Government have not the means of affording encou- 
ragement for settlers to North America beyond a 
grant of land, which will be received and propor- 
tioned to their means of cultivation; for the same 
reasons passages are no longer granted—but that it 
will be for Parliament, in the course of next session, 
to consider what may be expedient.—The cotton 
manufacturers of Glasgow begin to entertain fears 
of an increased consumption of Swiss prints and 
muslins, from the late reduction of our import 
duties. A repeal of the duty on home-made cottons 
for the lower orders would therefore be of double 
effect—it would relieve the consumer, and employ 
the starving manufacturer. 

Married.| At Bothwell Castle, Major Moray Stir- 
ling, of Ardoch, to the Hon. Frances Elizabeth, 
daughter of Lord Dougias, of Douglas. 

Died.] At Campletown, W. Gordon, 106. After 
the defeat of the Pretender, at Culloden, he listed 
in the 42d regt., and bore his share in the warfare in 
Canada. He received the King’s pay for 80 years— 
latterly as a dependant on the Chelsea Board. 


IRELAND. 


The neighbourhood of Westmeath and indeed the 
greater part of this unhappy country is in such a 
disturbed state, that many respectable Protestant 
families are preparing to fly for refuge to towns 
where the military are stationed, while others have 
determined on setting off for England before the 
winter commences. County meetings must be im- 
mediately held, for the Protestants are imperiously 
called on to form a union for their own protection. 
So says the ‘‘ Westmeath Journal.”—From the re- 
duced state of trade and the pressure of taxes, it is 
impossible the inhabitants can do any thing for the 
poor without the aid of Government.—The distress, 
at this time, exceeds even the records of its general 
misery. Such is the miserable news from Dublin=- 
and indeed applications to Government seem the 
only result, which have been at length resolved on. 

ied. ublin, H. Grattan, -» M.P. 
tort the a ie Dutiin, to Mary O'Kelly, daugh- 
-ter of the late P. W. liarvey, esq- 
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Evrox, Stock Broker, 2, Cornhill and Lombard Strete 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, 
From the 2\st of September to the 21st of October 1826. 
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From 20th Sepiember to 19th Oct. in 
By Witi1am Haarais and Co., 50, High Holborn, 
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The quantity of Rain fallen in the month of September was 2 inches 99-100ths. _ 
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